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THE   CUSTOM   HOUSE. 

The  present  structure  is  a  spacious^  commodious,  modern 
edifice,  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  River  Thames,  at 
a  short  distance  east  of  London  Bridge,  and  west  of  the 
Tower.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  the  different 
buildings  which  have  been  previously  raised  for  the  oflSces 
of  the  customs;  but  it  may  be  expected  that  we  should 
notice  them.  According  to  Stowe  and  Strype,  the  first  was 
built  by  John  Churchman,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  in 
1385.  After  the  great  fire  of  1666,  ^^  a  magnificent^^  build- 
ing was  erected  at  an  expense  of  £10,000.  In  January, 
1714-15,  this  was  burnt,  with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
adjoining  houses,  and  vast  damage  done.  A  new  one  was 
soon  erected  of  increased  dimensions.  It  is  described  as 
being  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  in  length,  by  twenty- 
nine  feet  in  depth,  and  with  a  "  Long  Room  up  stairs  almost 
the  whole  length  of  the  building/'  i.  e.  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet  by  fifteen  in  height.  This  edifice,  like  its 
predecessors,  was  destined  to  conflagration ;  and  was  actually 
consumed,  just  a  century  after  the  former,  on  the  12th 
February,  1814,  with  its  immense  property  of  valuables  and 
curiosities. 
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Previous  to  this  event,  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
Government  to  erect  a  new,  more  convenient,  and  extensive 
Custom  House.  Estimates  and  designs  had  been  called  for, 
and  several  plans  presented.  In  May,  1812,  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  gave  their  approbation  to  the  designs  of  David 
Laing,  Esq.,  from  which  the  present  structure  has  been 
executed.  Its  site  is  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  spot  where 
the  last  stood,  on  freehold  property  of  the  Crown. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  52  Geo.  III.  ^^for 
purchasing  legal  quays,  and  for  enlarging  and  improving  the 
public  ways^^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Custom  House.  The 
money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  premises, 
was  £41,700.  The  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  laying 
the  foundations,  and  of  erecting  the  superstructure,  was 
taken  at  £228,000.  The  building  was  submitted  to  public 
competition,  and  the  lowest  tender  was  £165,000,  exclusive 
of  contingencies  and  of  the  foimdation.  For  this  sum 
Messrs.  Miles  and  Peto  contracted  to  complete  the  works 
within  a  given  time.  Boring  for,  and  laying  foundations, 
were  commenced  August  1,  1813.  These  operations  led  to 
the  discovery  of  three  distinct  lines  of  wooden  embankments 
within  the  range  of  the  existing  wharfs,  and  showed  that 
the  ground  had  formerly  been  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames. 
Piles*  were  driven,  at  intervals  of  three  feet  apart,  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  foundations.  Sleepers  were  laid 
on  the  heads  of  these  piles,  filled  in  with  brick-work,  and 
covered  with  a  tier  of  planking.  On  the  footings  of  all 
the  walls  was  laid  a  tier  of  oak  chain  bond,  measuring  twelve 
inches  by  nine,  dovetailed,  halved,  and  corked,  and  which 
rendered  the  counter-arch  in  the  foundations  unnecessary. 

*  Beech  was  used  as  the  most  proper  wood  for  making  piles,  being  peculiarly 
durable  under  water.  These  piles  were  al)out  thirty  feet  in  length,  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  and  were  used  green  with  the  bark  on. 
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The  old  sewers  being  necessarily  cut  off^  a  general  drain  of 
large  dimensions  was  constructed  in  their  room.  This 
sewer,  passing  along  Thames  Street,  branches  down  the 
eastern  and  western  gateways,  and  discharges  into  the  river 
all  the  drainage  of  the  building. 

The  first  stone  of  this  national  structure  was  laid  at 
the  south-west  comer,  October  25,  1813,  by  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool. 

In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  superstruc- 
ture, the  Architect  endeavoured  to  consult  utility  and  con- 
venience in  the  classification  and  combination  of  the  nume- 
rous offices  and  departments  belonging  to  the  establishment. 
In  the  interior,  decorations  have  been  spared,  except  in  the 
Board  Room,  as  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  purpose 
of  such  an  edifice.  The  north  elevation  is  plain  and  simple, 
aflFording,  by  a  "continuity  of  outline  and  great  breadth 
of  parts,  a  bold  and  imposing  fa9ade;'^  and  the  same  obser- 
vation will  apply  to  the  composition  of  the  east  and  west 
ends.  The  principal  or  southern  front  required  more 
ornament,  as  being  seen  in  various  aspects  from  vessels  in 
the  Thames  arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  thus 
presenting  itself  to  the  notice  of  foreigners  on  their  first 
approach  to  the  metropolis  by  water.  The  decorations  here, 
however,  have  been  sparingly  introduced.  The  centre  of  this 
front,  which  forms  the  exterior  of  the  Long  Room,  is  quite 
plain,  except  the  space  above  the  entablature,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  figures  in  basso-relievo  and  in  alto-relievo,  in 
two  compartments,  of  an  extent  probably  unparalleled,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bubb.  The  western  compartment  contains 
a  series  of  groups  of  allegorical  figures,  with  their  appropriate 
attributes,  alluding  to  the  national  commerce  and  power. 
The  eastern  compartment  consists  of  a  continuous  assem- 
blage of  figures  in  varied  costume,  representing  the  nations 
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with  which  the  commerce  of  Britain  is  chiefly  carried  on. 
Over  these^  in  the  centre  are  two  recumbent  figures,  repre- 
senting Industry  and  Plenty,  which  support  a  very  large 
hour-dial.  Below  them  is  a  tablet  bearing  the  names  of 
the  founders  of  the  building,  and  the  date  of  its  completion, 
in  bronze  letters.  In  the  groimd-floor  of  the  centre  is  a 
bold  projection,  which  distinguishes  the  entrance  to  the 
King's  Warehouse,  and  forms  an  appropriate  support  to  the 
Imperial  Arms  sustained  by  the  Deities  of  the  Ocean  and  of 
Commerce.  The  wings  are  varied  by  the  introduction  of 
hexastyle  detached  colonnades  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  projec- 
tions of  which  are  bold  and  massive ;  and  thus  intended  to 
harmonize  with  the  general  character  of  the  front,  and  keep 
up  the  unity  of  the  design. 

In  adjusting  the  warehouses  and  cellars,  objects  of  the 
first  importance,  great  difficulties  occurred.  Large  dimen- 
sions, and  peculiarities  of  structure,  were  requisite  for  the 
custody  and  preservation  of  various  kinds  of  merchandise. 
The  subterraneous  warehouses  are  placed  to  the  south  of 
the  edifice,  forming  altogether  a  solid  and  massive  crypt,  or 
undercroft,  subservient  and  subordinate  to  the  principal 
building.  The  repeated  destruction  of  preceding  Custom 
Houses  by  fire  showed  the  necessity  of  adopting  precautions 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  accidents.  For  this  purpose 
the  basement  floor  has  been  vaulted,  and  groined  in  brick- 
work, throughout.  All  the  passages,  lobbies,  &c.  are  con- 
structed in  groined  brick-work;  they  are  also  paved  with 
stone  on  the  ground-floor,  in  the  first  story,  and  in  the 
second  and  third  stories.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for 
stopping  the  communication  of  fire  between  the  wings  and 
centre,  by  means  of  iron  doors,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
readily  closed. 

The  Long  Room  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length. 
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and  sixty-six  in  breadth.  It  is  formed  into  three  square 
compartments^  divided  by  eight  massive  piers,  which  reduce 
the  span  of  the  ponderous  roof,  and  indeed  form  its  sole 
support.  Each  compartment  terminates  in  the  frustum  of 
a  dome,  springing  respectively  from  four  segmental  arches. 
The  central  dome  is  the  loftiest,  being  fifty-five  feet  high. 
Instead  of  a  single  grand  entrance  to  the  Custom  House, 
two  distinct  public  entrances,  having  double  flights  of  steps, 
for  the  convenience  of  uninterrupted  ingress  and  egress, 
are  provided  in  the  north  front.  Besides  these  there  are 
convenient  entrances  in  the  centre  of  each  flank;  and  two 
in  the  south  front,  affording  access  from  the  quay  and  the 
river.  Each  of  the  principal  entrances  opens  to  a  grand 
staircase  leading  to  a  lobby  at  either  end  of  the  Long  Room. 
(See  Plans.) 

The  south  front  is  executed  in  Portland  stone ;  the  piers 
and  springing  stones  are  granite.  The  architect  states  that 
every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure  the  stability  and 
duration  of  the  edifice. 

The  number  of  officers  and  servants  of  all  classes  be- 
longing to  the  Custom  House  cannot  be  specified  here: 
but  from  the  plans  and  elevation  of  the  building,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  accommodations  and  arrangements  are  made 
for  a  very  large  establishment.  Besides  nine  commissioners 
and  a  secretary,  there  are — a  receiver-general,  an  inspector- 
general,  a  great  nimiber  of  comptrollers,  cashiers,  solicitors, 
inspectors,  registrars,  collectors,  surveyors,  clerks  of  various 
degrees,  landing-waiters,  &c.  amounting  to  at  least  three 
hundred  persons. 

The  accompanying  Plans  in  Plates  I.  and  II.  will  show 
the  arrangement  and  comparative  sizes  of  the  numerous 
apartments  on  the  two  principal  floors ;  whilst  the  elevation 
of  the  south  or  principal  fronts  and  the  section  of  the  great 
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rooni^  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  architecture  and 
adornments  of  this  pul)lic  edifice. 


REFERENCES    TO   THE    PLANS. 

Plate  I.  Seciimi  of  the  Long  Room;  and  Plan  of  the 
Principal  Story.      1 — 9.    Pay   Offices,   &c.      10.  Treasury. 

11.  Bench  Officers'  Rooms.  16,  36.  Great  Staircases.  17- 
Accountant  of  Petty  Receipts.  18,  19.  Surveyor  of  Sloops. 
20.  Registrar  General  of  Shipping.  24.  Surveyor  of  the 
Acts  of  Navigation.  25,  32.  Strong  Rooms.  27.  Comp- 
troller inwards.  28,  29.  Surveyor  of  Buildings.  30.  Col- 
lector outwards.  33.  Trinity  Light  Office.  34,  35.  Bond 
Office.  38.  Board  Room.  39,  40.  Chairman's  Ante-Rooms. 
41.  Committee  Room.  44,  45.  Secretary's  Rooms.  46 — 53. 
Western,  Northern,  Whitehall,  and  Plantation  Clerks'  Of- 
fices. 54,  55.  Minute  Clerks'  ditto.  56.  Clerk  of  the 
Papers.     57 — 59.  Petition  Offices.     61.  Messengers,  &c. 

Plate  II.  Elevation  of  the  Southy  or  Water  Front,  and 
Plan  of  the  Ground  Floor.  1.  1.  Entrance  Halls.  2.  2. 
Great  Staircases.  3.  3.  Halls.  4.  5.  Landing  Surveyors. 
7.  Wood  Farm  Office.  8.  Tide  Waiters'  Room.  9.  Tide 
Surveyors.      10.    Inspectors   of  the   River.      11.    Gangers. 

12.  Landing  Waiters.  13.  Warehouse.  14.  Coast  Waiters. 
15.  Coast  Office  Long  Room.  16.  Coast  Bond  Office. 
17.  Warehouse.  18.  Coffee  Office.  19.  Housekeeper's 
Office.  20.  Searchers'  Clerks.  21.  Merchants'  and  Brokers' 
Room.  22.  ComptroUing  Searchers.  23.  Appointers  of 
the  Weighers.  24,  Office  for  printed  forms  for  the  Planta- 
tion Department. 

Tlie  Architect  of  the  Custom  House  published,  in  folio. 
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1818,  "  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections,  with  an  Historical 

and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Edifice,^^  from  which  work 

the  chief  of  the  preceding  narrative  has  been  derived. 

J.  B. 


On  the  26th  of  January,  1825,  a  portion  of  the  floor 
of  the  Long  Room,  about  forty  feet  across,  and  twenty 
lengthwise  to  the  apartment,  gave  way  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  and  fell  into  the  King^s 
Warehouse  beneath.  This  accident,  by  which,  very  for- 
tunately, no  person  was  injured,  was  occasioned  by  the 
arches  of  brickwork  supporting  the  floor  not  being  sufli- 
ciently  strong,  and  also  weakened  by  the  loosening  of  the 
earth  by  the  previous  high  tides.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
actual  damage  was  confined  to  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  entire  area,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  rebuild  the  Long 
Room,  and  basement  beneath  it ;  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert) 
Smirke  was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  repairs 
necessary  to  put  the  building  into  a  state  of  perfect  security. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  proper  to  adhere  to  the  design 
of  his  predecessor;  in  consequence  of  which  the  centre 
compartment  of  the  river  fa9ade  has  become  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  the  representation  given  of  it  in  the  second  of 
the  annexed  plates,  the  wings  alone  remaining  according  to 
the  original  design.  Still,  with  the  assistance  of  that  eleva- 
tion, we  shall  be  able  to  convey  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of 
the  alteration  which  has  been  made. 

Instead  of  exhibiting  as  formerly  nine  large  windows,  the 
exterior  of  the  Long  Room  has  now  thirteen,  arranged  in  five 
divisions ;  viz.,  five  in  the  middle  compartment  (which  has  a 
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prostyle  hexastyle  before  it  of  the  same  order  as  the  wings), 
three  in  that  on  each  side  of  it,  and  one  in  each  of  the  ends 
or  parts  adjoining  the  wings,  which  are  distinguished  by 
antae.  Of  these  windows,  those  in  the  centre  and  ends  have 
cornices  and  consoles,  the  intermediate  ones  architraves  only. 
It  should  be  observed  too,  that  they  differ  from  those  in  the 
wings  not  only  in  having  dressings  to  them,  but  in  size, 
being  somewhat  larger,  though  not  so  much  so  as  to  seem 
tliereby  intended  to  carry  with  them  any  distinction;  yet 
enough  to  make  their  cornices  range  with  the  string  course 
in  the  wings :  therefore  had  the  whole  of  them  been  uniformly 
finished  by  the  addition  of  that  member,  the  line  so  indicated 
would  have  been  preserved  throughout.  There  is  no  second 
tier  of  windows  below  the  entablature,  as  in  the  wings;  but 
there  is  a  series  of  upper  windows,  in  what  may  be  consi- 
dered an  attic  story,  substituted  for  the  original  attic  or 
podium,  which  was  ornamented  with  panels  in  relief,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  effective  features  in  Mr.  Laing^s 
design.  If  we  further  add,  that  a  plain  doorway  has  taken 
place  of  the  arch  originally  forming  the  entrance  to  the 
warehouses  in  the  basement,  we  have  said  quite  sufficient  to 
show  the  great  dissimilarity  between  the  two  designs. 

No  doubt,  the  second  architect  was  seduced  into  the 
change  he  has  wrought,  by  the  idea  that  the  whole  would 
acquire  greater  consistency  and  unity  from  the  centre  being 
made  to  accord  with  the  wings ;  and  had  these  been  the  best 
parts  of  the  original  design,  he  could  not  have  done  better 
than  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  whole  of  a  piece  with  them.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  happened  to  be  the  worst — the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures, whose  only  merit  was  that  they  gave  additional  import- 
ance to  the  centre  itself.  The  taste  displayed  in  them  is  of 
the  most  exceptionable  kind — pseudo-classical,  and  exhibiting 
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a  mere  vulgar  display  of  columns,  which  are  not  only  para- 
sitical and  perfectly  useless,  but  produce  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  causing  what  might  else  have  been  tolerated  as 
economic  plainness,  to  look  mean,  even  to  shabbiness.  In 
the  centre,  on  the  contrary,  there  was,  as  far  as  general 
appearance  went,  much  to  approve  of, — ^both  distinctness  and 
propriety  of  character.  The  very  first  glance  assured  us  that 
there  was  the  Long  Room,  occupying  the  entire  extent  be- 
tween the  wings ;  whereas  at  present  it  is  altogether  masked, 
the  divisions  given  to  it  externally  indicating  as  many 
separate  apartments  within ;  which  misconception  is  further 
impressed  upon  us  by  our  beholding  what  looks  like  another 
story  above  it,  and  consequently  supposing  there  is  a  ceiling 
between  the  upper  and  lower  windows.  Even  were  there 
no  imposition  in  all  this,  but  the  interior  really  corresponded 
with  the  external  appearance,  the  change  in  the  latter  would 
still  be  a  most  undesirable  one,  because  it  has  substituted  a 
very  every-day  character  for  what  had,  at  all  events,  some- 
thing unusual  in  it.  The  composition  had  some  power, 
although  neither  the  execution  nor  the  details  were  the  best 
unaginable. 

But  if  it  was  considered  an  improvement  to  bring  in  the 
order  in  the  centre,  that  might  surely  have  been  eflFected 
better  than  by  making  it  to  form  a  third  hexastyle,  more 
especially  as  eight  columns  there  would  have  given  two 
more  windows  to  the  middle  division,  and  left  only  three  on 
each  side  of  it,  thereby  reducing  the  divisions  themselves  from 
five  to  three.  Had  this  been  done,  what  is  now  another 
hexastyle  in  the  centre,  would  have  acquired  something  Hke 
due  importance  over  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  wings. 
^^  It  is  true,^^  observes  a  critic  who  has  probed  this  piece  of 
architecture  with  no  very  gentle  hand,  "  that  although  hexa- 
style, like  the  other  two,  this  range  of  columns  is  somewhat 
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longer.  Even  this,  however,  is  attended  with  an  obvious 
defect,  because  these  advanced  and  perfectly  isolated  columns 
are  considerably  wider  apart  from  each  other  than  those 
which,  being  quite  close  against  the  wall,  would  have  better 
borne  to  be  wider  apart.  In  fact,  the  intercolumniation  is 
not  Greek  (Ionic),  but  nearly  armostyle^  for  the  order;  as 
any  one  may  convince  himself  by  imagining  a  pediment  over 
the  columns,  when  he  would  find  it  much  wider  in  its  pro- 
portions than  almost  any  other  hexastyle  portico  we  have.^^* 
The  remark  is  perfectly  just,  as  is  likewise  that  wherein  it 
is  objected  that  this  prostyle  portico  makes  no  pretensions 
to  utility,  there  being  not  even  the  appearance  of  any 
entrance  to  it  from  the  room  in  front  of  which  it  is  placed. 

Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  fa9ade,  as  now 
altered,  exhibits  any  kind  of  improvement  on  the  original 
design,  the  merit  of  which  was  confined  to  that  portion  of  it 
where  the  change  has  been  made.  As  a  piece  of  architec- 
ture, our  Custom  House  will  bear  no  comparison  with  that 
at  Dublin,  which,  all  comparison  apart,  is  a  really  noble  and 
stately  edifice.  Neither  is  any  improvement  discernible  in  the 
interior  of  the  Long  Room :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  now  con- 
siderably lower,  the  upper  range  of  windows,  already  referred 
to,  being  above  the  spring  of  the  segmental  ceiling,  which 
has  compartments  filled  in  with  ground  glass,  through  which 
the  light  is  admitted  from  those  windows,  and  from  corre- 
sponding ones  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  additional  light 
thus  obtained  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  give  the  idea  of 
gloom;  so  that,  in  comparison  with  what  it  formerly  was,  this 
room  is  not  only  low,  but  has  a  somewhat  dismal  appearance. 

EDITOR. 
*  Ralph  Redivivus,  No.  5.  Civil  Engineer  and  Arcliitect's  Journal,  No.  viii. 
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THE  NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE, 

MARK  LANE. 

Did  we  agree  with  one  writer  who  contributed  several  ar- 
ticles to  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  we  should  say  that 
a  brief  history  of  the  com  trade,  including  some  account  of 
the  com  question,  ^^  appears  to  constitute  a  necessary  pre- 
face*^ to  a  description  of  the  Com  Exchange :  being  unable, 
however,  to  perceive  either  the  necessity  or  propriety  of 
touching  upon  matters  which,  although  capable  of  being 
dragged  in  for  the  nonce,  are  utterly  irrelevant  and  foreign 
from  the  character  of  our  publication ;  and  being  quite  certain 
that  those  whom  they  might  ^^  concern  ^^  would  never  think 
of  looking  for  them  here,  even  were  they  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  filling  up  so  much  room,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  building  itself;  which  is  all  that  concerns  our  readers, 
at  least  quoad  architectural  readers ;  for  should  any  of  them 
happen  to  be  students  of  Arthur  Young,  the  agriculturist,  as 
well  as  of  Arthur  Young,  the  connoisseur,  they  doubtless 
already  know  much  more  of  the  com  trade  than  we  could 
pretend  to  hash  up  for  them  out  of  books.  In  short,  ne 
9utor  uUra  crepidam;  the  plain  English  of  which  in  this 
place  is,  the  ^^  Public  Edifices'^  is  not  an  Encyclopsedia ; 
which  brief  remark  is  quite  as  much  to  the  purpose,  as  a 
full-grown  dissertation  on  the  com  trade  and  com  laws 
would  be.  If  we  are  unable  to  spin  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent Corn  Exchange  beyond  half-a-dozen  lines,  it  is  not  our 
fault ;  still  less  do  we  consider  it  our  misfortune. 
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This  new  building  immediately  adjoins  the  older  one^ 
which  still  continues  to  be  made  use  of^  and  which  may 
therefore  with  propriety  be  briefly  described  here,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  some  kind  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  two.  The  lower  part  of  it  consists  of  an  open 
colonnade,  whose  pillars  are  of  the  modem  Doric  kind,  but 
the  entablature  has  a  plain  frieze,  and  its  architrave  is  sin- 
gularly narrow  for  the  order,  or  indeed  for  any  order  what- 
ever. There  are  eight  columns,  with  an  iron  palisading  be- 
tween them;  displaying,  however,  a  very  peculiar  arrange- 
ment, four  of  them  being  placed  in  pairs,  but  in  such  manner, 
that,  beginning  to  reckon  from  the  south  end,  we  find  them 
placed  thus :  first,  a  pair  of  columns  at  that  angle,  then 
three  single  columns,  then  another  pair,  and  at  the  north 
angle  another  single  column,  forming  altogether  five  inter- 
columns,  corresponding  with  which  are  as  many  windows  in 
each  of  the  two  stories  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
over  the  colonnade;  and  which  are  quite  plain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  centre  one  on  the  first  floor,  which  in  ad- 
dition to  other  dressings  has  a  pediment.  What  could  have 
occasioned  such  strange  and  disagreeable  irregularity  in  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  columns,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture: it  looks  far  more  like  accident  or  mistake  than 
intention  of  any  kind,  for  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  putting 
a  pair  of  columns  at  each  angle,  and  four  single  ones  between 
them.  Besides  the  obvious  want  of  uniformity  attending  it, 
it  produces  a  highly  disagreeable  effect  as  regards  the  super- 
structure ;  for  while  its  north  angle  is  supported  only  by  a 
single  column,  there  are  two  beneath  the  next  pier  between 
the  windows,  owing  to  which  two  of  the  latter  are  not  in  the 
same  axis  as  the  intercolumns  below.  Not  the  least  un- 
accountable part  of  the  matter  is,  that  no  one  who  has  spoken 
of  the  building  has  noticed  this  singularity,  but  merely  in- 
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formed  us  that  there  are  eight  columns,  four  of  which  are  put 
in  pairs.  Even  the  statement,  however,  as  to  the  number  of 
columns,  is  not  perfectly  correct ;  there  being  in  fact  a  ninth, 
viz.,  next  the  south  angle  of  the  new  building,  where,  with 
that  at  the  north  angle  of  the  other,  it  forms  an  additional 
interoolumn,  whose  entablature  is  turned  obliquely  from  the 
fit)nt  of  the  old  Exchange  towards  the  new ;  the  space  above 
it  forming  a  kind  of  gap  between  the  two.  This  is  not  noticed 
in  the  view  given  in  Jones's  London,  which,  although  it' con- 
veys a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  New  Exchange,  is  alto- 
gether false  in  what  it  pretends  to  show  of  the  other ;  for 
not  only  is  the  connecting  part  just  alluded  to  omitted,  but 
coupled  columns  are  represented  at  the  angle,  the  iron  pa- 
lisading omitted,  and  triglyphs  inserted  in  the  frieze ! 

But  to  proceed  with  our  description  of  the  first  Exchange. 
— ^There  is  no  wall  behind  these  columns,  so  that  the  in- 
terior, if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  quite  open  to  the  street ; 
but  it  is  rather  a  court  than  a  hall,  the  centre  space  not 
being  covered  by  a  roof.  With  this  difference  it  very  much 
resembles  the  similar  part  of  the  plan  in  the  new  building, 
having,  like  that,  three  intercolumns  at  each  end,  and  five  on 
each  side ;  and  it  further  resembles  it  in  the  great  depth  of 
the  ambulatory  aroimd  it.  Although  it  makes  no  other  pre- 
tension to  architectural  character  than  what  it  derives  from 
the  columns  and  their  arrangement,  the  rest  being  only  naked 
white-washed  walls,  the  effect,  as  seen  from  the  street,  has  a  de- 
gree of  picturesqueness  both  of  an  unusual  and  a  very  pleasing 
kind,  especially  as  there  is  a  second  range  of  columns  between 
those  in  front  and  the  area  of  the  Exchange  itself.  Nay,  the 
plan  might  be  styled  a  very  classical  one,  not  only  as  afford- 
ing an  example  of  an  hypaikral  edifice, — ^whether  the  ar- 
chitect intended  to  produce  an  hypoethral  temple  to  Ceres  is 
doubtful, — but  as  giving  us  what,  as  far  as  plan  goes,  might 
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pass  for  the  model  of  the  atrium  or  cavadium  of  a  Pompeian 
house^  with  its  impbivium,  though  it  is  very  far  from  certain 
that  it  was  designed  expressly  in  imitation  of  one. 

The  New  Com  Exchange,  which  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  Smith,  the  architect  of  St.  Paulas  School, 
and  completed  in  1828,  exhibits  a  very  tasteful  and  ap- 
propriate application  of  the  Grecian  Doric.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  there  are  some  novel  ideas  and  features  in  it,  we 
observe  here  greater  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  style,  than  we 
find  in  many  things  which  are  far  more  accurate  as  copies ; 
and  although  in  respect  to  its  dimensions  the  order  is  upon 
a  moderate  scale,  and  the  whole  edifice  rather  low  when  com- 
pared with  those  around  it,  it  has  a  certain  air  of  grandeur  that 
strikes  somewhat  forcibly.  For  the  very  favourable  impres- 
sion it  makes  at  first  sight,  it  is  perhaps  not  a  little  indebted 
to  what  would  be  hastily  set  down  as  the  disadvantageousness 
of  its  site ;  the  street,  as  its  name  implies,  by  no  means  a  wide 
one,  somewhat  strait,  yet  withal  somewhat  crooked :  hence,  as 
it  is  placed  at  a  bend,  the  building  is  not  seen  until  we  almost 
come  upon  it.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  it  gains  something 
by  contrast,  and  that  not  merely  in  regard  to  style  alone, 
but  size  also ;  for  although  not  quite  so  tall  as  the  houses  ad- 
joining it,  it  possesses  that  kind  of  magnitude  which  arises 
from  proportions  and  magnitude  of  features. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  remarks,  we  may  as  well 
quote  those  of  Mr.  Wightwick,  who  says,  ^^  The  Doric  front 
of  the  Mark  Lane  Com  Exchange  is  at  least  bold  and  pic- 
turesque ;  but  the  designer  has,  in  the  wing  compartments, 
flirted  rather  imprudently  with  the  genii  of  Soane  and 
Smirke.^'  His  criticism  terminating  here,  without  any  at- 
tempt on  his  part  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  the  last  sen- 
tence, we  must  confess  that  it  rather  puzzles  us,  if  only 
because  it  seems  to  imply  that  the  two  architects  whom  it 
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names  are  equally  fanciful ;  whereas  their  styles  are  the  very 
antipodes  of  each  other.  After  all,  he  might  intend  to 
say  no  more  than  that  the  architect,  or  designer,  as  he  calls 
him,  has  ventured,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wings,  upon 
doing  that  for  which  some  of  Soane^s  buildings  would  furnish 
a  more  direct  precedent  than  could  be  derived  from  any 
example  of  antiquity.  What  is  most  apparent  is,  that  the 
remark  ^oes  not  seem  intended  for  a  very  laudatory  one, 
but  rather  as  a  qualification  of  the  praise  bestowed  in  the 
preceding  sentence.  In  itself  it  amounts  to  no  more  than 
a  ^^  flirting^'  sort  of  criticism,  —  such  as  Horace  Walpole 
was  addicted  to, — ^which  vents  itself  in  a  smartly  turned 
expression,  evades  all  difficulty,  and  eludes  being  questioned 
itself,  by  means  of  laconic  brevity  combined  with  oracular 
obscurity.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  sift  the  matter  more 
carefully,  and  examine  the  building  more  deliberately. 

In  point  of  design  this  fa9ade  certainly  merits  investiga- 
tion, because,  whatever  else  may  be  alleged  against  it,  no  one 
can  object  to  it  that  it  is  either  a  direct  copy,  or  an  assemblage 
of  copies,  that  is,  of  parts  entirely  borrowed  from  other 
buildings,  without  other  novelty  than  what  they  derive  from 
their  combination  with  each  other.  Some  praise,  therefore, 
is  due  to  the  architect  for  emancipating  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  that  servile  system  of  imitation,  which  in  any 
other  art  would  be  condemned  as  downright  plagiarism ; 
which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  has  been  persisted  in  quite 
as  much  out  of  indolence,  timid  supineness,  and  want  of 
original  thought,  as  from  better  motive ;  and  which,  so  far 
from  invariably  insuring  correctness,  has  as  frequently  as  not 
occasioned  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  style,  giving  us  its 
forms  without  any  thing  whatever  of  its  genuine  character. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  do  not  find  the  letter  of  Athe- 
nian architecture  rigidly  adhered  to,  we  perceive  its  spirit 
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attended  to,  and  that  the  feeling  so  derived  pervades  the 
whole.     The  colonnade  forming  the  centre  (which,  being  an 
hexastyle  in  antis,  gives  the  same  number  of  intercolumns 
as  an  octastyle),  does  not  constitute  a  loggia,  or  even  a  mere 
corridor;  for,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plan,  the  space  between 
the  columns  and  the  wall  is  occupied,  except  where  the  en- 
trances occur,  by  a  simk  area  screened  by  the  stylobate.  This 
area  being  barely  equal  to  one  diameter,  the  colonnade   is 
much  shallower  than  usual,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  censured 
on  that  account  by  those  who  consider  a  certain  depth  of 
space  behind  the  columns  to  be  an  indispensable  requisite 
for  their  proper  effect,  and  invariably  demanded  in  all  si- 
tuations and  under  all  circumstances.      Now  it  must  un- 
doubtedly be  admitted,  that  although  this  is  one  of  those 
things  which  occasion  no  difference  whatever  in  a  design  as 
shown  in  an  outline  elevation,  it  is  one  that  very  materially 
affects    the  appearance  of  a  building  itself.      It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that,  because  depth  of  space  behind  columns 
is  generally  a  very  great  advantage,  and,  as  far  as  depends 
upon  that  alone,  the  effect  almost  certain  to  be  good, — a 
lesser  degree  of  it  than  usual  will  be  correspondingly  faulty. 
Of  course,  the  character  will,  in  the  latter  case,  differ  mate- 
rially from  what  it  would  be  in  the  former ;  yet  surely  no  one 
will  complain  that  it  should  be  so,  when  such  difference 
becomes  the  source  of  variety,  where  all  other  kinds  of  it  are 
nearly  denied.     It  is  true,  no  positive  rules  can  be  laid  down 
in  regard  to  matters  of  this  sort,  since  so  very  much  depends 
upon  the  individual  subject  and  its  treatment,  and  because 
what  may  be  objectionable  in  general,  may  be  eligible  in  par- 
ticular cases.     Yet  surely  this,   too,  affords   no   cause   for 
regret,  rather  quite  the  contrary  :  the  architect  is  here  left  to 
his  own  discretion,  he  may  err  or  he  may  not ;  yet  where 
would  be  the  merit  of  not  erring,  if  he  could  not  do  otherwise 
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tlian  go  right  ?  What  superiority  would  taste  confer,  were  it 
possible  to  reduce  it  altogether  to  a  system  of  mechanical 
rules? 

In  the  present  instance,  the  very  moderate  distance  at 
which  the  wall  is  placed  behind  the  columns  occasions 
greater  breadth  of  surface,  as  the  light  falls  upon  that  as  well 
as  on  the  columns  themselves  ;  which  would  not  be  the  case 
were  the  wall  so  far  back  that  the  columns  would  relieve 
themselves  entirely  against  the  shadow  of  the  parts  beyond 
them.  At  the  same  time,  the  columns  receive  a  greater 
portion  of  reflected  light,  and  thus  contrast  more  distinctly 
with  the  shadows  which  they  cast  on  the  wall  itself,  and 
which  produce  an  agreeable  variety  and  equipoise  of  light 
and  shade,  according  to  the  sun's  elevation,  when  it  shines 
on  this  (the  west)  side  of  the  building.  But  that  to  which 
more  than  any  thing  else  this  fa9ade  is  indebted  for  its 
classical  air  and  architectural  beauty,  is  the  entire  absence  of 
windows  within  the  colonnade.  Not  only  do  such  apertures 
— ^unless  introduced  very  sparingly  indeed — destroy  repose, 
by  frittering  what  requires  to  be  preserved  nearly  an  imbroken 
surface,  but  they  show  themselves  in  a  situation  where 
their  serviceableness  is  greatly  lessened.  Besides  which,  the 
colonnade  or  portico  itself  seems  misplaced,  being  overlooked 
by  the  rooms  behind  it.  But  the  greatest  objection  of  all 
is,  that  let  us  do  what  we  may,  it  is  almost  impossible,  if 
there  are  windows,  to  prevent  the  colonnade  from  looking 
as  if  erected  in  front  of  what  it  does  not  belong  to, — ^what 
would  be  complete  of  itself  without  any  further  addition,  and 
whose  proper  character  is  as  much  destroyed  by  the  columns 
before  it,  as  it  tends  to  interfere  with  that  intended  to  be 
produced  by  them.  Of  this  we  have  an  egregious  instance 
in  the  front  of  the  Law  Institution,  Chancery  Lane,  which, 
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consisting  entirely  of  a  tetrastyle  in  antis^  surmounted  by  a 
pediment^  looks  like  an  antique  temple  with  the  front  of  a 
modem  house  built  up  within  it. 

To  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  our  description; 
we  may  observe  that  the  wall  is  not  entirely  plain,  it  having 
slightly  projecting  ant»  or  pilasters  corresponding  with  the 
columns ;  and  the  faces  of  those  in  the  centre  serve  partly 
as  a  ground  upon  which  the  jambs  of  the  large  door  are 
raised.  This  door  is  a  feature  not  only  important  for  its 
size,  but  tasteful  in  design, — bold  and  simple,  yet  at  the 
same  time  carefully  finished-  From  the  elevation  given  in 
the  plate,  little  more  can  be  understood  than  the  style  of 
panelling  employed  for  the  door  itself,  the  architraves  along 
its  sides,  and  the  consoles  supporting  the  cornice,  being  con- 
cealed by  the  colunms.  The  former  are  ornamented  with 
paterse,  and  the  others  are  of  somewhat  unusual  but  chaste 
and  elegant  form.  The  only  drawback  on  this  part  of  the 
design  is,  that  the  lesser  doors  (or  rather  door,  that  on  the 
south  side,  though  indicated  as  one  in  the  engraving,  being 
merely  a  blank  panel)  have  no  kind  of  architrave  or 
mouldings. 

In  the  frieze,  wreaths  composed  of  ears  of  com  are  sub- 
stituted for  triglyphs;  and  even  had  they  not  elegance  of 
form,  as  well  as  novelty,  to  recommend  them,  they  would 
still  have  a  propriety  and  significance  which  we  rarely  meet 
with  in  those  similarly  shaped  decorations  of  laurel  trans- 
ferred to  modem  buildings  from  the  entablature  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Thrasyllus. 

The  cornice  here  given  to  the  order  is  rendered  less  cold 
and  scanty  than  usual  by  the  addition  of  a  cymatium  above 
its  corona,  omamented  with  lions^  heads,  that  slightly  break 
its  upper  line.     Much  of  the  peculiar  character  arises  from 
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the  unusually  lofty  blocking  course,  surmounted  in  the  centre 
by  a  podium  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

CORN  EXCHANGE. 

ERECTBD    1828,    ACCORDING   TO   ACT   OF    PARLIAMENT, 
7th    GEORGE    lY.    CHAP.   33. 

This  podium  is,  in  turn,  surmounted  by  a  piece  of  sculpture 
representing  the  royal  arms,  grouped  with  implements  sym- 
bolical of  agriculture.  Thus  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
acquires  considerable  variety  of  outline,  and  somewhat  of 
pyramidal  form,  together  with  distinctly  marked  individuality 
of  character.  Instead  of  being  at  all  at  variance  with  the 
style  adopted,  the  part  we  are  now  considering  is  not  only 
consistent  with,  but  seems  to  give  additional  expression  to 
all  the  rest ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  takes  away  from  it  that 
air  of  direct  imitation  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  avoid  without 
endangering,  if  not  destroying,  the  classical  physiognomy 
intended  to  be  preserved. 

Whether,  in  his  treatment  of  the  wings,  the  architect  has 
successfully  overcome  this  last-mentioned  difficulty,  or,  as  is 
hinted  by  the  writer  above  quoted,  while  aiming  at  novelty 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  innovate  too  freely,  is  what  we 
have  now  to  inquire.  As  far  as  regards  the  order  itself,  that 
is  kept  up  with  sufficient  strictness,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  antae  are  applied  deserves  commendation.  Had  these 
been  merely  coupled,  after  the  usual  fashion,  the  effect  would 
have  been  rather  formal  and  monotonous ;  besides  which  it 
might  not  improperly  have  been  objected,  that  such  duplica- 
tion was  at  variance  with  the  arrangement  of  the  columns^ 
But  by  compounding  instead  of  pairing  them,  and  placing  the 
broader  anta  at  the  outer  angle,  while  the  other  is  made  to 
project  slightly  upon  it,  both  a  due  expression  of  strength 
and  solidity  is  kept  up,  a  certain  degree  of  play  and  variety 
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obtained^  although  there  appears  to  be  nothing  at  all  new  in 
the  idea  itself^  except  that  here  the  two  united  faces  are  of 
unequal  breadth, — an  irregularity  converted  into  a  merit  by 
its  obvious  propriety. 

The  windows,  which  entirely  occupy  the  space  between 
the  antffi,  may  be  considered  as  assuming  the  character  of 
smaU  loggi«,  whose  intercolumns  are  fiUed  in  with  sashes. 
In  style,  therefore,  they  harmonize  with  the  general  design 
far  better,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else  that  could  have  been 
devised  for  the  same  purpose:  the  chief  objection  to  be 
made  in  regard  to  them  is,  that  somewhat  less  plainness — not 
to  call  it  severity  of  style — ^would  not  have  been  amiss,  and 
would  have  prevented  the  small  antae  of  the  windows  from 
appearing  a  repetition  of  the  larger  ones  on  a  diminished 
scale.  No  doubt  the  architect  thought  that,  by  suppressing 
whatever  would  be  likely  to  call  attention  to  these  features, 
he  should  be  less  apt  to  disturb  the  general  composi- 
tion. Still  it  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  found,  that  where 
an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  down  subordinate  parts,  such  as 
windows,  by  making  them  as  plain  as  any  regard  to  finish 
will  allow,  they  become,  on  that  very  account,  the  more 
obtrusive ;  for  a  distinction  is  thus  created  between  them  and 
the  rest,  which  rather  attracts  attention  to  than  withdraws  it 
from  them.  It  being  a  circmnstance  that  does  not  show 
itself  in  the  elevation,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  upper 
window  in  each  wing  is  not  in  the  same  plane  with  the  lower 
one,  but  is  set  further  back,  so  as  to  expose  the  soffit  of  the 
architrave  of  the  larger  order.  This  produces  a  pleasing  sort 
of  variety ;  but  then  it  tends  in  some  degree  to  render 
additional  support  for  the  architrave  desirable,  and  it  might 
therefore  have  been  an  improvement  had  there  been  small 
insulated  antse  or  pillars  of  some  kind  in  front  of  those 
forming  the  divisions  of  the  window  itself.     In  these  parts 
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of  the  elevation  the  cymatium  of  the  cornice  is  not  con- 
tinued throughout^  but  carried  merely  over  the  antae^  where 
it  terminates  on  either  side  against  a  head.  The  propriety 
of  this  may  be  questionable^  but  the  eflFect  is  far  from 
impleasing. 

The  upper  story  of  the  wings,  to  which  we  now  come, 
certainly  display  more  invention  and  decided  novelty  than 
any  other  part  of  the  building.  Here  the  architect  has 
taken  leave  of  precedents  and  authorities :  what,  therefore, 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is,  whether  he  is  to  be  censured  for 
his  temerity,  as  having  been  led  astray  by  the  ambition  of 
produced  novelty,  and  thereby  left  a  warning  to  others ;  or 
whether  the  result  is  such  as  to  justify  the  attempt,  and 
furnish  a  precedent  on  future  occasions.  Without  going 
into  a  discussion  that  would  occupy  far  more  space  than  we 
can  here  devote  to  it,  we  shall  merely  state  that  we  incline 
to  the  latter  opinion;  although  exhibiting  somewhat  un- 
usual forms  and  combinations,  the  style  here  preserves  its 
characteristic  energy,  boldness,  and  breadth.  Although,  too, 
the  parts  themselves  are  simple,  they  acquire  much  pictu- 
resque complexity  from  the  lofty  portion  in  which  the  windows 
are  placed,  being  thrown  further  back,  owing  to  which  the 
pedestals  detach  themselves  with  considerable  projection.  In 
addition  to  the  variety  thus  produced,  we  have  that  arising  from 
the  attic  itself — if  it  may  so  be  termed,  being  both  loftier  than 
the  pedestals,  and  narrower  than  the  compartment  of  the  front 
below ;  from  both  which  circumstances  result  great  contrast 
and  diversity  of  outline.  But  then,  it  will  be  objected,  the 
circular-headed  windows  are  faulty,  being  altogether  inadmis- 
sible in  what  is  so  strictly  Grecian  in  every  other  respect. 
The  excuse  for  them  must  be — ^and  it  is  a  tolerably  satis- 
factory one, — that  in  form  tliey  haimonize  perfectly  with  the 
sieke  or  Greek  piers  at  the  angles  of  the  attic.     Introduce 
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them  elsewhere,  for  instance  within  the  colonnade,  and  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  blemishes,  but,  applied  as  we  here  find 
them,  they  certainly  are  not  at  all  offensive. 

The  interior  calls  for  very  little  description  or  remark,  the 
walls  being  perfectly  plain,  and  there  being  no  other  decoration 
of  any  kind  than  the  columns,  which  are  of  very  slender  pro- 
portions, and  have  deep  capitals,  composed  of  ears  of  wheat. 
Above  the  centre  space  within  the  columns  is  a  lantern  with 
vertical  lights ;  and  those  on  each  side  have  seven  skylight 
compartments  in  their  ceilings.  The  north  w^ing  contains 
a  tavern  and  coffee-room,  and  the  opening  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  other  wing  commimicates  with  the  old  Com  Exchange. 

EDITOR. 
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A — Corn-market. 

B — Seed-market. 

c  c  c  c  c — Counting-houses. 

d — Staircase  leading  to  subscription-room. 

e — Coffee-room. 

/—Bar. 

/7 — Private  dining-room. 

h — Opening  into  old  Corn  Exchange. 


rjgW   CUBK  EZCHATtOB- 


FISHMONGERS'   HALL. 


If  Maitland's  testimony  in  a  case  of  architectural  criticism 
be  worth  any  thing,  the  former  building  of  Fishmongers' 
Hall  was  not  so  deficient  in  beauty  as  many  who  may  recol- 
lect it  will  consider  it  to  have  been ;  for  he  assures  us  that 
*^  the  front  next  the  Thames,  which  has  been  lately  repaired 
and  beautified  at  a  very  extraordinary  expense,  exceeds  every 
thing  of  its  kind  in  this  city,  and  yields  a  most  graceful  and 
pleasant  prospect,  with  a  magnificent  double  flight  of  stone 
stairs  on  the  wharf/'  Such  opinion  says  far  more  for  the 
writer's  patriotism  than  his  refined  taste ;  not  that,  perhaps, 
he  exaggerated  very  greatly  when  he  tells  us  that  it  exceeded 
"  every  thing  of  its  kind ''  then  to  be  met  with  in  the  city  ; 
which  remark,  by-the-bye,  does  not  say  much  for  the  archi- 
tecture of  any  of  the  civic  buildings  in  London  at  the  time 
when  Maitland  wrote,  viz.,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  As  he  could  see  magnificence  in  the  stone  steps  of 
the  old  edifice,  he  would  most  probably  be  quite  beggared 
for  words  to  express  his  admiration  and  astonishment  could 
he  behold  the  present  one.  But,  although  it  is  not  very 
extraordinary  that,  in  speaking  of  what  were  then  compara- 
tively first-rate  structures,  earlier  topographers  should  have 
launched  out  into  praises  which  would  not  now  be  conceded 
to  things  greatly  superior  in  point  of  design,  it  is  strange  to 
find  tliem  frequently  appealed  to,  even  at  the  present  day,  as 
so  many  infallible  oracles  of  taste ;  although,  did  they  happen 
to  live  now,  they  would  either  greatly  qualify  or  wholly  re- 
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tract  much  of  what  they  said ;  which,  if  excusable,  considering 
how  little  was  then  known  of  architecture,  becomes  prepos- 
terous when  brought  forward  as  a  dictum  by  which  we  ought 
now  to  abide. 

That  we  may  afford  the  reader  some  means  of  judging  how 
far  the  old  hall  had  any  claim  to  be  praised  for  its  graceful- 
ness, or  any  other  striking  architectural  merit,  we  will  briefly 
describe  its  elevation  towards  the  river.  Above  a  basement 
or  terrace  having  a  projection,  in  whose  face  was  an  arched 
entrance,  and  on  each  of  its  returns  or  sides  a  flight  of  steps, 
viz.,  Maitland^s  ^'  magnificent  double  flight  of  stone  stairs,^' 
— ^were  two  floors  with  nine  windows  in  each,  reckoning  as 
one  of  them  the  door  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  story.  This 
door  was  an  exceedingly  heavy  composition,  with  clustered 
Ionic  columns  and  pilasters,  and  surmoimted  by  a  curved 
scroll  pediment,  broken  in  the  centre  and  filled  up  with  the 
company^s  arms.  All  the  windows  on  both  floors  were  like- 
wise crowned  with  pediments,  alternately  curved  and  angular, 
and  those  of  the  lower  windows  came  against  the  tablets  or 
breastings  of  the  upper  windows ;  therefore,  as  only  the  dress- 
ings were  of  stone,  the  piers  looked  like  broad  stripes  of 
brick-work  inserted  between  the  parts  consisting  of  stone- 
work. The  centre  was  marked  by  a  slightly  projecting  break 
with  stone  quoins  at  its  angles,  similar  to  those  at  the  ends, 
and  by  a  heavy  pediment  with  block  cornices  corresponding 
with  the  horizontal  one.  On  each  side  of  this  there  were 
small  dormer-windows  in  the  roof,  which  served  to  give  the 
whole  an  aspect  as  remote  as  possible  from  either  graceful- 
ness or  magnificence. 

Such  was  the  structure  which  the  taste  or  the  patriotism 
of  its  day  caused  to  be  regarded  with  admiration,  and  which, 
we  are  assured,  surpassed  every  thing  of  its  kind  the  city 
could  then  boast.     Hardly  any  one  can  affect  to  regret  its 
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demolition^  or  be  of  opinion  that  the  new  building  does  not 
make  us  sufficient  amends  for  the  loss  of  the  old  one, — except 
he  should  be  very  far  gone  indeed  in  antiquarian  enthusiasm, 
and  reverence  for  every  remnant  of  by-gone  days.  Without 
innovation,  and  the  destruction  it  brings  along  with  it,  no 
architectural  improvement  could  take  place  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  metropolis ;  and  those  which  have  been  carried  into 
effect  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  London  Bridge  may  very 
well  reconcile  us  to  the  modem  air  they  have  imparted  to 
that  ancient  quarter  of  the  city.  The  very  greatly  increased 
facility  of  traffic  is  not  the  least  important  advantage ;  and, 
as  regards  mere  architectural  effect,  may  be  mentioned  the 
view  that  has  been  opened  to  the  Monument,  which  now 
shows  itself  very  conspicuously,  as  seen  from  King  William 
Street,  and  likewise  as  a  distant  object,  from  the  end  of 
Princes*  Street  by  the  Bank,  and  Comhill.  But,  if  the 
Monument  has  been  a  gainer  by  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  not  so  the  church  of  St.  Magnus,  which,  looked 
down  upon  from  the  lofty  arch  carried  over  Thames  Street, 
seems  quite  sunk  in  a  hole ;  while,  in  itself,  it  is  very  little 
calculated  to  convey  the  most  favourable  idea  of  the  taste 
which  prevailed  when  it  was  erected.  In  appearance  it  is  at 
once  heavy  and  mean  and  dismal,  and,  although  the  work  of 
Wren,  has  not  a  single  beauty  to  compensate  for  its  general 
ugliness  of  design ;  not  that  it  is  in  this  respect  much  worse, 
or  at  all  so,  than  many  of  the  other  churches  attributed  to  the 
same  architect,  whose  fame  would  have  been  far  better  con- 
sulted had  his  productions  of  this  class  been  left  unnoticed, 
and  our  admiration  of  his  talents  demanded  only  for  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  choicest  of  his  other  productions.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  St.  Magnus's  Church  is,  that  its 
taste  agreed  sufficiently  well  with  that  shown  in  old  London 
Bridge. 
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As  the  new  bridge  is  described  in  a  separate  article  on 
bridges  in  this  work^  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  any 
remarks  respecting  it  here ;  we  therefore  proceed,  without 
further  delay,  to  give  an  accomit  of  the  new  Fishmongers' 
Hall.  The  old  building  having  been  taken  down  at  the 
latter  end  of  1827,  the  present  one  was  shortly  after  com- 
menced on  the  same  site,  where  it  forms  the  west  side  of 
Adelaide  Place,  and  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Henry  Roberts.  The  south  or  river  front  is  raised  on  a 
lofty  granite  basement,  rising  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  street 
and  bridge  pavement.  Excepting  at  its  ends,  the  basement 
projects  out  beyond  the  building,  forming  five  open  arches, 
within  which  are  the  entrances  to  the  warehouses  and  vaults 
below  the  street ;  and  above  it  is  a  platform  or  terrace  from 
which  a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  centre  window  of 
what,  with  regard  to  the  street,  is  the  ground-floor  of  the 
edifice.  Above  this  basement  is  an  Ionic  hexastyle  of  engaged 
colimms,  whose  shafts  are  fluted,  and  this  portion  of  the 
front  is  crowned  by  a  pediment.  It  has  been  objected,  that 
the  employment  of  attached  columns — ^particularly  in  this 
style — is  not  only  faulty  in  itself,  but  produces  a  certain 
flatness,  and  want  of  light  and  shade :  it  certainly  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  front  had  not  a  bold  prostyle  given 
it,  extending  over  the  projection  in  the  basement,  for  it 
would  then  have  acquired  far  greater  dignity  of  appearance, 
as  seen  either  from  the  river  or  the  bridge.  It  is  probable 
tliat  it  was  considered  better  to  sacrifice  something  of  external 
effect,  than  to  obstruct  in  any  degree  the  view  from  the 
windows,  and  likewise  darken  the  upper  rooms ;  and  as 
windows  could  not  have  been  dispensed  with  within  the 
portico,  where  they  would  have  been  obtrusive  features,  we 
may  be  1>etter  reconciled  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  archi- 
tect;  for  as  to  any  obstruction  of  light  by  a  projecting  portico. 
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that  could  hardly  have  been  attended  with  inconvenience  in 
a  building  of  this  kind^  for,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan^  only 
one  window  of  the  court  drawing-room  would  have  been 
within  the  portico^  and  the  court  dining-room  is  not  likely 
to  be  ever  made  use  of,  except  of  an  evening  when  lighted 
up.  In  fact,  none  of  the  principal  apartments  in  such  build- 
ings are  made  use  of,  except  on  occasions  of  entertainments ; 
consequently,  it  is  of  very  little  importance  whether  they  are 
perfectly  well  lighted  by  day. 

What  is  more  injurious  to  the  general  effect  than  tlie 
columns  being  engaged,  is  the  want  of  greater  boldness  and 
richness  in  the  cornices  of  the  pediment,  and  the  outline 
of  the  latter  being  interrupted  by  and  mingled  with  that  of 
the  podium  continued  from  the  balustrade.  It  cannot  how- 
ever fairly  be  urged,  as  has  been  done  by  some,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  unity  between  this  and  the  adjoining  front,  for,  in 
regard  to  style,  they  are  perfectly  similar,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  features  are  the  same  in  both.  It  is  true  the 
south  and  east  fronts  are  "  distinct  compositions ;"  nor  is  it 
easy  to  imderstand  how  or  why  they  should  be  otherwise 
than  distinct,  being  two  distinct  sides  of  the  building.  Such 
remark  must  be  allowed  therefore  to  partake  of  hypercriticism, 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  thing  except  a  peripteral  Grecian 
temple  that  will  satisfy  the  rigorous  exaction  of  unity,  the 
objection  alluded  to  implies.  Had  the  pediment  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  river  front,  then,  indeed,  that  towards 
the  street  would  have  required  to  be  treated  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  what  it  now  is ;  or  had  the  colimins  been 
attached  in  the  one  and  insulated  in  the  other,  such  discre- 
pancy would  have  afforded  some  grounds  for  censure.  Of 
the  two,  the  east  front  is  certainly  the  more  pleasing  compo- 
sition, were  it  only  because  its  divisions  are  better  propor- 
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tioned  to  each  other,  whereas,  in  the  one  first  noticed,  there 
being  only  the  breadth  of  a  single  window  compartment  or 
intercolumn  on  either  side  of  the  centre,  as  marked  by  the 
columns  and  pediment,  those  spaces  have  too  much  the  look 
of  mere  bits,  which  it  might  have  been  more  advisable,  per- 
haps, to  include  within  the  columns. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in'  its  general  design  this  east  front 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Union  Club- 
house towards  Trafalgar  Square.  What  degree  of  resemblance 
there  is,  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  comparing  together 
the  plates  of  the  respective  subjects  ;  but  there  certainly  are 
not  a  few  differences  also,  and  unless  we  mistake  very 
greatly,  the  advantage  will  be  found  to  lie  on  the  side  of  the 
building  we  are  now  examining.  Here  the  windows  are  far 
better  proportioned  to  the  spaces  they  occupy ;  nor  are  there 
so  many  different  kinds  of  them  as  in  the  Club-house,  where 
they  are  so  varied  as  to  produce  what  is  little  less  than  con- 
fusion. Besides  which,  the  whole  is  in  far  better  keeping 
without  that  intermixture  of  enrichment  in  some  parts,  and 
nakedness  in  others,  that  is  observable  in  the  ^^Union.^^ 
One  circumstance,  moreover,  that  may  perhaps  be  considered 
unimportant  and  trifling  in  itself,  and  hardly  constituting  part 
of  the  general  design,  but  which,  nevertheless,  materiaUy 
affects  it,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  area  is  inclosed.  That  of 
the  Club-house  has  only  plain  iron  palisades,  such  as  we  see 
before  other  houses ;  but  here  there  are  pedestals  and  balus- 
ters, which  are  ornamental  in  themselves,  and  heighten  the 
architectural  character  of  the  whole ;  whereas  palisades,  un- 
less coloured  in  imitation  of  bronze,  and  designed  with  regard 
to  propriety  and  elegance  of  form,  almost  invariably  detract 
more  or  less  from  the  effect  of  the  building,  and  give  a  con- 
fused and  ordinary  appearance  to  its  lower  part. 
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In  one  respect  the  east  front  of  Fishmongers'  Hall  does 
most  undeniably  resemble  that  of  the  other  buildings  namely, 
in  the  entrance  not  being  in  the  centre ;  yet,  in  this  case,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  place  the  door  in  the  situation  it 
now  occupies,  since  otherwise  it  would  have  been  too  near — 
inconveniently,  if  not  dangerously  so — ^to  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  down  to  the  river.  Nevertheless,  the  symmetry  of 
the  design  is  better  preserved  here,  and  the  style  of  the  door 
itself  and  the  corresponding  window  both  in  better  taste 
and  more  of  a  piece  with  the  rest,  than  are  the  similar  features 
in  the  other  building. 

Having  concluded  our  remarks  on  the  exterior, — for,  as 
the  north  side  is  little  exposed  to  view,  and  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  display,  it  calls  for  no  particular 
remark, — ^we  shall  now  describe  the  interior.  The  ground- 
floor  will  not  detain  us  long,  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  entrance-hall  and  staircase,  being  devoted  to 
ofiices  and  rooms  of  business.  The  hall  itself  offers  nothing 
remarkable,  being  merely  a  good-sized  room,  (although  it 
extends  no  further  than  the  first  window  from  the  entrance, 
in  the  centre  compartment  of  the  front,)  from  which  we 
enter  through  a  door  on  the  side  facing  the  windows  into  the 
staircase.  The  lower  part  of  this  has  antse  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite,  and  in  the  compartment  facing  the  first 
flight  of  stairs  the  space  between  the  antce  is  filled  up  with 
a  large  mirror,  which  reflects  the  stairs  so  that  those  who 
descend  them  see  what  appears  to  be  an  opening  into  another 
staircase  directly  before  them ;  whereby  an  air  of  spacious- 
ness, and  a  perspective  vista  are  obtained,  which  produce  a 
more  striking  effect  than  if  the  entrance  from  the  hall  had 
been  directly  opposite  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  nor  is  the  effect 
at  all  the  less  because  the  lower  part  of  the  staircase  is 
comparatively  thrown  into  shade  by  the  gallery  or  landing 
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above.*  The  staircase  receives  no  light  from  above,  but  only 
from  the  large  triple  window  (shown  in  the  plan),  which  is 
decorated  with  antse  of  sienna  scagliola.  Beneath  its  centre 
compartment,  and  on  the  first  landing  of  the  stairs,  where 
they  branch  off  to  the  right  and  left,  is  a  large  niche,  con- 
taining a  statue  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Walworth,  who 
belonged  to  the  Fishmongers^  Company,  and  was  one  of  the 
six  lord  mayors  it  had  the  honour  of  giving  to  the  city  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  years.  The  knight  is  represented  in 
the  act  of  striking  Wat  Tyler  with  his  dagger,  and  on  the 
pedestal  is  the  following  inscription : — 

Brave  Walworth  knight,  Lord  Maior,  y^  slew 

Rebellious  Tyler  in  his  alarmes, 
The  king  therefore  did  give  in  lieu 

The  dagger  to  the  Citye's  arms. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Richard  II,  Anno  Domini  1381. 

The  window  (whose  compartments  are  bordered  with 
stained  glass)  constitutes  the  chief  decoration  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  staircase,  the  walls  being  plain,  and  without  any 
thing  besides  the  doors  to  break  their  uniformity  of  surface* 
Yet,  if  the  character  of  this  portion  of  the  interior  does  not 
partake  of  splendour,  in  which  respect  it  must  be  allowed  to 
fall  greatly  short  of  the  pomp  and  variety  manifested  in  the 
staircase  of  Goldsmiths^  Hall,  it  possesses  a  certain  simple 
dignity.  The  door  at  the  south  end  of  the  landing  opens  into 
an  ante-room,  which,  although  small,  at  least  in  comparison 
with  the  other  apartments,  has  something  very  striking  and 
unusual  in  its  plan.     Were  it  not  that  its  form  is  shown  in 

*  The  situation  of  the  mirror  may  be  sufficiently  well  understood  from  the 
plan  of  the  upper  floor,  as  it  corresponds  with  that  of  the  centre  door  in  tlie 
banqueting-room,  and  the  door  from  the  hall  is  in  the  compartment  to  the  north 
of  the  mirror. 
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the  plate^  we  should  doubt  whether  we  could  so  describe  it 
as  to  convey  a  precise  idea  of  it  to  the  reader,  without  being 
misunderstood  as  to  any  of  the  particulars ;  but  as  its  peculiar 
shape  there  explains  itself  to  the  eye  at  once,  we  need  only 
point  out  what  is  not  there  quite  evident,  namely,  that  the 
room  is  lighted  chiefly  through  a  dome  in  the  ceiling  over 
the  square  part  of  the  plan,  from  which  is  suspended  a 
chandelier.  The  whole  of  the  ceiling  is  exceedingly  rich, 
and  is  arched  above  the  narrower  and  longer  division.  The 
window  at  one  end  of  this  last-mentioned  space  is  filled  in 
with  ground  or  rather  frosted  glass,  which  diapers  the  whole 
surface,  and  thus,  while  it  admits  light,  serves  as  a  screen 
against  the  buildings  behind  that  side  of  the  hall,  and  as  a 
decorative  feature  to  the  room  itself.  Owing  to  its  being  thus 
extended,  not  only  does  this  ante-room  acquire  a  decided  and 
peculiar  character,  but  one  great  advantage  resulting  from 
the  plan  adopted  for  it  is,  that  it  communicates  immediately 
with  every  one  of  the  three  principal  rooms,  which  may  be 
entered  from  it ;  so  that  it  may  be  quoted  as  one  of  those 
happy  instances  where  convenience  and  architectural  effect 
go  hand-in-hand,  and  mutually  assist  each  other. 

The  next  apartment  our  description  will  take  in  its  route, 
is  the  court  dining-room,  whose  four  windows  command  a 
very  fine  and  interesting  view  of  the  river  and  the  bridge. 
It  is  a  very  noble  apartment,  of  45  feet  by  30,  and  20  high, 
with  a  ceiling  of  bold  and  simple  character,  whose  cove  is 
ornamented  with  a  range  of  antefixee,  surmounting  the 
cornice  from  which  it  springs.  The  walls  are  formed  into 
panels  by  enriched  mouldings,  and  in  those  over  the  doors 
are  bas-reliefs.  At  each  end  of  the  room  is  a  noble  marble 
chimney-piece,  above  which  is  an  exceedingly  large  mirror ; 
and  these  mirrors  being  opposite  each  other,  reflect  almost 
interminably  the  splendid  silver  chandelier,  hanging  from  the 
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centre  of  the  ceiling.    The  furniture  is  rich  but  simple  ;  and 
the  whole  has  an  air  of  grandeur  tempered  by  sobriety. 

From  this  we  enter  the  court  drawing-room,  which  is 
somewhat  smaller,  its  dimensions  being  40  feet  by  25.  In 
point  of  decoration,  however,  it  is  richer,  as  it  has  scagliola 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  a  correspond- 
ing entablature ;  and  on  the  side  facing  the  three  windows 
belonging  to  the  east  front,  the  spaces  between  the  pilasters, 
one  of  which  contains  a  white  marble  chimney-piece,  are 
filled  with  mirrors.  The  ceiling  is  highly  decorated;  the 
furniture  rose-wood  and  green  silk  damask,  and  the  curtains, 
which  are  en  suites  have  richly  carved  and  gilt  cornices.  Yet 
even  this  room,  that  may  pass  for  magnificent  in  comparison 
with  many  a  west-end  ^^  saloon,^*  shrinks  into  comparative 
insignificance  as  soon  as  we  enter  the  banqueting-room, 
which  is  judiciously  kept  as  the  cheval  de  bataille  and  corps 
de  reserve  when  strangers  are  conducted  over  the  building. 
Here  the  climax  from  the  ante-room  through  the  other 
apartments  shows  itself  complete,  not  only  as  regards  in- 
creased spaciousness,  but  architectural  design  also.  The 
room  is  73  feet  by  38,  and  33  high,  measured  to  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling,  which  is  an  elliptic  cove  (with  sunk  panels), 
springing  from  a  highly  enriched  entablature.  The  Corinthian 
pilasters,  which,  like  those  of  the  drawing-room,  are  of 
sienna  scagliola,  are  continued  on  both  sides  and  ends  of  the 
apartment,  and  on  the  east  side  form  two  slight  recesses,  in 
which  the  extreme  windows  are  placed ;  owing  to  which  the 
plan  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  play  and  variety  that  is 
favourable  to  the  general  coup  d^oeiL  On  the  side  facing  the 
windows  are  three  doors  (the  centre  one  that  opening  from  the 
staircase)  with  two  chimney-pieces  between  them ;  the  colour 
of  which  latter  is  perhaps  not  the  most  judiciously  selected, 
for,  being  of  black  marble,  without  any  thing  to  balance  them 
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in  hue^  on  the  opposite  side^  they  seem  to  operate  rather  as 
a  drawback  on  all  the  rest.     At  the  north  end  are  two  doors, 
one  communicating  with  a  back  staircase^  the  other  with  the 
serving-room ;  and  the  centre  compartment,  formed  by  the 
ant®  between,  is  occupied  by  a  side-board,   supported  on 
dolphins.    The  upper  part  of  this  end  of  the  room  is  recessed, 
so  as  to  form  a  gallery,  beyond  and  enclosed  by  the  ant® ; 
and  this  is  certainly  not  the  least  striking  and  effective  part 
of  the  design;  for,  instead  of  at  all  interfering  with  the  ordon- 
nance  of  the  room,  the  gallery  gives  increased  depth  and 
spaciousness,  and  variety  of  surfaces,  and  very  forcibly  re- 
lieves the  ant®,  whose  capitals,  together  with  about  a  third 
of  their  shafts,  become  insulated  in  consequence  of  the  space 
behind  them.     It  should  be  added,  too,  that  the  soffit  or 
ceiling  of  the  gallery  is  so  enriched,  as  to  conduce  in  no 
small   degree  towards   the  general  decoration.     Although, 
therefore,  it  may  fall  short  of  the  banqueting-room  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  in  dimensions  and  some  other  particulars,  in 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  its  gallery  and  general  sym- 
metry, the  one  here  described  has  decidedly  the  advantage 
over  its  rival.     There  are  also  two  other  novel  and  very 
pleasing  pieces  of  embellishment,  namely,  the  centre  panel 
within  the  arch  formed  between  the  line  of  the  cornice  and 
curve  of  the  ceiling,  at  each  end  of  the  room :  these  panels  are 
filled  in  with  stained  glass,  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  transparencies  rather  than  windows ;  and  on  that  at 
the  north  end  are  emblazoned  the  company's  arms,  and  the 
royal  arms  on  the  other.    There  are  also  shields  of  the  city 
arms  and  those  of  the  twelve  principal  companies  in  front  of 
the  music  gallery ;  and  a  series  of  similar  emblazonments,  in 
honour  of  the  chief  benefactors  and  wardens  of  the  Company, 
are  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  below  the  entabla- 
ture; yet,  though  they  contribute  to  embellishment,  these 
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armorial  bearings  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  style  of 
the  architecture,  not  being  like  those  upon  the  two  glazed 
panels  confined  within  any  border  whose  outline  corresponds 
with  the  lines  of  the  architectural  members.  Most  probably 
heraldry  would  abate  nothing  of  its  punctilio,  else  some  mode 
might  have  been  devised  of  reconciling  it  better  with  the 
other  decorations.  After  all,  these  somewhat  exotic  embel- 
lishments are,  even  to  the  most  fastidious  eye,  such  slight 
blemishes,  that  they  derogate  nothing  from  the  merits  of  this 
elegant  piece  of  interior  architecture.* 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  building  was  completed  for 
between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds  under  the  original 
estimate. 

EDITOR. 

*  A  view  of  this  apartment  was  exhibited  this  year  (1838)  at  the  Royal 
Academy ;  yet,  though  in  other  respects  a  drawing  of  great  merit,  it  hardly  did 
justice  to  the  subject,  for  it  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  the  room  being  so  spacious 
as  it  appears  to  be  to  a  person  standing  in  it.  Besides  which,  owing  to  the  great 
distance  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  entire  extent  of  the  room,  a  great 
part  of  the  effect  attending  the  gallery  at  the  further  end  was  necessarily  lost,  it 
being  too  remote  to  admit  of  its  ceiling  being  shown. 
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a — Staircase. 

b — Ante-room. 

c — Court  dining-room. 

d —  Serving-room. 

e — Court  drawing-room. 

f' — Banqueting-hall. 

g — Serving-room,  under  gallery. 

h — Livery  drawing-room. 

i — Clerk's  do. 

k  k  k  k — Chambers. 


THE  EAST  INDIA  HOUSE, 


LEADENHALL   STREET. 


The  management  of  the  vast  concerns  of  so  powerful  a 
body  as  the  East  India  Company,  whose  financial  and  com- 
mercial operations  involve  the  interests  of  millions  of  indivi- 
duals, must  require  large  and  extensive  offices  and  store- 
houses; and,  accordingly,  the  buildings  in  London  appro- 
priated to  their  use  are  objects  of  considerable  importance. 
The  edifice  called,  by  way  of  distinction.  The  India  House, 
in  Leadenhall  Street,  is  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  present 
essay. 

This  structure  was  raised  in  the  place  of  the  former  India 
House,  which  was  built  in  1726  on  the  spot  where  stood 
the  mansion  of  Sir  William  Craven,  a  merchant,  who  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1610.  The  old  building  extended 
only  the  breadth  of  the  western  wing  of  the  present,  and 
was  occupied  by  a  single  Director.  The  concerns  of  the 
Company  requiring  more  space  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  persons  employed,  it  was  determined,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  to  enlarge  the  building;  and  for  that 
purpose  some  houses  to  the  east  were  purchased  and  taken 
down,  to  afford  room  for  the  extension. 

Tlie  present  building,  commenced  in  1799^  from  designs 
by  Mr.  R.  Jupp,  then  Architect  to  the  Company,  is  not 
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entirely  new,  but  an  enlargement  of  the  preceding,  with  a 
new  front  and  other  improvements.  Some  apartments  have 
since  been  built  by  Mr.  C.  Cockerell ;  and  considerable  alter- 
ations are  at  present  (1826)  in  progress,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Wilkins.  The  front,  190  feet  in  length,  is  composed 
of  a  central  portion  and  two  wings.  In  the  first  is  a  portico  of 
six  fluted  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  supporting  an  entabla- 
ture and  pediment.  On  the  frieze  of  the  former  are  sculp- 
tured a  variety  of  ornaments,  imitative  of  the  antique ;  and 
the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  is  decorated  with  groups  of 
emblematical  figures.  In  the  middle  is  represented  George 
III.  leaning  on  a  sword,  and  holding  a  shield  extended  over 
Britannia,  who  is  embracing  Liberty.  Another  group  ex- 
hibits  Mercury,  accompanied  by  Navigation,  tritons,  and 
sea-horses,  emblematical  of  Commerce,  introducing  Asia  to 
Britannia,  at  whose  feet  she  offers  her  tributary  stores.  On 
one  side  of  his  Majesty  reclines  Order,  attended  by  Religion 
and  Justice,  with  the  city  barge,  and  other  emblems  of  the 
metropolis,  in  the  back-ground;  and  beyond  these  are 
Industry  and  Integrity.  The  opposite  extremities  of  the 
tympanum  are  filled  by  figures  denoting  the  Thames  and 
the  Ganges.  On  the  apex  of  the  pediment  is  a  statue  of 
Britannia,  holding  a  spear  with  the  cap  of  Liberty ;  at  the 
east  angle  is  a  figure  of  Asia,  seated  on  a  camel ;  and  at  the 
west,  another  of  Europe,  on  a^  horse. 

The  relievo  in  the  pediment,  executed  by  Bacon,  has  been 
the  subject  of  repeated  criticism.  The  greatest  objections  to 
it  arise  from  the  common-place  character  of  the  design,  and 
the  obscurity  pervading  it,  which  renders  it  diflicult  to  de- 
cipher the  application.  In  allegorical  sculptures  or  painting, 
the  figures  should  be  so  distinctly  discriminated  by  their 
attributes,  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  their  being  mis- 
taken for  any  thing  but  what  they  are  intended  to  represent. 
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Mr.  Bacon^  in  his  design^  seems  to  have  felt  so  forcibly  the 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  object,  that  he  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  indicate  the  figure  of  Integrity  by  affixing  to 
it  a  label  with  the  name  inscribed.  Within  the  portico  is 
the  principal  door-way,  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  and 
having  two  windows  on  each  side.  The  wings  of  the  build- 
ing  are  plain,,  with  two  tiers  of  windows,  and  crowned  by  a 
balustrade.  From  the  hall  a  long  passage  extends  south- 
ward, and  several  others  branch  oflF,  in  various  directions,  to 
the  different  offices  and  apartments.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
considerably  decorated,  particularly  the  grand  court-room, 
the  committee  room,  the  room  for  the  committee  of  cor- 
respondence; besides  which,  the  old  and  new  sale  rooms, 
the  library,  and  the  museum,  deserve  particular  notice. 

The  grand  court-room  is  a  square  apartment,  with 
windows  on  the  south  side,  opposite  to  whicH  is  a  pedi- 
mented  door-way  (having  Corinthian  pilasters  at  the  sides), 
which  leads  to  the  general  court-room.  On  the  west  side 
is  a  recess  for  the  chairman's  seat,  in  a  style  of  decoration 
corresponding  with  the  door-way,  but  with  columns  instead 
of  pilasters.  On  the  east  side  is  a  fine  marble  chimney- 
piece,  the  jambs  of  which  are  terminal  figures,  designed  to 
represent  Brahmins.  The  busts  are  of  white,  and  the 
pedestals  of  veined  marble.  Over  the  centre  is  a  piece  of 
sculpture  in  high  relief,  representing  Britannia  sitting  on  a 
globe,  imder  a  rock  by  the  sea-side,  looking  towards  the 
east :  her  right  arm  leans  on  an  Union  shield,  while  her  left 
holds  a  trident,  and  she  has  a  naval  crown  on  her  head. 
Behind  are  two  boys,  one  leaning  on  a  cornucopia,  and 
steadily  regarding  her — the  other  playing  with  the  treasures 
poured  forth.  In  attendance  are  female  figures  representing 
India,  Asia,  and  Africa.    On  the  shore  is  represented  a  reed- 
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crowned  figure,  emblematical  of  the  Thames,  with  a  rudder  of 
a  ship,  leaning  on  a  flowing  urn,  and  holding  a  cornucopia. 
In  the  back-ground,  mercantile  labour  and  commerce  are 
typified  by  a  man  cording  a  bale  of  goods  and  by  ships.  This 
piece  of  sculpture  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  East 
India  Company,  gilt  and  handsomely  decorated. 

The  committee-room  has  a  fine  marble  chimney-piece, 
over  which  hangs  a  portrait  of  General  Stringer  Lawrence,  in 
his  military  dress. 

In  the  committee-room  of  correspondence  is  a  large 
painting,  by  West,  representing  the  presentation  of  a 
Dewannee  to  Lord  Clive,  by  the  Great  Mogul.  On  one  side 
of  the  fire-place  is  a  portrait  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  in  a 
general^s  imiform ;  and  on  the  other,  a  portrait  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Here,  also,  are  portraits  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  of  the'  late  Persian  Ambassador.  The  ceiling  is  orna- 
mented with  an  allegorical  picture,  respecting  the  riches  of 
the  East  presented  to  Britannia. 

The  old  sale-room. — ^The  west  end  of  this  apartment  is 
semicircular,  and  it  is  lighted  principally  from  above.  Six 
niches  are  filled  with  statues  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis, 
Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Sir  George  Pocock,  General 
Lawrence,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  The  last  is  represented  in 
British  regimentals ;  but  all  the  rest,  except  Hastings,  are 
arrayed  in  Roman  military  dresses. 

The  new  sale-room  is  fitted  up  much  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  preceding.  The  wall  is  ornamented  with  pilasters 
and  paintings  emblematic  of  the  Company's  commerce, 
together  with  figures  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
in  medallions. 

In  a  room  adjoining  the  chart-oflice  is  a  model  of  a 
large  ship,  the  Comwallis,  built  in  India.    This  model  is  a 
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specimen  of  Indian  ingenuity^  and  it  seems  tx)  be  admirably 
executed.  In  the  same  apartment  are  two  paintings^  the 
Battle  of  Algiers,  and  that  of  the  Nile,  by  Butterworth. 

The  library,  which  is  situated  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
building,  on  the  upper  floor,  is  sixty  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth,  with  a  semicircular  recess  on  one  side. 
Over  the  chimney-piece  are  busts  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 
Orme,  the  historian  of  India ;  and  in  the  recess  is  a  bust  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Tumerelli;  and  another  of 
Colebrooke,  the  Orientalist,  by  Chantrey.  The  literary 
treasures  of  this  apartment  consist  of  Sanscrit  manuscripts, 
presented  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  which  originally  amounted  to 
about  one  thousand  six  hundred  volimies ;  but  the  number 
has  been  reduced  by  binding  some  of  them  together ;  other 
works  relating  to  Brahminical  literature;  Chinese  manu- 
scripts; a  curious  Siamese  manuscript,  written  in  yellow 
letters  on  a  black  ground ;  Malay  manuscripts,  composed  of 
strips  of  the  palm-leaf.  Here  is  also  a  manuscript  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Tippoo  Saib,  containing  his  dreams,  with 
their  interpretations ;  and  having  prefixed  to  it  a  tremendous 
curse  or  denunciation  against  any  person  who  dares  to  in- 
spect the  mysterious  volume.  Another  manuscript  contains 
the  history  of  the  family  of  Tippoo;  and  a  copy  of  the 
Koran,  which  belonged  to  that  Prince,  is  preserved  here. 
Some  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  are  written  on  silky  India 
paper,  and  beautifully  ornamented  with  historical  and  mytho- 
logical designs,  in  gold  and  colours  of  the  most  brilliant  hue. 
A  great  number  of  cases  contain  valuable  maps  and  charts  of 
the  seas  and  territories  of  the  East,  besides  plans  and  views 
of  the  Company's  forts  and  factories.  Here,  too,  are  several 
volumes  of  drawings  of  Indian  plants,  and  delineations  of  the 
arts,  customs,  and  dress  of  the  Orientals.     There  is  likewise 
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a  copious  and  increasing  collection  of  printed  books  relating 
to  India^  oriental  literature^  &c. 

The  botanical  collections  are  curious  and  interesting^ 
though  at  present  not  properly  arranged^  for  want  of  room. 
They  consist  of  the  Herbal  of  Dr.  F.  Hamilton^  containing 
plants  from  India^  Nepaul^  and  Aya;  the  Herbal  of  Dr. 
Horsfield^  comprising  plants  from  Java^  and  a  collection  of 
plants  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta. 

The  museum^  adjoining  the  library^  contains  a  vast  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  curious  objects^  both  natural  and 
artificial^  chiefly  from  Asia.* 

J.  BRITTON  and  J.  M.  MOFFATT. 

*  A  few  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  deserve  notice. 

The  Javanese  Tapir,  a  quadruped  with  a  hide  like  that  of  the  Hog,  having  a 
lengthened  proboscis,  and  its  hoofs  divided  into  three  parts ;  exceeding  greatly 
in  size  the  South  American  Tapir.  This  newly  discovered  animal  is  described 
in  Horsfield's  Researches  in  Java. 

A  collection  of  quadrupeds,  chiefly  of  the  Cat  and  Monkey  tribes,  from  Java. 

Collections  of  birds  from  Java,  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  ; 
of  aquatic  bu^,  from  the  same  island ;  of  birds  from  India,  Siam,  and  Cochin 
China ;  and  a  small  collection  of  birds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

A  Lion's  skin  brought  from  India,  where  this  animal  is  so  seldom  seen,  that 
doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  its  existence  in  the  Asiatic  quarter  of  the  globe. 

A  collection  of  Javanese  insects,  principally  of  the  Butterfly  kind. 

A  marine  production,  called  the  Cup  of  Neptune ;  curious  corals,  ^c,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Singapore. 

Beautiful  models  of  Chinese  scenery,  consisting  of  rock-work,  executed  in 
hard  wood,  bronzed ;  temples  of  ivory ;  with  human  fig^ures,  birds,  trees,  &c., 
formed  of  silver,  embossed,  and  mother  of  pearl. 

Chinese  drawings,  one  of  which,  representing  a  Chinese  festival,  is  executed 
with  more  attention  to  perspective  than  the  artists  of  China  usually  display. 

A  complete  Chinese  Printing  Press. 

The  Foot-stool  for  the  Throne  of  Tippoo  Saib,  formed  of  solid  gold,  in  the 
shai)e  of  a  tiger's  head,  with  the  eyes  and  teeth  of  crystal.  A  magnificent  throne, 
to  wliich  this  appertained,  was  constructed  by  order  of  Tippoo,  soon  after  he 
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succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Mysore.  It  was  composed  of  massy  gold,  the 
seat  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  under  a  canopy  supported  by  piUars 
of  gold,  and  adorned  with  jewellery  and  pendant  crystals  of  great  size  and 
beauty.  This  throne  was  broken  up  and  sold  piece-meal,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
captors,  to  whom  the  produce  was  distributed  as  prize-money. 

A  musical  Tiger,  found  in  the  palace  of  Tippoo,  at  Seringapatam.  It  is  a  kind 
of  hand-organ,  enclosed  in  the  body  of  the  tiger ;  the  whole  represents  a  man 
lying  prostrate  in  the  power  of  that  animal,  of  which  the  roar,  together  with  the 
groans  of  the  victim,  are  heard. 

The  armour  of  Tippoo  Saib,  consisting  of  a  corselet  and  helmets,  made  of 
quilted  cotton  covered  with  green  silk ;  of  a  texture  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  a 
blow  of  a  sabre. 

Bricks  brought  from  Hilla,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  ancient  Babylon.  They  have  inscriptions  indented  in  what  has  been 
termed  the  nail-headedf  or  Persepolitan  character,  forming  lines  or  columns ;  for 
it  is  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  learned,  whether  these  characters  are  to  be 
read  perpendiculariy,  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  or  longitudinally,  like  those  of 
European  nations.  Some  of  these  bricks  seem  to  have  been  baked  on  a  matting 
of  rushes,  the  impression  left  by  which  is  still  visible  on  the  under  side ;  as  is 
also  some  of  the  bituminous  cement,  by  which  they  were  apparently  united. 
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Prior  to  the  foundation  of  this  edifice^  the  merchants 
met  together  in  the  open  air,  in  Lombard  Street,  where  they 
long  continued  to  be  exposed  to  nimierous  inconveniences, 
as  well  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  as  from  other 
circumstances.  Various  schemes  were  occasionally  sug- 
gested to  remedy  these  evils,  but  the  earliest  serious 
attempt  to  remove  them  was  made  by  Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
(father  of  Sir  Thomas,)  ^  the  King's  Merchant,'  in  1531, 
in  which  year  he  was  sheriff  of  London:  his  endeavours, 
however,  were  not  successful;  although  he  interested  the 
King,  Henry  the  Eighth,  sufficiently  to  induce  him,  three 
years  afterwards,  to  send  letters  to  the  City,  directing  the 
building  of  a  Burse  at  Leadenhall.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  very  laudably  perse- 
vered in  his  father's  designs,  proposed  to  the  Corporation, 
in  1564,  ^  That,  if  the  City  would  give  him  a  piece  of 
ground  in  a  commodious  spot,  he  would  erect  an  Exchange 
at  his  own  expense,  with  large  and  covered  walks,  wherein 
the  merchants  and  traders  might  daily  assemble,  and  transact 
business  at  all  seasons,  without  interruption  from  the 
weather,  or  impediments  of  any  kind.'  This  offer  was 
accepted,  and  in  1566  various  buildings  were  purchased  in 
Cornhill,  at  the  expense  of  the  City ;  and  the  ground  being 
levelled  and  prepared,  Sir  Thomas  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  Burse  on  the  7th  of  June  in  that  year :  the  superstruc- 
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ture  was  carried  on  with  such  rapidity^  that  the  whole  building 
was  covered  in  with  slate  before  the  termination  of  1567. 

On  January  23^  1570-71^  Queen  Elizabeth^  after  dining 
with  many  of  her  nobility^  at  Sir  Thomas  Oresham^s  house^ 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Excise  Office^  between 
Broad  Street  and  Bishopsgate  Street,  visited  the  Burse,  and 
'^  caused  the  same  to  be  proclaimed  the  Roy  all  Ea:chanffe,  and 
so  to  be  called  from  thenceforth  and  not  otherwise/^ 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  died  November  21,  1579,  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  this  edifice,  and  its  various  appurte- 
nances, after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  ^^  jointly  for  ever  to  tlie 
Corporation  of  London,  and  the  Company  of  Mercers,^^  upon 
trust,  that  the  former,  out  of  their  moiety,  should  pay  sala- 
ries of  j£50  per  annum  each  to  four  Professors,  who  should 
read  public  lectures,  gratuitously,  on  Divinity,  Astronomy, 
Geometry,  and  Music,*  at  his  mansion-house,  (which  was 
afterwards  called  Gresham  College,)  and  j£lO  annually  to 
each  of  the  following  prisons,  viz.  Newgate,  Ludgate,  Wood- 
Street-Compter,  the  Marshalsea,  and  the  King's-Bench ;  and 
that  the  Mercers^  Company,  out  of  their  moiety,  should  grant 

annual  salaries  of  j£50  each  to  three  persons,  who  should 

• 

deliver  lectures,  as  above,  on  Civil  Law,  Physic,  and  Rhe- 
toric; pay  jEIOO  per  annum  for  four  quarterly  dinners,  at 
tlieir  own  Hall,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  whole  Com- 


*  The  Gresham  Lectures  were  probably  the  first  of  a  scientific  nature  ever  gra- 
tuitously submitted  to  the  public  ;  and  we  know  of  no  others  of  the  like  descrip- 
tion. It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  rendered  more  effect- 
ive and  usefiiL  Seven  lecturers  are  now  paid  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  each, 
to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  on  as  many  branches  of  polite  literature  and  science ; 
but  from  some  neglect,  or  undefined  cause,  they  fail  in  the  original  intention  of 
being  publicly  beneficial  and  publicly  interesting.  The  annual  salaries  to  the 
Professors  are  £100  each ;  i.  e.  £50  as  originally  devised,  and  X50  instead  of 
household  accommodation,  as  first  provided  in  the  College. 
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pany;  and  allow  £10  yearly  to  each  of  the  Hospitals  of 
Christ,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Thomas,  and  Bethlehem,  the 
Spital,  and  the  Poultry-Compter.  The  present  annual  rental 
is  at  least  £3000. 

The  fabric  erected  by  Gresham  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  conflagration  of  London  in  September,  1666. 
On  the  2d  of  November  following,  as  appears  from  the  books 
of  the  Mercers*  Company,  *^  Mr.  Hook,  Mr.  Mills,  and  Mr. 
Jerman,  the  City  Surveyors,  were  requested  to  prepare  an 
estimate  for  rebuilding  the  Royal  Exchange.*'  In  February 
1666-7^  the  joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Mercers* 
Company  ordered  the  ground  to  be  cleared,  and  agreed  to 
petition  the  King  for  an  order  to  obtain  Portland  stone.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  *^  the  Committee  being  aware  of  the  great 
burthen  of  business  lying  upon  Mr.  Mills,  for  the  City  at 
that  time,  and  considering  that  Mr.  Edward  Jerman  was  the 
most  able  known  artist  (besides  him)  that  this  City  then  had, 
unanimously^^  made  choice  of  Mr.  Jerman  ^^to  assist  the 
Committee  in  the  agreeing  for,  ordering,  and  directing  of  that 
work.**  On  the  3d  of  May,  that  ^^ artist**  having  applied 
for  instructions,  the  Committee  ^^  agreed  that  the  new 
Exchange  should  be  built  upon  the  old  foundations,**  and 
that  *^  the  pillars,  arches,  and  roof,  should  be  left  for  him  to 
model,  ^  according  to  the  rules  of  art^  for  the  best  advantage 
of  the  whole  structure.** 

When  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the  building  were  pre- 
pared, the  Lord  Mayor  and  a  deputation  from  the  Com- 
mittee, attended  by  Mr.  Jerman,  laid  them  before  the  King, 
Charles  II.,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  his  permission 
to  extend  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Exchange  into  the 
street.  The  designs  were  approved  by  his  Majesty,  and  the 
permission  granted;  in  consequence  of  which  the  building 
was  immediately  proceeded  with,  and,  on  the  23d  of  October, 
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the  King  laid  the  base  of  the  column  on  the  west  side  of  the 
north  entrance;  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  months  the 
first  stone  of  the  eastern  column  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of 
York^  afterwards  James  the  Second. 

From  the  above  particulars  it  appears  certain  that  the 
architect  of  this  building  was  Edward  Jerman,  and  it  is  the 
more  necessary  to  advert  to  that  circumstance,  because' the 
design  has  frequently,  but  erroneously,  been  attributed  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  fact  will  become  more  evident 
by  the  following  extract  from  evidence  detailed  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"  December  9th,  1667.  The  Committee  considered  the 
draft  made  by  Mr.  Jerman  for  rebuilding  the  Exchange^  and 
resolved,  '  That  porticos  should  be  built  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  according  as  his  Majesty  desires,  and  as  are 
described  in  the  aforesaid  draft. ^  ^^ 

During  the  period  occupied  by  the  rebuilding  of  this 
edifice  the  merchants  had  held  their  meetings  at  Gresham 
College ;  but  the  works  being  suflSciently  advanced,  the  new 
Exchange  was  publicly  opened  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1669;  die  expense  of  its  construction  having  amounted  to 
£58,962,  which  was  defrayed  in  equal  moieties  by  the  City 
and  the  Mercers*  Company.*  Since  that  period  the  fabric 
has  several  times  undergone  considerable  repairs,  and  parti- 

*  This  Company,  to  discharge  its  moiety  of  the  expense,  was  obliged,  from 
time  to  time,  to  borrow  money  at  exorbitant  interest;  insomuch  that,  in  the 
year  1682,  they  had  issued  bonds  on  account  of  the  trust  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
to  the  amount  of  £45,795.  From  a  statement  rendered  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  1729,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  lecturers  having  filed  a  bill  against  the 
trust,  it  appeared  that  there  was  due  to  the  Mercers'  Company,  through  the 
aforesaid  expense  and  other  payments,  the  sum  of  £100,659  18«.  \d.;  and 
in  the  year  1745,  when  a  continuation  of  the  account  was  produced  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  principal  and  interest  then  due  amounted  to 
£141,885  7*.  \d. 
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cularly  about  the  year  176?^  when  the  sum  of  £10,000  was 
granted  by  Parliament  towards  the  expense. 

Very  extensive  reparations  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  fabric  since  the  year  1820,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  George  Smith,  Esq.,  Architect  to 
the  Mercers*  Company.  These  consist  of  raising  a  new 
stone  tower  on  the  south  side,  in  the  place  of  a  more  lofty 
one  of  timber;  chipping,  scraping,  and  repairing  the  entire 
surface  of  the  building ;  constructing  three  new  stone  stair- 
cases of  large  dimensions ;  repairing  and  restoring  the  sculp- 
tured figures  and  scroll-work,  and,  in  short,  renovating  the 
whole  edifice.  The  staircases  alone  cost  about  £6,000,  and 
the  aggregate  expenses  are  estimated  at  about  £33,000. 

The  ground  plan  is  nearly  a  regular  quadrangle,  including 
a  spacious  open  court,  and  having  a  projecting  piazza,  or 
arcade,  externally,  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The 
principal  front  is  towards  the  south,  in  ComhiU;  but  the 
narrowness  of  the  street,  which  is  here  still  more  con- 
tracted by  the  carrying  out  of  the  piers  quite  to  the  car- 
riage-way, precludes  it  from  being  fully  and  advantageously 
seen.  This  front  is  210  feet  in  extent.  Its  central  part 
consists  of  a  portico,  with  retiring  wings:  the  former  is 
composed  of  a  lofty  arch-way,  opening  from  the  middle 
intercolumniation  of  four  Corinthian  three-quarter  columns, 
and  with  them  supporting  an  entablature  of  the  same  order ; 
over  the  centre  of  which  are  the  royal  arms  and  supporters 
of  George  the  Fourth,  and  on  each  side  a  balustrade,  &c. 
surmounted  by  statues,  emblematical  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Within  the  lateral  intercolumniations,  over  the 
lesser  entrances  to  the  arcade,  are  two  niches,  containing  the 
statues  of  the  kings  Charles  the  First  and  Second^  in  Roman 
habits,  by  Bushnell. 

The  tower,  which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  portico. 
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consists  of  three  stories.  In  firont  of  the  lower  storv,  which 
is  of  the  Doric  order^  and  of  a  square  fbnn,  is  a  niche, 
containing  a  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ;  and  over  the 
cornice,  fsunng  each  of  the  cardinal  points,  is  a  bust  of  Queen 
Elizabeth :  at  the  angles  are  colossal  griffins,  bearing  shields 
of  the  city  arms.  Within  the  second  story,  which  is  divided 
into  an  octagon  by  trusses,  &c.  is  an  excellent  clock  with 
four  dials ;  there  are  also  four  wind-dials.  The  upper  story 
(which  contains  the  bell)  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  peri- 
style, or  colonnade,  of  eight  Corinthian  columns,  crowned 
by  an  entablature  and  a  dome :  the  latter  is  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  vane,  of  gilt  brass,  shaped  like  a  grasshopper,  the 
crest  of  the  Gresham  family.  The  fa9ade  waUs  which 
project  laterally  from  the  basement  of  the  tower  are  sculp- 
tured with  two  alto-relieyos,  in  panels;  one  representing 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with  attendant  figures,  and  heralds  pro- 
claiming the  original  building;  and  the  other,  Britannia, 
seated  amidst  the  emblems^  of  Commerce,  accompanied  by 
the  Polite  Arts,  Science,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture. 
The  height  from  the  basement  line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is 
128  feet  6  inches. 

Within  the  quadrangle  is  a  spacious  area,  measuring  144 
feet  by  117  feet,  surrounded  by  a  broad  piazza,  which,  as  well 
as  the  area  itself,  is,  for  the  general  accommodation,  arranged 
into  several  distinct  parts,  called  Walks^  where  foreign  and 
domestic  merchants,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  daily  meet  to  transact  business.  In  the  centre, 
on  a  circular  pedestal,  about  eight  feet  high,  surrounded 
with  an  iron  railing,  is  a  statue  of  Charles  the  Secondy  in  a 
Roman  habit,  by  Spiller.  A  raised  seat  on  a  step  is  con- 
tinued roimd  the  inner  part  of  the  piazza,  except  where 
interrupted  by  the  entrances.  Over  the  piazza  is  a  flattish 
groined  roof,  which  springs  from  a  series  of  antce,  or  pilas- 
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ters,  with  intervening  corbels^  masked  by  animals^  heads^ 
blank  shields^  and  other  ornaments.  In  the  central  part  of 
each  division  of  the  groining  is  a  large  ornamented  shield, 
displaying  either  the  city  arms,  the  arms  of  the  Mercers? 
Company,  viz.  a  maiden's  head,  crowned,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  or  those  of  Gresham,  namely,  a  chevron,  ermine, 
between  three  mullets. 

On  the  centre  of  each  cross  rib,  also,  in  alternate  suc- 
cession, is  a  maiden's  head,  a  grasshopper,  and  a  dragon. 
Between  the  pilasters  are  twenty-eight  niches,  only  two  of 
which  are  occupied  by  statues,  viz.  that  towards  the  north- 
west, in  which  is  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  by  Caius  Gabriel 
Gibber,  and  that  towards  the  south-west,  in  which  is  Sir 
John  Barnard,  whose  figure  was  placed  here  whilst  he  was 
yet  living,  at  the  expense  of  his  fellowc<5itizens,  ^^in  testi- 
mony of  his  merit  as  a  merchant,  a  magistrate,  and  a  faithful 
representative  of  the  City  in  Parliament.''  On  the  area 
side,  the  piazza  is  supported  by  a  series  of  arches,  rising 
from  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  and  surmounted  by  a 
corresponding  entablature :  in  the  spandrels  are  tablets,  &c., 
surrounded  by  festoons,  scrolls,  and  other  ornaments.  The 
key-stones  of  the  arcade  are  sculptured,  alternately,  with  the 
msaden's  head,  grasshopper,  and  dragon;  but  those  of  the 
great  entrances  have  the  lion  and  the  greyhound. 

The  inner  face  of  the  superstructure,  which  consists  of 
two  stories,  has  an  imposing  aspect;  but  the  decorations 
are  too  numerous :  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade. 
Between  the  piers  of  the  upper  entablature,  within  square 
attic  borderings,  are  twenty-five  large  niches,  containing 
figures  of  twenty-one  of  our  sovereigns,  (four  being  vacant,) 
viz.  on  the  south  side,  Edward  /.,  Edward  III.,  Henry  V., 
and  Henry  VL;  on  the  west,  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V., 
Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  VIII.;   on  the  north,  Edward  VL, 
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Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  L,  Charles  /.,  Charles  II., 
and  James  II. ;  on  the  east,  are  William  and  Mary ;  within 
a  conjoined  or  double  niche,  George  /.,  George  II.,  and 
George  III.  Several  of  the  above  sovereigns  are  represented 
in  armour,  and  others  in  Roman  habits;  the  Queens  are 
chiefly  in  the  dresses  of  the  times.  Many  of  these  statues 
were  formerly  gilt ;  but  the  whole  are  now  of  a  plain  stone 
colour.  Walpole  says  that  the  major  part  was  sculptured  by 
CaiiLs  Gabriel  Gibber :  those  of  George  the  First  and  Second 
were  executed  by  Rysbrach,  and  that  of  his  late  Majesty  by 
Wilton.  In  different  parts  of  the  roof  are  four  lofty  weather- 
cocks, which  communicate  with  wind-dials  in  the  interior. 

Under  the  projection  of  the  north  and  south  fronts,  on 
the  right  of  the  entrances,  are  spacious  flights  of  steps, 
leading  to  the  galleries,  which  form  a  regular  communication 
through  the  upper  stories,  and  connect  with  the  various 
offices  and  apartments  into  which  they  are  divided.  There 
is  likewise  a  third  staircase  on  the  west  side,  where  there  is 
an  entrance  passage  from  Castle  Alley :  opposite  to  this,  on 
the  east  side,  is  a  similar  entrance  from  Sweeting's  Alley. 
Originally  the  above  offices  were  opened  as  shops  of  diffe- 
rent descriptions,  but  they  are  now  occupied  by  the  Royal- 
Exchange  Assurance  Offices,  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  Office, 
Lloyd's  Subscription  Coffee-House  and  Committee  Rooms, 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Office,  the  Gresham  Lecture  Rooms, 
&c.  and  divers  coimting-houses  for  merchants  and  under- 
writers. 

E.  W.  BRAYLEY. 


As  is  the  case  with  several  other  subjects  contained  in  these 
volumes,  Fuit  is  the  motto  that  may  be  attached  to  this ;  the 

VOL.    II.  E 
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whole  building  being  now  swept  away,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  made  within  its  walls  by  the  fire  which  broke 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  viz.  on  the  night  of 
January  10th,  1838.  It  was  first  discovered  by  one  of  the 
Bank  watchmen,  who,  at  about  ten  o^clock,  perceived  flames 
issuing  from  the  north-east  comer,  where  Lloyd^s  coffee- 
room  was  situated;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  that  part  of  the 
building  was  in  an  entire  blaze;  for  although  the  alarm 
had  been  immediately  given,  and  a  great  many  engines  had 
been  brought  to  the  spot  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  so 
intense  was  the  frost,  that  they  could  not  be  worked  without 
the  utmost  difficulty.  By  one  o'clock  the  north  and  west 
sides  were  destroyed,  and  the  flames  were  spreading  them- 
selves in  the  direction  of  the  tower,  to  save  which  was  now 
the  chief  object  of  concern.  Such,  however,  was  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  spread,  and  so  intense  was  the  heat,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  that  the 
firemen  could  do  very  little  towards  attempting  to  check 
them ;  and  another  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  the  tower 
itself  was  involved  in  the  general  blaze,  which  was  aided  by 
the  quantity  of  wood-work  withinside  it.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  fall,  though  it  was  expected  to  do  so  not 
only  at  the  time,  but  for  several  days  afterwards.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  building,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  was  a 
range  of  shops  forming  one  entire  side  of  Sweeting's  Alley, 
quickly  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest ;  and,  soon  after,  the  walls 
of  the  interior  fell  into  the  quadrangle.  With  the  exception 
of  the  external  walls,  the  destruction  may  be  said  to  have 
been  complete :  the  chief  wonder  is,  that  it  was  confined  to 
the  Exchange,  and  that  the  houses  on  the  other  side  of 
Sweeting's  Alley,  a  mere  narrow  passage,  should  have 
escaped  without  any  injury. 
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That  the  newspapers  should  have  instantly  set  about 
bewailing  the  loss  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  representing  it  to 
have  been  little  short  of  a  perfect  paragon  of  architecture,  is 
not  ^  all  surprising :  should  the  same  fate  befall  the  Mansion- 
House,  they  would  instantly  discover  that  it  had  been  a 
most  splendid  and  sumptuous  edifice ;  though,  as  it  happens 
to  have  got  an  ill  name,  nobody  knows  how,  everybody  now 
abuses  it,  nobody  knows  exactly  why :  but  it  is  surprising 
that  writers  of  a  different  class,  and  professing  to  speak  the 
language  of  sober  criticism,  should  have  extolled  in  almost 
unqualified  terms  a  structure  which  abounded  in  glaring 
solecisms,  and  otherwise  exhibited  much  bad  and  positively 
humpish  taste.  Before  the  alterations  made  at  the  time  the 
new  tower  was  built,  the  intercolumn  on  each  side  of  the 
large  arch  towards  Comhill  had  a  curved  pediment  above  its 
entablature ;  these  were  removed,  and  the  balustrades,  shown 
in  the  elevation,  substituted  for  them :  yet,  after  these 
partial  corrections,  and  other  attempts  to  give  that  front  a 
more  modem  air,  enough  was  left  to  show  very  plainly  the 
taste  of  the  original  de§ign.  For  evidence  of  this  we  need 
look  no  further  than  the  filling  up  of  the  two  intercolumns 
just  referred  to,  consisting  of  a  door-way,  niche,  and  cir- 
cular mezzanine  window  of  the  most  barbarous  forms,  and 
piled  up  one  upon  the  other  in  a  most  grotesque  manner. 
The  architecture  of  the  interior  or  quadrangle  was  not  at  all 
in  better  taste  than  the  exterior,  rather  still  less  so ;  poor  and 
straggling  below,  confused  and  whimsical  above,  encumbered 
with  coarse  and  trivial  ornaments,  that  produced  littleness 
instead  of  grandeur,  perplexity  instead  of  richness.  Among 
other  intolerable  caprices  of  design  it  presented,  the  archi- 
trave of  the  upper  order  (it  amounts  almost  to  irony  to 
term  it  so)  was  cut  through  by  oval  \iHndows,  as  may  be 
seen   in   the  annexed  perspective   ^^ew.     Though   not  the 
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most  fastidious  of  critics^  Ponz^*  who  notices  some  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  London,  in  his  ^^  Viage  fuera  de 
Espafia/'  censures  the  architecture  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
saying,  *^  toda  la  decoracion  carece  de  elegancia/* 

As  to  the  future  Royal  Exchange,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
at  present  to  form  even  any  conjecture  in  respect  to  it, 
except  that  convenience  will  probably  be  far  better  con- 
suited  in  it  than  was  the  case  in  the  former  structure,  which 
was  internally  a  mere  open  court  with  a  sheltered  walk 
around  it.  From  what  has  yet  transpired  on  the  subject,  all 
that  can  be  predicted  without  danger  of  its  being  contra- 
dicted by  after  circumstances,  is,  that  very  extensive  improve- 
ments are  likely  to  take  place  at  that  extremity  of  Comhill. 
And  such  is  at  present  the  irregular  and  confused  manner 
in  which  the  adjacent  buildings  are  disposed,  that  it  will 
probably  be  found  expedient  to  clear  away  not  only  what 
are  called  the  "  Bank  Buildings,  '^  but  some  of  the  opposite 
ones,  so  as  to  form  an  open  space  or  square,  one  side  of 
which  would  be  the  south  front  of  the  Bank ;  the  west  front, 
or  end  of  the  new  Exchange,  being  set  so  far  back  from  the 
line  of  the  old  one,  as  entirely  to  clear  the  east  wing  of  the 
other  edifice.  Yet,  as  far  as  the  Bank  is  concerned,  it  will 
perhaps  be  more  adviseable  to  let  the  range  of  buildings 

*  This  writer,  whose  Viage  de  Eapana  in  18  vols.  8vo.  contains  a  vast  fund  of 
information  relative  to  the  buildings  and  the  fine  arts  in  Spain,  speaks  somewhat 
coldly  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  in  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen 
any  particular  beauties.  In  fact,  his  observations  on  the  buildings  he  visited  in 
this  country,  are  rather  dry  and  brief;  and  in  one  instance  he  shows  himself  to 
have  been  quite  a  stranger  to  our  history,  for  he  tells  us  that  Rubens'  ceiling  at 
Whitehall  contains  allegories,  alluding  to  William  III.  and  Charles  I.  This 
blunder,  however,  is  not  greater  than  that  committed  by  the  Italian  historian  of 
sculpture,  who  says  Greenwich  Hospital  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Paul  II. 
D.  Antonio  Ponz  visited  this  country  about  the  year  1783.  He  died  Dec.  4th, 
1792,  at  the  age  of  67. 
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facing  it  remain  in  statu  quo^  and  set  back  the  north  front  of 
the  new  Exchange  upon  the  same  line.  At  all  events  it  will 
be  important  that  the  plan  of  the  whole  locality  should  be 
maturely  studied^  and  definitively  settled,  in  order  that  the 
Exchange  itself  may  be  designed  so  as  to  be  in  every  respect 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  situation. 

EDITOR. 
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Until  the  present  century,  almost  the  only  buildings  which 
possessed  any  claim  whatever  to  notice  on  account  of  their 
architecture  were  our  public  edifices ;  yet  even  of  these  there 
were  not  many  deserving  of  praise,  or  capable  of  standing 
the  test  of  a  critical  examination.  Few  were  conspicuous  for 
their  magnitude,  stiU  fewer  for  their  beauty,  being  for  the 
most  part  insipid  copies  from  a  debased  school,  of  which  it 
was  difiicult  to  say  whether  their  utter  insignificance,  or  the 
bad  taste  they  exhibited,  ought  most  to  excite  our  regret. 
To  pretend  to  maintain  the  contrary,  would  be,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  compromise  our  judgment  as  critics,  and  to  sacrifice 
truth  to  paltry  adulation. 

Some  sixty  years  ago,  the  front  of  the  Bank,  as  it  then 
stood,  exhibited  what  might  be  considered  a  fair,  certainly 
not  the  worst,  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  our  civic  struc- 
tures. It  then  consisted  merely  of  the  portion  originally 
designed  by  Sampson,  and  completed  in  1736,  contiguous  to 
the  church  of  St.  Christopher,  which  stood  on  its  western 
side.  Considering  the  period  at  which  it  was  built,  its  eleva- 
tion might  be  termed  handsome,  and  even  chaste ;  for  it  pos- 
sessed more  boldness,  and  had  less  of  frittered  and  spurious 
decoration,  than  most  of  its  contemporary  edifices. 

It  being  found  necessary  to  provide  greater  accommoda- 
tion for  the  business  of  so  gigantic  an  establishment,  the 
Governors  resolved  to  conduct  the  requisite  improvements 
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on  an  extensive  scale^  and  with  a  liberal  regard  to  architectu- 
ral effect.  The  adjacent  houses^  and  the  church  already  men- 
tioned^  on  the  west  side,  were  taken  down ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  the  architect  employed  on  that  occasion,  erected  two 
uniform  screen  wings,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  each  consisting 
of  two  extreme  pavilions,  with  four  advanced  columns  and 
half  columns  behind  them,  and  crowned  with  a  pediment,  the 
intermediate  portion  having  five  blank  arcades,  separated  by 
four  pairs  of  coupled  columns,  with  small  niches  between 
them.  'It  must  be  confessed  that  these  wings  had  a  more 
classical  air,  and  produced  a  more  picturesque  appearance, 
than  what  the  citizens  had  been  accustomed  to  behold ;  yet 
they  certainly  never  merited  the  epithet  ^^  magnificent,^^  so 
frequently  applied  to  them.  The  design  itself,  too,  had  little 
claim  to  originality,  being  in  fact  copied,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  from  a  design  by  Bramante  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  Vatican,  and,  although  not  destitute  of  a  certain  degree 
of  richness  and  elegance,  was  on  too  minute  a  scale  either 
for  its  situation  or  for  the  character  of  the  building.  By 
being  raised  on  a  stylobate  too  lofty  for  the  order  itself,  the 
columns  lost  much  of  the  consequence  they  would  otherwise 
have  possessed,  and  looked  petty  and  trivial;  added  to 
which,  from  the  width  of  the  intercolumniations,  the  archi- 
trave appeared  to  be  without  sufficient  support;  a  defect  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  the  end  pavilions,  which  being 
crowned  by  pediments,  and  having  insulated  colimins, 
assumed  something  of  the  character  of  small  tetrastyle  por- 
ticoes. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  however,  the  wings  had,  in 
their  general  appearance,  something  so  pleasing  and  orna- 
mental, that,  had  they  been  placed  elsewhere,  we  should  have 
regretted  their  removal.  Still,  the  whole  fa9ade  was  quite 
discordant,   for  there  was   not  the   least  unity   of   design 
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between  these  additions  and  the  original  building.  Whe- 
ther Sir  R.  Taylor  contemplated  the  removal  of  the  latter 
at  some  future  period^  and^  in  adopting  his  design  for  the 
wings,  intended  to  connect  them  by  a  centre  of  correspond- 
ing character,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  range  into  one  uni- 
form fa9ade,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say ;  yet,  if  such  were 
not  the  case,  he  would  surely  have  done  better  to  have 
assimilated  his  style  somewhat  more  to  that  of  the  portion 
already  built. 

These  works  were  carried  on  between  the  years  1766  and 
1788.  In  the  latter  year  Mr.  Soane,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Italy,  was  appointed  Architect  to  the  Bank; 
and  it  is  not  more  than  just  to  observe,  that  the  taste  and 
skill  he  has  displayed  throughout  this  extensive  pile,  show 
that  the  appointment  could  not  have  been  more  judiciously 
conferred ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  much  praise  is  likewise 
due  to  the  Directors  for  the  liberality  with  which  they  have 
uniformly  seconded  the  artist's  views,  and  adopted  his  sug- 
gestions. This  conduct  reflects  on  them  the  highest  credit, 
and  has  ultimately  proved  as  conducive  to  true  economy  as 
to  architectural  beauty. 

The  task  of  re-modelling,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  sucli  a 
mass  of  heterogeneous  buildings, — of  extending  and  uniting 
them  into  a  uniform  pile,  was  one  both  of  magnitude  and 
difficulty ;  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  ground  plan.  Considering,  too,  the  length  of 
time  it  has  taken  to  accomplish  this  important  object,  it  is 
most  fortunate  that  notliing  has  occurred  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  the  present  architect,  but  that  he  has  been  enabled 
to  prosecute  them  without  deviation.  Neither  is  it  less  a 
subject  of  congratulation,  that,  instead  of  adhering  to  the 
style  of  architecture  introduced  by  his  immediate  predecessor, 
Mr.  Soane  has  ventured  to  set  an  example  of  one  more  pure. 
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more  classical^  more  picturesque, — one,  too,  which  from  its 
very  merits  was  little  likely  to  be  appreciated,  or  to  obtain 
the  approbation  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  judges,  and 
who  formed  their  opinion  from  vicious  models. 

In  fact,  when  the  fa9ade  towards  Lothbury  was  first  built, 
the  critics  of  that  day  seemed  to  have  been  sadly  perplexed 
what  opinion  to  pronounce,  it  being  so  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  and  recipes  for  making  a  design,  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  Accordingly  they  termed  it  fanciful^  certainly 
not  intending  that  epithet  to  be  taken  in  a  complimentary 
sense.  The  greater  credit,  therefore,  is  due  to  the  architect, 
seeing  that,  at  a  period  when  the  school  of  Gibbs,  Chambers, 
Adams,  &c.  was  in  vogue,  he  boldly  dared  to  emancipate 
himself  from  insipid  routine,  and  conceive  his  subject,  not 
according  to  the  mechanical  rules  of  the  profession,  but  with 
the  feeling  of  a  painter.  Without  bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
shall  not  do  him  justice ;  for  it  is  to  the  first  adventurer,  not 
to  those  who  follow  in  the  track  he  has  pointed  out,  that  the 
merit  of  fearless  originality  belongs. 

We  have  since  studied  Greek  models,  and  have  certainly, 
after  all  that  may  be  alleged  against  modem  architecture, 
made  a  most  decided  improvement  as  to  taste.  We  now 
possess  buildings  with  Grecian  porticoes,  many  of  which,  as 
far  as  relates  to  their  individual  features,  are  eminently  beau- 
tiful ;  but  they  are  more  or  less  copies^  and  obvious  adapta- 
tions ;  and  in  many,  too,  the  parts  thus  borrowed  have  but 
little  coherence  or  uniformity  of  character  with  others  to 
which  they  are  attached.  In  short,  they  are  destitute  of  that 
pervading  feeling,  without  which  a  building,  however  orna- 
mented, will  be  but  a  mere  mechanical  production,  unworthy 
of  being  considered  as  a  work  of  art. 

In  originality  the  Bank  still  remains  unrivalled ;  in  pic- 
turesque beauty,  in  grace,  in  majesty,  it  is  also  pre-eminent. 
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When  we  behold  it,  we  are  reminded  of  no  previous  model — 
of  no  edifice  of  Greece  or  Rome,  although  it  is  one  that 
either  might  have  been  proud  to  possess  in  the  days  of 
its  greatest  splendour ;  and  whether  we  consider  its  im- 
portant destination,  its  extent,  the  durability  of  its  construc- 
tion, the  magnificence,  and  still  more  the  genuine  taste  of 
its  architecture,  it  must  be  allowed  to  belong  to  the  very 
first  class  of  our  metropolitan  and  national  edifices.  Tlie 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  plan  have  enabled  the 
architect  to  introduce  a  variety  of  beautiful  parts,  and  a  rich 
succession  of  architectural  scenery,  judiciously  diversified, 
yet  partaking  throughout  of  the  same  character,  and  com- 
bined into  one  harmonious  whole.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  point 
out,  among  all  the  stores  of  modem  architecture,  whether  in 
this  or  other  coimtries,  a  single  edifice  so  fraught  with  what 
may  be  considered  the  poetry  of  the  art,  and  so  striking  an 
example  of  what  it  is  capable  of  achieving  in  the  hands  of  a 
master. 

In  the  selection  of  a  model  for  his  order,  Mr.  Soane  has 
here  been  peculiarly  happy,  making  choice  of  that  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sibyls,  at  Tivoli.  It  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first  instance,  of  any  modem  application 
of  this  order ;  nor  is  it  only  exceedingly  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  particularly  appropriate  in  such  an  edifice  as  the  Bank, 
since  it  unites,  in  a  very  high  degree,  both  in  the  column  and 
in  the  entablature,  especially  in  its  capital  of  the  former,  an 
expression  of  masculine  energy  and  luxuriant  richness ;  so 
that,  did  we  admit  the  now  almost  exploded  doctrine  of 
there  being  more  than  three  orders,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  term  this  a  sixths  so  different  is  it  from  every  other 
specimen  of  the  Corinthian.  Among  the  other  peculiarities 
and  characteristics  of  Mr.  Soane's  style  are,  the  uniform 
omission   of  sub-plinths  to  the  columns,  he  placing  them 
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directly  on  the  stylobate ;  the  continuation  of  the  mouldings 
of  their  bases  along  the  wall^  thereby  giving  both  decoration 
and  solidity  to  his  building ;  the  substitution  of  antse  for 
pilasters^ — ^thus  imparting  a  considerable  degree  of  variety 
to  his  designs,  without  having  recourse  to  extraneous  em- 
bellishments ;  square-headed,  instead  of  arched  niches ; 
panels  with  sunk  lines;  honeysuckle  acroteria,  and  other 
ornamental  features.  But  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  indi- 
vidual parts,  beautiful  as  they  are,  that  the  chief  merit  of 
his  design  lies ;  —  these  things  may  be  copied,  and  they 
may  be  caricatured;  it  is  in  the  general  combination,  in 
the  union  of  richness  and  simplicity,  in  the  striking  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  in  the  relief,  in  the  contrast  of  the  various 
parts,  in  the  invention,  in  the  beautiful  manner  in  which 
he  has  varied  the  outline  of  his  building,  and  in  the  exqui- 
site harmony  of  the  whole ; — ^in  short,  in  the  sentiment  of 
his  design,  in  that  which  deserves  the  name  of  arty  that 
his  superior  merit  consists. 

The  South  FaqadCj  in  Threadneedle  Street,  (PL  I.  A.)  is 
that  more  likely  to  be  generally  admired,  as  being  the  most 
profusely  decorated ;  yet  we  give  the  preference  to  the  north 
and  west  elevations.  The  colonnades  of  the  wings  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  features,  and  produce  an  ever-varying  play 
of  light  and  shade,  and  perspective.  Though  it  has  fre- 
quently been  asserted,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  pro- 
duce perfectly  new  effects  in  architecture, — every  combination 
of  which  it  is  susceptible  having  been  frequently  repeated  ; 
yet  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Bank,  we  find 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  such  an  opinion  is  incorrect. 
Still,  beautiful  and  rich  as  this  front  is,  its  parts  appear  to 
us  to  be  rather  too  much  crowded ;  nor  do  we  think  the 
architect  has  been  so  successful  in  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position as  in  the  lateral  wings.     This  has  doubtless  arisen 
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from  the  necessity  of  introducing  mezzanine  windows,  which 
cut  up  the  surface  too  much,  and  has  prevented  him  from 
giving  a  sufficient  loftiness  and  importance  to  the  centre  gate- 
way. We  are  of  opinion,  likewise,  that  the  minute  orna- 
ments on  the  honeysuckle  acroteria,  over  the  entablature 
here,  not  only  injure  the  general  eflFect,  but  are  far  from 
beautiful  in  themselves.  These,  however,  are  blemishes  which 
may  at  any  time  be  removed.  The  upper  story,  or  super- 
structure, belonging  to  this  part,  has  much  novelty  in  its 
idea,  and  much  intrinsic  beauty,  although  we  cannot  say 
that,  elegant  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  harmonizes  so  well 
with  the  rest  of  the  fa9ade  as  could  be  desired.  In  the 
wings,  some  alteration  has  been  made,  which  ought  not  to  be 
unnoticed :  when  first  erected,  a  plain  pedestal  parapet  was 
raised  above  the  colonnade,  on  a  level  with  the  wall  behind 
it ;  and  elegant  vases  were  placed  above  each  column,  whose 
shadows  falling  on  the  surface  of  the  parapet,  which  served 
as  a  background  to  them,  produced  a  highly  picturesque 
effect,  of  a  corresponding  character  with  that  in  the  colon- 
nade below.  We  cannot  account  for  their  removal,  except 
by  supposing  that  this  parapet  was  found  to  obstruct  the 
light,  and  darken  the  apartments  behind.  The  East  Front 
(Plate  I.  B.),  which  is  the  least  extensive  of  any,  being 
only  250  feet,  has,  in  the  centre,  a  screen  colonnade  of 
eight  columns,  similar  to  those  of  the  south  front ;  but  as  the 
sun  rarely  illumines  this,  it  loses  much  of  the  effect  that 
distinguishes  the  others :  on  each  side  of  this  colonnade  are 
two  lofty  door-ways,  and  between  them  three  blank  windows  ; 
the  whole  forming  a  remarkably  chaste,  rich,  and  original 
composition.  But  it  is,  we  think,  in  the  north  and  west 
elevations  that  the  architect  has  been  peculiarly  felicitous, 
having  stamped  on  these  a  character  of  simple  grandeur, 
and  combined  in  his  design  severe  chasteness  of  style  with 
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much  playful  and  striking  effect, — so  much  imity  with  so 
much  variety;  and  having  introduced  features  at  once  so 
novel  and  so  graceful,  that  the  whole  seems  the  result  of 
refined  taste,  profound  study,  and  happy  invention. 

Owing  to  the  declivity  of  the  ground  towards  this  side,  the 
Lothbury  front  is  loftier  than  that  on  the  south,  and  the 
columns  stand  on  a  plain  socle,  several  feet  high ;  a  circum- 
stance very  favourable  to  the  general  effect.  Instead,  too, 
of  being  parallel  to  the  south  fa9ade,  and  at  right  angles 
with  those  on  the  east  and  west,  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  former,  and  an  acute  one  with  the  latter ;  con- 
sequently its  length  exceeds  that  of  the  side  towards  Thread- 
needle  Street,  it  being  420  feet.  The  Lothbury  Faqade  may 
be  considered  as  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  by  a  slight 
projection,  consisting  of  two  antse  and  two  pilasters,  forming 
three  intercolumns  of  ornamentally  rusticated  surface.  This 
portion  of  the  composition  is  crowned  with  a  balustrade  and 
vases,  and  a  receding  attic  behind  them.  The  part  extending 
on  either  side  this  has  centrally  a  lofty,  arched  gate-way,  en- 
closed within  a  square  architrave,  siirmounted  by  a  low  pedi- 
ment, on  each  side  of  which  is  a  recess,  with  two  antse,  and 
two  insulated  columns,  and  a  blank  window  within  it.  Above 
the  gate  and  the  recesses  extends  an  attic,  which  is  not  only 
highly  ornamental  in  itself,  and  produces  a  fine  effect,  by 
varying  the  outline  against  the  sky,  but  serves  likewise  to 
combine  the  lower  parts  into  one  group :  on  each  side  of  this 
are  three  blank  windows. 

With  these  few  features,  namely,  twelve  blank  windows, 
two  gates,  four  recesses  with  columns,  and  the  small  centre 
compartment,  has  the  architect  contrived  to  fill  up  a  space 
420  feet  in  length,  so  tastefully  that  the  eye  dwells  on  it  with 
pleasure.     Of  the  beauty  of  the  individual  parts,  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  speak  too  highly :  we  have  akeady  noticed  the  order 
as  being  at  once  the  most  chaste^  bold,  rich,  and  eflFective,  it 
is  possible  to  conceive ;  nor  are  the  other  features  less  admi- 
rable, either  in  their  relative  proportions  to  each  other,  or  in 
the  classical  purity  of  their  design.  The  blank  windows  are 
particularly  pleasing  in  form,  and  tend  to  produce  great 
variety,  relief,  and  effect. 

The  easternmost  of  the  two  gates  on  this  side  opens  into 
what  is  termed  the  Lothbury  Court  (Plate  II.),  which, 
although  not  very  spacious,  is  of  an  exceedingly  rich  archi- 
tectural character,  and  is  highly  picturesque.  On  either  side 
is  a  flight  of  steps,  the  entire  width  of  the  court,  on  which 
rest  two  beautiful  colonnades  of  four  Corinthian  columns, 
with  antse  and  entablature ;  that  on  the  right  hand  forms  an 
open  screen  to  a  raised  part  of  the  court,  and  that  on  the  left 
a  loggia,  the  centre  part  of  which  is  a  large  semicircular 
recess,  extending  the  width  of  three  intercolumns.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful  composition ;  since,  from 
the  play  of  perspective,  and  the  ever-varying  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  thus  created,  it  is  eminently  picturesque. 

Did  the  Bank  possess  no  other  merit,  it  would  still,  in  this 
design  alone,  deserve  to  be  studied  by  those  who  wish  to  see 
how  much  variety  of  plan  is  capable  of  contributing  to  novelty 
and  beauty,  independently  of  other  circumstances.  It  is  by 
means  of  such  effects  as  these — by  surface  receding  beyond 
surface,  by  shadow  deepening  upon  shadow,  by  the  apparent 
shifting  of  the  lines,  according  to  the  movement  of  the  spec- 
tator ; — it  is  thus,  we  say,  that  an  architect  imparts  not  only 
beauty,  but  spirit  and  motion,  as  it  were,  to  his  compositions ; 
and,  as  far  as  regards  this  department  of  design,  so  much  is 
yet  to  be  learned,  so  much  to  be  attained,  that  a  new  field  is 
open  to  architectural  talent.  Immediately  facing  the  entrance 
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from  the  street,  is  a  second  gate-way,  leading  to  the  Bullion 
Court,  the  general  design  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  arch 
of  Constantine  at  Rome. 

Returning  to  the  exterior ;  before  we  proceed  to  the  west- 
ern front,  let  us  pause  to  examine  the  beautiful  Portico  at 
the  north-west  angle.  (Plate  III.)  We  really  find  ourselves 
at  a  loss  to  do  justice  to  this  exquisite  morceau.  The  columns' 
are  arranged  in  front  to  form  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and 
behind  them,  within  the  recessed  part  of  the  portico,  are  two 
others  with  plain  shafts,  beyond  which  is  a  lofty  door-way. 
What  beautiful  eflFects  of  light  and  shade  are  thus  produced ! 
With  what  magical  relief  do  the  parts  detach  themselves 
from  each  other !  What  complexity,  yet  what  imity ;  what 
variety,  yet  what  simplicity ! 

Of  the  beautiful  and  novel  manner  in  which  the  summit  of 
the  building  is  here  decorated,  we  have  not  room  to  speak  in 
detail ;  neither  would  it  be  very  easy  so  to  describe  it  as  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  by  mere  words;  we  must  therefore 
refer  to  the  accompanying  Plate.  Even  this,  however,  al- 
though it  exhibits  the  design  and  proportions  of  the  com- 
position, and  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  impression  to  those 
who  have  seen  it,  will,  perhaps,  be  hardly  deemed  to  justify 
our  praises,  by  those  who  have  not.  To  be  appreciated  in  all 
its  magic  effect,  it  must  be  viewed,  when  powerfully  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun,  and  that  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
under  various  aspects.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  after 
all,  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyls.  True — 
but  how  borrowed  ? — ^The  mere  germ,  the  embryo  hint,  is 
derived  from  that  edifice ;  but  the  combination  of  forms,  and 
the  character  resulting  from  them,  are  quite  different  and 
perfectly  original.  In  itself,  this  part  is  a  rich  and  valuable 
study  for  the  young  architect ;  whether  as  respects  purity  of 
outline,  grandeur  of  manner,  masterly  effect,  or  beauty  of  detail. 
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This  portion  of  the  general  design  is  likewise  not  only 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  serves  to  conceal  the  obliquity  of  the 
northern  and  western  sides  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
takes  off  the  disagreeably  sharp  angle  that  would  otherwise 
be  here  formed.  In  its  general  character,  and  most  of  its 
features,  the  west  faqade  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  that 
'  towards  the  north  than  to  either  of  the  others,  having,  like 
that,  recesses,  with  columns  and  blank  windows  of  the  same 
design.  On  this  side  there  is  but  one  entrance,  namely,  a 
large  and  handsome  door-way ;  and  over  the  entablature  of 
the  building,  at  this  point,  rises  a  beautiful  attic,  with  an 
arcade  of  five  small  open  arches,  crowned  by  a  low  pediment, 
of  rather  singular  but  exceedingly  tasteful  design. 

The  effect  of  this  superstructure  is  greatly  improved,  and 
its  mass  at  once  extended  and  relieved,  by  the  lower  part 
being  continued  beyond  the  pediment,  and  these  extremities 
being  decorated  with  flutings  on  their  surface,  and  scrolls  at 
top.  Of  the  small  attics — if  we  may  apply  the  term  to  what 
it  so  ill  expresses,  above  the  recesses,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  without  employing  language  that  must  appear  extra- 
vagant and  exaggerated ;  for,  whether  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  their  intrinsic  beauty,  or  as  aiding  the  general  effect, 
by  varying  the  outline  and  relieving  the  lower  part,  without 
interrupting  its  continuity,  they  are  in  the  highest  degree 
beautiful.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  the  architect  had  no 
authority  for  them :  so  much  the  better,  since  his  taste  has 
here  been  more  than  equal  to  his  originality.  Although  this 
attic  and  the  entrance  below  are  evidently  the  centre  of  the 
architectural  composition,  they  are  not  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  this  side  of  the  building,  but  rather  to  the  north ;  we  must 
therefore,  in  judging  of  it  as  a  fa9ade,  consider  it  as  confined 
to  the  parallel  parts  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  the  rest  as 
a  continuation  by  other  buildings;   nor  in  so  extensive  a 
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structure  does  this  circumstance  at  all  detract  from  its 
architectural  effect,  particularly  as  it  can  be  viewed  only 
obliquely.  Even  then  there  is  a  regular  facade,  nearly  300 
feet  in  length,  (the  entire  length  is  450  feet,)  continued  in 
one  imbroken  line ;  and  although  its  dimensions,  as  to 
height,  are  not  very  considerable,  it  may  be  pronounced  to 
have  a  greater  air  of  sublimity  than  almost  any  other  edifice 
in  London,  and  to  combine,  in  a  striking  degree,  something 
of  the  massive  grandeur  and  solemn  repose  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  with  the  amenity  of  that  of  Greece. 

The  length  to  which  our  remarks  on  the  external  archi- 
tecture of  the  edifice  have  reached,  prevents  us  from  attempt- 
ing, on  the  present  occasion,  any  systematic  description  of 
the  numerous  courts  and  apartments  which  occupy  the  ex- 
tensive area  within  its  walls;  particularly  as  they  are  so 
varied,  and  present  such  a  succession  of  architectural  scenery, 
that  to  do  justice  to  so  copious  a  subject  would  require 
not  a  few  pages,  but  a  separate  volume.  Besides  which, 
without  an  elaborate  ground  plan,  and  numerous  sections 
and  views,  it  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  peculiar  beauties,  and  diversified  yet 
consistent  character,  which  we  here  meet  with,  both  as  to 
general  form  and  to  the  ornamental  features.  We  shall, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  offering  a  few  remarks  on 
the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  interior.  Here, 
likewise,  solidity  of  construction,  elegance  of  execution, 
originality  of  application,  beauty  of  form,  breadth  of  surface, 
grandeur  of  manner,  striking  effects,  and  rich,  not  lavish, 
decoration,  are  pre-eminently  conspicuous,  and  attest  the 
skill,  the  judgment,  and  the  taste  of  the  architect.  The 
vaulted  roofs  and  domes  of  stone  have  an  air  of  simple 
dignity,  more  truly  attractive  than  any  elaborate,  yet  insig- 
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nificant^  embellishment  could  produce ;  for  it  is  far  easier  to 
apply  finery  than  to  impart  beauty.  The  manner,  too,  in 
which  most  of  the  offices  are  lighted,  namely,  either  from 
the  ceiling  itself  or  by  windows  near  it,  is  one  so  peculiarly 
favourable  to  architectural  effect,  particularly  wherever  co- 
lumns are  employed,  and  produces  such  vigorous  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  it  should  be  so 
generally  avoided  by  modem  architects,  even  in  those  edifices 
where  it  might  be  imagined  that  convenience,  no  less  than 
beauty,  would  suggest  its  adoption, — ^we  mean  in  churches, 
whose  windows  at  present  seem  constructed  to  transmit 
sounds  from  the  street,  and  to  afford  as  distinct  a  view  as 
possible  of  the  surrounding  houses. 

The  entrance  from  Threadneedle  Street  leads  into  a  court, 
on  the  south  side  of  which  is  the  back  front  of  Sampson^s 
building,  in  its  original  state,  consisting  of  a  series  of  Ionic 
pilasters  on  a  rusticated  basement,  with  arches.  Opposite 
to  this  is  the  Pay  Office^  with  a  handsome  fayade,  having  in 
the  centre  four  three-quarter  columns,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  a  pediment  above,  and  two  windows  on  either 
side.  The  door-way  on  the  east  side  of  this  court  leads  to 
the  Rotunda ;  that  on  the  west  into  a  handsome  court  built 
by  Sir  R.  Taylor  on  the  site  of  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Christopher.  This  court,  which  is  of  regular  design,  ex- 
cept to  the  east,  has  a  series  of  Venetian  windows  (six  on 
each  side,  and  three  at  the  end),  placed  within  arcades, 
ornamented  with  archivolts  and  key-stones.  Between  these 
windows  are  three-quarter  Corinthian  columns  fluted,  resting 
on  a  stylobate  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  windows,  whose 
columns  are  of  the  same  order :  all  the  parts  of  this  design 
are  well  combined,  so  as  to  unite  considerable  richness  of 
style  with  simplicity  of  effect. 

A   handsome   and    truly   original   corridor^   with   lantern 
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lights,  columns,  and  arches,  leads  from  the  outer  court  to  the 
rotunda,  which  is  fifty-seven  feet  in  diameter  and  about  the 
same  in  height,  with  a  dome  and  lantern  light.    This  com- 
municates with  the  Three-per-Cent  and   the  Four-per-Cent 
Offices.    Destitute  as  it  is  of  almost  all  that  can  be  termed 
decoration,  this  circular  hall  possesses  a  charm  in  its  sim- 
plicity that  we  frequently  look  for  in  vain  where  embellish- 
ment has  been  unsparingly  bestowed;    and  is  more  worth 
the  attention  of  artists,  or  admirers  of  the   noble  in  art, 
than  many  structures  that  have  been   hitherto   considered 
as  the  best  examples  we  possess  of  interior  architecture. 
The  Four-per-Cent  Office  is  an  exceedingly  fine  apartment, 
although  its  beauty  consists  more  in  the  nobleness  of  its 
proportions,  and  in  a  few  striking  and  well-composed  fea- 
tures, than   in   mere   ornament;    for  what  embellishments 
it  has,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to   the  roof  and  the 
parts  immediately  beneath  it.     The   dome  in   the   centre, 
supported   by   a  series  of  coupled  caryatides  between  the 
windows  in  its  tambour,  is  truly  admirable  for  its  beautiful 
contour,  its  lightness,  and  its  richness;   while  the  circular 
reliefs  in  the  spandrels  of  the  four  arches   below,  give  a 
finish  and  harmony   to   the  whole   design.     Although   the 
rest  of  the  apartment  is  comparatively  plain,  there  is  suffi- 
cient keeping  between  all  the  parts ;   and  the  general  sim- 
plicity, instead  of  producing  a  disagreeable   contrast  with 
the  decorated  dome,  rather  serves  as  a  relief  to  it,  and  the 
eye  is  led  to  and  dwells  upon  the  latter  as   the  principal 
object.    The  architecture  is  perfectly  in  character  with  the 
destination  of  the  place,  being  solid  and  massive,  without 
being  heavy  or  loaded  with  ponderous  detail. 

Among  the  other  offices,  the  Three  per  Cent,  the  Consol, 
Dividend,  and  Bank  Stock  Offices,  and  that  of  the  Chief 
Cashier,  are   most  remarkable  both   for   spaciousness   and 
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architectural  beauty ;    many  of  the  vestibules  and  corridors, 
also^  exhibit  strikingly  picturesque  features. 


It  appears  from  a  note  to  this  article  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  work^  that  it  was  then  in  contemplation  to  bring  out 
a  monograph  fully  illustrating  the  architecture  of  the  Bank^ 
interior  as  well  as  exterior,  including  its  details.  That  this 
will  ever  be  now  attempted,  there  is  not  the  remotest  pro- 
bability ;  although,  if  it  were  satisfactorily  executed,  such  a 
work  would  be  eminently  useful^  since  the  building  affords 
many  studies  not  else  accessible.  It  is  true,  a  great  portion 
of  the  interior  may  be  viewed  at  any  time,  and  the  various 
architectural  effects  contemplated;  yet  from  such  examina- 
tion, particularly  in  a  place  so  entirely  devoted  to  business, 
little  more  than  an  acquaintance  with  general  forms  and 
ideas  can  be  obtained ;  little  more,  in  fact,  than  what  can 
hurriedly  be  committed  to  memory  on  the  spot;  between 
which  superficial,  imperfect,  and  more  or  less  desultory  mode 
of  observation,  and  that  supplied  by  authentic  architectural 
documents  explaining  every  thing  in  the  structure,  and  the 
connexion  of  one  part  with  another,  there  is,  as  the  reader 
will  admit,  a  very  essential  difference. 

That  the  architect  himself  did  not  care  to  publish  a  series 
of  illustrations  of  this  his  principal  work,  upon  an  adequate 
scale,  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  explain  every  part  of  it, 
is  rather  matter  of  surprise.  We  cannot,  however,  add  that 
it  is  any  matter  of  regret,  because  even  had  he  thought  fit 
to  imdertake  such  publication  at  his  own  expense,  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  turned  out  not  very  much  better  than 
either  the  folio  volume  of  his  ^  Designs  for  Public  and  Private 
Buildings,'  which  appeared  in  1828;  or  the  *  Description  of 
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the  House  and  Museiun  on  the  north  side  of  Lincoki^s  Inn 
Fields  ;*  the  plates  of  both  which  are  so  vilely  drawn  and 
executed^  that  they  might  very  well  pass  for  ill-natured  cari- 
catures.    In  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  volume,  at  least,  it 
can  hardly  be  imagined  by  any  one,  that  this  arose  from 
Sir  John  Soane^s  indifference  to  the  subject,  it  being  indis- 
putable that  it  was  his  favourite  hobby,  and  that  if  he  erred      ^ 
at  all  in  respect  to  it,  it  was  not  by  valuing  it  below  its  real 
merit.     Such  being  the  case,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Bank  would  have  fared  at  all  better:   indeed,  he 
himself  has  already  given  proof  that  it  would  not,  by  the 
paltry,  ill-drawn,  and  truly  miserable  little  views  of  some     ^' 
parts  of  the  interior  inserted  in  the  first-mentioned  of  the 
works  above  alluded  to.    Whether  the  exhibition  of  them 
was  a  penitential  act,  to  pimish  his  own  vanity,  or  whether  it 
was  that  penuriousness  was  on  that  occasion  more  powerful 
than  vanity  itself,  the  reader  is  left  to  determine  as  he  best 
can ;  for  the  only  point  which  admits  of  no  doubt,  is  that, 
with  all  his  ostentatious  display  of  munificence,   intended 
perhaps  to  startle  the  public.  Sir  John  was  inclined  to  be 
penurious,  or  something  worse  than   penurious,  on   occa- 
sions where  any  act  of  generosity  would  not  have  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  highways.     Some  tolerably  strong  instances 
of  such  disposition  might  be  brought  forward,  were  this  the 
place  for  doing  so ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  his  last 
public  act,  namely,  the  so-called  donation  of  his  house  and 
museum    to    the    public,    which    donation    he    afterwards 
annulled,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  with- 
out entirely  frustrating  the  main  object  he  had  in  view  in 
making  it.     It  is  enough  that  as  far  as  the  public  are  con- 
cerned, the  donation  has  turned  out  to  be  little  better  than 
merely  nominal — certainly  quite   nugatory  for  any  really 
useful  purposes — an  act  of  pure  tromperie. 
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What  has  just  been  said  is  not  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  subject^  but  that  it  might  have  been  omitted  without 
occasionmg  any  palpable  hiatus :  so  also  might  a  great  deal 
that  was  interwoven  into  many  of  the  articles  in  the  original 
edition,  and  which,  besides,  being  more  or  less  irrelevant,  had 
not  even  the  merit  of  possessing  either  novelty  or  interest. 
By  way  of  making  a  transition  from  the  topic  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  touch  upon,  and  of  passing  from  the 
architect's  own  character  to  that  of  his  work,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  our  estimate  of  the  one  does  not 
prejudice  us  against  the  other,  we  will  quote  the  opinion  of 
M.  Hittorff,  a  foreign  architect,  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Bank.  After  saying,  "  les  critiques  Anglais  s'accordent  pour 
y  admirer  la  solidity,  la  grandeur,  Pel^gance  dans  Fexecution 
des  details,  en  un  mot  Pensemble  qui  atteste  talent  et  juge- 
ment,''  he  continues  his  commendations  as  follows:  ^^Des 
vastes  sallejs,  des  cours  spacieuses,  varices  de  formes  et  de 
dimensions,  presentent  des  aspects  les  plus  pittoresques  et 
les  plus  divers.  L'oeil  et  Pesprit  sont  frapp^s  des  combinai- 
sons  ing^nieuses  qui  ont  preside  a  la  distribution  de  la  lumiere. 
Les  effets  de  celleci  et  de  la  perspective,  calcules  pour  les 
localit^s,  et  les  donnes  de  Parchitecture  sont  souvent  mer- 
veilleuses.'* 

Another  writer,  who  has  been  more  than  once  quoted  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  expresses  himself  no  less  ardently, 
notwithstanding  that  his  eulogium  is  somewhat  sobered  by 
the  qualification  he  has  thrown  in.  "  The  Bank  of  England, 
like  the  volume  of  Shakspeare,^^  says  Wightwick,  ^^  exhibits 
faults  that  would  damn  professional  mediocrity;  beauties 
that  ordinary  talent  may  worship,  hopeless  of  effecting  their 
equal ;  and  a  character  of  originality  and  fanciful  exuberance, 
which  renders  it  at  once  the  most  novel  and  valuable  example 
of  architecture  now  extant.'^ 
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Unfortunately  the  very  poorest  part  of  the  whole,  equally 
so  in  conception  and  design,  happens  to  be  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  pre-eminent  in  both  grandeur  and  beauty, — 
namely,  the  centre  of  the  south  front,  where  the  architect's 
invention  seems  to  have  deserted  him  entirely.  The  columns 
seem  to  encumber  quite  as  much  as  decorate,  and  what  is  put 
behind  and  above  them  bears  no  affinity  of  style  to  the  order, 
but  is  rather  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  Even  were  there 
greater  accordance  in  that  respect,  the  features  themselves  are 
by  far  too  petty  and  insignificant  for  their  situation  in  the 
composition.  Had  the  order  been  here  executed  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  carried  up  as  high  as  the  present  superstructure, 
not  only  would  a  powerful  climax  have  been  produced, 
but  the  intercolumniation  have  been  materially  improved, 
since  the  increased  diameter  of  the  columns  would  have 
reduced  the  width  of  the  intercolumns  both  positively  and 
proportionally;  whereas  at  present  they  are  much  wider 
than  in  the  wings,  so  mjich  so  as  to  occasion  a  rather  mean 
and  straggling  appearance,  where  increased  richness  of  cha- 
racter was  desirable.  No  doubt  such  a  change  would  have 
rendered  many  others  necessary,  one  of  which  would  have 
been  to  get  rid  of  windows  altogether;  yet  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  would  have  been  attended  with  difficulties  ex- 
ceeding Su-  J.  Soane's  ability  to  surmount  them. 

How  far  this  front  of  the  Bank  will  be  affected  by  the  new 
structure  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  other  improve- 
ments contemplated  around  it,  it  is  impossible  to  predict; 
yet  if  we  may  form  any  conjecture  firom  the  effect  which 
what  has  been  done  in  Princes'  Street  has  had  on  the  west 
front,  the  Bank  itself  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  changes  that  must  ere  long  take  place.  So  long  as  Princes^ 
Street  was  little  better  than  a  narrow  lane  at  its  south  end, 
when  one  side  of  it  consisted  of  very  ordinary  and  shabby 
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houses,  the  comparison  between  the  situation  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  front  was  favourable  to  the  latter ;  and  the 
imagination,  in  making  allowance  for  the  disadvantages  of  site, 
erred  perliaps  rather  on  the  side  of  too  much  than  of  too 
little.  But  now  that  the  street  has  been  greatly  widened, 
and  a  stately  uniform  range  of  houses  been  erected  facing 
that  side  of  the  Bank,  the  latter  is  somewhat  overpowered  by 
the  greater  loftiness  of  the  opposite  buildings,  and  doubtless 
appears  to  be  quite  eclipsed  by  them,  to  the  eyes  of  those 
who  cannot  appreciate  architectural  quality  and  style. 

We  ought  not  to  dismiss  this  article  without  pointing  out 
one  very  important  alteration  in  the  interior,  which  was  made 
in  1835  by  Mr,  Cockerell,  who  had  shortly  before  succeeded 
Sir  J.  Soane,  in  the  appointment  of  architect  to  the  Bank. 
The  new  apartment  alluded  to  is  the  new  Dividend  Pay  and 
Warrant  Office,  and  is  situated  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
south  front,  between  the  street  and  what  is  called  the  Garden 
Court,  of  which  it  forms  tlie  south  side.  Towards  this  court, 
which  was  the  work  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  there  are  six 
Venetian  windows  with  Corinthian  columns,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  preser^'e ;  consequently  tlie  architect  had  to 
adjust  his  interior  accordingly.  Its  area,  ninety-four  feet  by 
forty-two,  is  divided  into  three  equal  spaces  or  aisles  by  two 
ranges  of  coupled  Corintliian  columns  (sixteen  feet  high), 
forming  on  each  side  sis  open  compartments  or  intercolumns, 
corresponding  witli  the  number  of  the  windows.  But  the 
number  of  the  windows  being  an  even  one,  and  that  of  the 
piers  and  corresponding  pairs  of  columns  uneven,  the  columns 
which  occur  nitdway  on  each  side  are  attached  to  a  pier, 
from  which  an  open  screen,  exactly  similar  to  the  Venetian 
windows,  except  that  it  is  not  glazed,  is  carried  across  the  side 
aisle  to  the  wall.  Besides  which  the  centre  avenue  is  parted 
off  by  a  handsome  bronze  railing,  and  stove.     The  effect  of 
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this  division  is  happy ;  for  while  it  obviates  what  would  be 
rather  |i  defect,  the  introduction  of  the  screens  not  only  occa- 
sions variety  and  richness  in  the  general  appearance,  but 
serves  also  to  keep  up  the  architectural  character  suggested 
by  the  windows. 

The  side  divisions,  above  which  are  other  apartments,  are 
only  eighteen  feet  high,  but  the  centre  one  is  very  much 
loftier,  being  forty  feet  to  the  summit  of  its  arched  ceiling, 
from  which  a  brilliant  light  is  admitted,  it  being  nearly  all 
glazed.  This  upper  space,  however,  does  not  extend  over 
the  whole  of  the  centre  division  of  the  plan,  but  only  as  far 
as  four  of  the  compartments  or  intercolumns,  the  remaining 
one  at  each  end  being  crossed  by  upper  apartments,  so  that 
the  ceiling  there  is  of  the  same  height  as  at  the  sides.  This 
upper  space,  as,  for  want  of  a  definite  term,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  call  it,  has  windows  along  its  sides,  (for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  the  rooms  over  the  aisles,)  and  a  very  handsome 
triple  one  at  each  end,  with  ornamental  sculpture  over 
it,  besides  panels  of  arabesque,  forming  the  arched  compart- 
ment containing  it;  and  below  there  is  a  deep  and  very 
highly  enriched  cove,  springing  from  the  entablature  of  the 
columns. 

Among  the  ornaments  introduced  in  the  cove  and  panels 
are  caducei  and  heads  of  Mercury;  besides  which  decora- 
tion, the  spandrels  of  the  arches  in  the  screens,  and  that  con- 
taining the  door  at  the  west  end  of  the  room,  are  filled  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  Mercury,  Britannia,  Ceres,  Thames, 
Industry,  and  Calculation.  These  allegorical  figures  were 
executed  by  Mr.  George  Rennie,  and  are  mentioned  with 
commendation  by  Dr.  Waagen,  in  his  work  *  Art  and  Artists 
in  England.^  Taken  altogether,  there  is  much  fancy  and 
originality  of  character  displayed  in  this  apartment. 
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Until  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  Lord  Mayor  was  not 
provided  with  an  official  residence,  but  used  to  be  accom- 
modated at  one  of  the  city  halls ;  but  this  being  found  incon- 
venient, it  was  resolved  in  1734  to  consult  the  dignity  of  the 
city  and  its  first  magistrate,  by  erecting  a  building  expressly 
for  his  habitation,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  suitable  esta- 
blishment. For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  j£l  8,000  was  voted 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Coimcil.  Many  architectural 
designs  were  submitted  to  the  building  committee  appointed 
on  that  occasion ;  when,  if  we  may  believe  Ralph,  "  Lord 
Burlington,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  arts,  sent  down  an 
original  design  of  Palladio,  worthy  of  its  author,  for  their 
approbation  and  adoption.  The  first  question  in  court  was 
not  whether  this  plan  was  proper,  but  whether  this  same 
Palladio  was  a  freeman  of  the  city  or  no.  On  this  great 
debates  ensued,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  it  might  have  gone, 
had  not  a  worthy  deputy  risen  up  and  observed  gravely,  that 
it  was  of  little  consequence  to  discuss  the  point,  when  it  was 
notorious  that  Palladio  was  a  papist,  and  incapable  of  course. 
Lord  Burlington^s  proposal  was  then  rejected  nem.  con.,  and 
the  plan  of  a  freeman  and  a  protestant  adopted  in  its  room. 
The  man  pitched  upon,  who  afterwards  carried  his  plan  into 
execution,  was  originally  a  shipwright ;  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  appears  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  his  first  profession. 
The  front  of  his  Mansion-House  has  all  the  resemblance  pos- 
sible to  a  deep-laden  Indiaman,  with  her  stern  galleries  and 
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gingerbread  work.  The  stairs  and  passages  within  are  all 
ladders  and  gangways^  and  the  superstructure  at  top  answers 
pretty  accurately  to  the  idea  we  usually  form  of  Noah^s  ark.'* 

The  architect  whose  design  was  adopted  was  George 
Dance^  Esq.,  under  whose  direction  the  work  was  com- 
menced ;  and  the  first  stone  was  laid,  with  much  ceremony, 
October  25th,  1739.  The  spot  on  which  the  Mansion-House 
stands,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Poultry,  had  been  the  site  of 
the  Stocks  Market/^  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch, 
now  tmited  with  that  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Motives  of 
convenience  seem  to  have  preponderated  in  the  choice  of  this 
situation,  as  being  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  near  the 
principal  establishments  connected  with  commerce.  In  digging 
the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  the  intended  structure,  it 
was  found  to  be  full  of  springs,  the  opening  of  which  endan- 
gered the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook. 
Owing  to  this  state  of  the  soil,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
erect  the  edifice  on  piles,  a  vast  number  of  which  were  driven 
close  together,  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  work.  Some 
delay  was  caused  by  this  circumstance,  and  the  edifice  was 
not  finished  till  the  year  1 753,  Sir  Crispe  Gascoign  being  the 
first  Lord  Mayor  who  made  it  his  official  residence. 

The  walls  of  the  Mansion-House  are  constructed  of  Port- 

*  This  public  emporium  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  city  markets ;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  chiefly  occupied  for  the  sale  of 
fruit,  roots,  and  herbs,  and  especially  the  latter.  At  the  north  side  was  a  small 
conduit,  on  which  Sir  Robert  Viner  (Lord  Mayor  in  1675)  erected  an  equestrian 
statue,  called  King  Charles  the  Second ;  but  this  figure  was  originally  intended 
for  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.  It  being  accidentally  left  on  the  sculptor's 
hands,  it  was  altered  to  represent  the  English  monarch ;  but  the  Turk  placed 
beneath  the  horse's  feet,  retained  his  characteristic  turban,  though  his  designation 
was  altered  to  that  of  Oliver  CromwelL  In  this  state  the  statue  remained  till 
the  conduit  was  taken  down,  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  market  to  the  site  of 
Fleet  Ditch,  which  made  way  for  the  erection  of  the  Mansion-House. 
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land  stone^  and  the  whole  edifice  has  a  solid  and  massive^  but 
sombre  and  ungraceful  appearance.  In  front  is  a  spacious 
portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns^  rising  from  a  rustic  base- 
ment^ and  supporting  i^  pediment^  the  tympanum  of  which  is 
filled  with  figures  sculptured  in  high  relief^  designed  and 
executed  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor.  This  was  intended  as  an 
allegorical  representation  of  "  The  Dignity  and  Opulence  of 
the  City  of  London.^'  In  the  centre  is  a  female  figure,  with 
the  insignia  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  representing  the  genius 
of  the  city,  holding  a  wand  in  her  right  hand,  and  resting  the 
other  on  the  city  arms.  She  wears  a  turreted  crown,  and 
tramples  on  the  figure  of  Envy  or  Faction.  On  one  side  is  a 
Cupid,  holding  a  cap  of  liberty  affixed  to  a  stafi*;  near  this 
reclines  a  river  god,  denoting  the  river  Thames,  with  an 
anchor  near  him,  emblematical  of  Commerce,  which,  with  its 
concomitant.  Riches,  is  farther  typified  by  the  figure  of 
Plenty  with  two  naked  boys,  and  bales  and  hogsheads,  to 
represent  mercantile  stores. 

A  lofty  double  flight  of  steps,  guarded  by  balustrades, 
leads  from  the  basement  to  the  platform  of  the  portico, 
under  the  centre  of  which  is  the  principal  entrance.  The 
cornice  of  the  pediment  is  continued  along  the  whole  front, 
with  Corinthian  pilasters  to  correspond  with  the  columns. 
Within  the  order  are  two  tiers  of  windows,  and  over  it  is  an 
attic  story,  with  windows  crowned  by  a  balustrade.  The 
east  and  west  sides  of  this  structure  present  no  remarkable 
features,  except  very  large  and  lofty  Venetian  windows, 
placed  between  coupled  pilasters.  Above  the  roof,  near  the 
front,  is  a  heavy  extraneous  pile,  extending  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  building,  from  east  to  west.  A  similar  attic  to  the 
south,  over  the  Egyptian  Hall,  was  taken  down  some  years 
since. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior,  and  the  means  adopted 
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by  the  architect  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  light  in  the 
different  apartments,  are  creditable  to  his  professional  skill 
and  judgment.  In  the  basement  story  are  the  kitchen  and 
other  domestic  offices,  and  also  ranges  of  piers  and  arches, 
on  which  the  superstructure  is  supported.  The  front  entrance 
leads  to  a  spacious  Saloon,  ornamented  with  Corinthian 
pillars,  painted  to  resemble  marble.  The  wainscoting  has 
its  panels  decorated  with  carvings  of  instruments  of  war. 
Light  is  admitted  into  this  room  by  a  large  dome,  and  two 
small  ones.  To  the  south  of  the  Saloon  is  the  Egyptian  Hally 
for  the  appellation  of  which  we  are  unable  to  account,  as  it 
displays  no  vestige  of  Egyptian  architecture  or  decoration. 
The  ceiling  is  arched,  and  arranged  in  parallel  compartments, 
each  having  a  rosette  in  the  centre.  It  springs  from  a  bold 
cornice,  which  is  supported  by  eight  Corinthian  columns  on 
each  side,  and  two  half  columns  at  the  ends.  Between  the 
latter  are  semicircular-headed  windows,  over  the  Venetian 
windows  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  exterior.  This 
apartment,  which  extends  the  whole  breadth  of  the  building, 
is  designed  as  a  sort  of  festive  dining-room,  and  is  sometimes 
splendidly  fitted  up  and  decorated  for  civic  banquets. 

Few  of  our  metropolitan  edifices  have  been  subjected  to 
severer  criticism  than  the  Mansion-House.  So  general  a 
censure,  indeed,  has  pervaded  the  remarks  of  connoisseurs 
on  its  architectural  style  and  character,  as  to  show  that  its 
faults  must  be  striking,  since  they  have  attracted  so  much 
animadversion. 

The  portico  appears  disproportionately  large ;  the  windows 
inconveniently  small ;  and  the  strange  building  on  the  roof, 
which  is  concealed  in  a  near  approach,  becomes  visible  at  a 
short  distance,  in  all  its  ungraceful  absurdity.  The  entabla- 
ture of  the  portico,  continued  round  the  sides,  offends  the 
eye  by  the  projection  of  its  cornice,  rendered  doubly  dis- 
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agreeable  by  the  breaks  occasioned  by  the  great  height  of  the 
semicircular-headed  windows,  which  light  the  Egyptian  Hall. 
Here  too,  the  oblong,  ark-like  building  on  the  top,  obtrudes 
its  unpleasant  effect  on  the  spectator. 

The  architect,  it  will  be  admitted,  had  difficulties  to  en- 
counter in  designing  this  edifice  for  its  novel  purposes  and 
peculiarity  of  situation ;  but  the  expedients  to  which  he  has 
had  recourse,  display  no  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the 
resources  of  his  art.  He  neither  followed  classical  models, 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  which  might  have  atoned  for  the 
want  of  novelty,  nor  has  he  obtained  any  adequate  advantage 
by  deviating  from  them;  the  edifice  which  he  has  raised 
having  been  generally  reprobated  as  discreditable  to  the  taste 
of  the  artist  and  his  employers.  It  is  given  in  this  work,  not 
as  an  example  of  architectural  beauty,  but  as  the  public  man- 
sion of  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  his  official  residence. 

The  accompanying  engraving  displays  an  elevation  of  the 
north,  or  chief  front,  and  a  plan  representing  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  apartments  on  the  principal  floor.  The  following 
are  the  references  to  the  letters.  A,  the  Justice  Room; 
B,  the  Entrance  Hall ;  C,  the  Lord  Mayor's  Private  Room ; 
D,  the  Strong  Room ;  E  and  I,  the  Saloon ;  F,  Drawing- 
room  ;  G  and  H,  State  Drawing-rooms ;  and  K,  the  Dining- 
room. 

J.  M.  MOFFATT. 


Some  little  alteration  has  been  made  in  this  building  by 
removing  the  palisadings  and  first  flight  of  steps,  (for  the 
purpose  of  widening  the  foot  pavement)  and  carrying  up 
some  of  them  within  the  portico.  This  change  has  cleared 
away  the  projections  that  before  seemed  rather  to  encumber 
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the  basement  in  front.  Had  something  also  been  done 
towards  simplifying  the  windows  of  the  first  floor,  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  ugly^  and  greater  height, 
or  apparent  height,  been  given  to  the  door  within  the  por- 
tico, the  expense  attending  such  improvement  would  not 
have  been  ill-bestowed.  Neither  would  it  have  been  amiss, 
had  the  modem  mean  and  shed-like  porch  stuck  up  against 
the  entrance  to  the  basement  on  the  west  side,  been  either 
removed,  or  altered  so  as  to  agree  better  with  the  building  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

Wherefore  this  edifice  in  particular  should  have  been  so 
harshly  criticised,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  for  if  it  is  in  many 
respects  outre  and  uncouth,  it  is  not  a  whit  more  so  than 
many  others  that,  instead  of  being  reprobated,  have  been 
liberaUy  praised  by  the  very  same  writers.  It  is,  if  anything, 
a  degree  less  barbarous  in  taste  than  the  late  Royal  Ex- 
change, nor  will  its  style  be  found  to  sufier  at  all  by  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  late  College  of  Physicians  in 
Warwick  Lane,  not  to  mention  many  other  things  that  have 
almost  been  cried  up  as  chefs-d^oeuvre,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered at  all  exceptionable.  With  all  its  sins — ^and  they  are 
not  a  few,  the  Mansion-House  does  not  at  least  incur  the 
reproach  of  having  a  trivial,  insignificant  look.  If  it  possesses 
few  individual  beauties,  it  in  some  measure  atones  for  the 
absence  of  them  by  an  air  of  general  stateliness ;  which  in 
itself  is  no  small  merit — especially  when  we  consider,  that  in 
our  own  .times,  a  siun  that  would  have  been  suflicient  to 
build  a  score  or  two  of  "  Mansion-houses,^^  has  been  lavished 
upon  an  edifice,  that  is,  throughout  the  whole  of  its  exterior, 
a  jumble  of  arrant  littlenesses. 

Ralph^s  opinion,  which  perhaps  has  been  too  implicitly 
adopted  by  others,  and  has  thereby  contributed  as  much  as  any- 
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thing  to  the  evil  report  this  building  has  met  with^  has  been 
seen  above.  We  will  now  quote  that  of  the  late  Thomas 
Telfordj  who,  in  the  article  ^^  Civil  Architecture/^  Brewster's 
Encyclopaedia,  says :  ^^  The  portico  is  bold  and  striking,  and 
though  some  of  its  features  are  sufficiently  clumsy,  yet  as  a 
whole  it  is  grand  and  impressive,  and  reflects  credit  upon  its 
architect,  the  father,  and  predecessor  in  office,  of  the  present 
ingenious  city  architect,  Mr.  Dance.  It  has  been  reproached 
with  heaviness,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  commit  its  renova- 
tion into  the  hands  of  such  architects  as  designed  the  Bank.'' 
Without  according,  in  its  full  extent,  with  the  praise  here 
bestowed  on  the  portico,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  many 
degrees  better  than  that  of  the  New  Palace,  where,  contrary 
to  all  precedent — for  the  loggias  in  the  west  front  of  St. 
Paul's  are  not  prostyles — coupled  columns  are  introduced  in 
a  prostyle  covered  with  a  pediment ;  whereby,  as  regards  the 
intercolumns,  it  is  reduced  from  an  octastyle  to  a  tetra- 
style,  having  only  three  openings  between  the  columns 
instead  of  seven ;  for  in  such  cases,  each  pair  of  columns  is 
to  be  considered  only  as  a  single  support  relatively  to  the 
space  between  them. 

This  portico  of  the  Mansion-House  is  not  so  faulty  on 
account  of  its  want  of  depth,  as  for  there  being  so  many 
windows,  and  those  immediately  behind  the  columns.  Were 
it  recessed  in  the  centre,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  front 
would  be  greatly  improved ;  and  tliat  such  alteration  might 
be  carried  into  effect  witliout  disturbing  the  plan  or  taking 
anything  from  convenience,  will  be  evident  on  inspection ; 
for  nothing  more  would  be  requisite  than  to  throw  open  the 
vestibule  B,  to  the  portico,  substituting  two  columns  for 
what  are  now  piers.  This  would  leave  A  and  C,  both  of 
which  are  official  rooms,  as  before ;  and  that  portion  of  the 
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Saloon  or  Hall^  which  is  marked  E^  might  be  divided  off 
from  the  rest,  either  entirely,  or  merely  by  a  screen  below, 
to  serve  as  an  inner  vestibule. 

If  the  "  extraneous  pile "  on  the  top  of  the  building  (but 
which  shows  itself  differently  from  what  it  does  in  elevation, 
as  it  retires  backward)  is  offensive  in  a  front  view,  it  gives 
an  air  of  picturesque  grandeur  to  the  side  aspects,  which, 
though  certainly  not  without  faults,  will,  when  examined 
without  prejudice,  be  found  to  possess  many  counterbalancing 
qualities.  And  after  all,  perhaps,  there  is  no  very  great  rea- 
son for  regretting  that  the  obstinate  John-Bullism  of  that 
day  rejected  the  tempting  offer  of  ^^  an  original  design  of 
Palladio.^^ 

EDITOR. 


VOL.   II. 


THE  POST  OFFICE. 

The  very  confined  limits  of  the  original  buildings  of  the  Post 
Office  having  become  inadequate  to  the  existing  business^ 
and  an  impediment  to  the  farther  extension  of  it^  it  was 
determined  in  1815  to  erect  a  new  edifice.  The  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  of  the  premises  required  for  its  site  were  not 
completed  imtil  the  year  1821^  but  in  the  mean  time  a 
general  invitation  had  been  addressed  to  architects  to  offer 
designs  for  this  great  work. 

The  very  natural  and  plausible  scheme^  now  so  often  re- 
sorted to^  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  obtain^  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  moderate  premiums,  the  collective  experience,  knowledge, 
and  talent  of  the  profession,  is  not  always  attended  with  the 
benefits  anticipated.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out 
more  than  one  architectural  production  in  this  city,  con- 
demned by  the  general  judgment  of  mankind,  which  never- 
theless owe  their  existence  to  what  is  termed  "  a  fair  and  free 
competition.*^  It  may  be  retorted,  that  works  of  but  little 
merit  have  also  been  produced  in  cases  where  the  selection 
of  the  artist  has  not  been  the  result  of  competition :  such 
cases,  however,  only  indicate  a  want  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  selecting  authority — ^a  want  just  as  likely  to  occur 
when  the  judgment  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  a 
design. 

On  the  present  occasion  no  fewer  than  eighty-nine  persons 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  nearly  one  hundred  designs, 
each  consisting  of  many  large  and  elaborate  drawings,  were 
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submitted  to  the  exmminatkm  of  the  Tnaaarj.  These  wvre, 
in  the  first  instance,  hdd  before  a  oommittee  of  taste,  who 
were  to  sdect  a  certain  number  of  designs,  of  which  the 
exteriors  were  considered  the  most  conmiendaUe.  The 
designs,  so  sdected,  were  then  submitted  to  the  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Pbst  Office,  who 
were  charged  to  report  upon  their  rehtiTe  conTenience  in 
respect  to  internal  arrangement.  The  result  of  this  report, 
founded  upon  a  most  minute  consideration  of  the  designs, 
was,  that  not  one  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the 
business  of  the  department  being  transacted  with  r^ularity 
and  conrenience,  or  even  to  be  capable  of  being  modified  for 
that  purpose. 

The  fact  was,  that  although  the  {ia9ades  displayed  the  gor- 
geous trappings  of  architecture  in  profusion,  the  plans  were 
inadequate  and  unsuitable :  general  instructions  had  indeed 
been  given  for  the  information  of  the  candidates,  but  the 
wants  of  this  great  establishment  were  almost  necessarily 
unknown  to  the  eighty-nine  architects  who  had  embarked  in 
the  venture. 

To  relieve  themselves  firom  this  embarrassment,  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  commissioned  Sir  Robert  (then  Mr.)  Smirke, 
who  had  not  himself  hitherto  entered  into  the  field,  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  Post 
Office,  and  to  make  the  experience  so  acquired,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  plan  for  the  new  building. 

Hence  arose  the  present  edifice,  which  is  represented  on 
the  accompanying  plates.  It  was  commenced  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1823,  and  finished  in  1829.  The  cost  was 
between  two  hundred  and  thirty  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds,  including  in  this  sum  the  cost  of  the 
fittings  and  furniture. 

It  would  be  scarcely  becoming  in  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
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to  indulge  in  the  expression  of  his  own  admiration  of  this 
building.  He  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  the 
tone  of  general  criticism  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  test  of 
merit,  no  modem  public  work  has  been  more  successful ;  a 
success  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  is  at  present  a  very 
prevalent  tendency  to  revive  and  to  admire  the  exploded 
styles  of  the  most  corrupt  periods  of  art. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  beauties  of  the  great  work 
before  us,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  is  the  strict  pro- 
priety of  design  that  pervades  the  building.  It  might  not  be 
unattended  with  advantage  to  the  student  to  inqmre  how  far 
this  uniform  propriety  could  have  been  preserved,  had  any 
other  style  of  architecture  been  adopted. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  architect's  character,  although 
he  was  zealously  and  laboriously  aided  by  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  establishment,  and  although  the  expenditure  was 
scrupulously  watched  and  controlled  by  the  Office  of  Works, 
he  was  left  unembarrassed  by  assistance  on  those  points  on 
which  his  professional  education  made  it  probable  that  he 
needed  none. 

Let  us  now  take  a  general  view  of  the  elevation  and  plan 
of  this  building.  The  west  front,  which  is  the  principal,  ex- 
tends three  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  The  centre  is  emphati- 
cally marked  by  a  hexastyle  portico  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
of  which  the  order  is  after  the  example  of  the  Ionic  Temple 
of  Minerva,  at  Priene  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  columns  are  thirty- 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  four  feet  by  two  at  their  lower  di- 
ameter. The  width  of  the  portico  is  about  seventy-five  feet, 
and  its  projection  twenty-five  feet;  but  a  great  additional 
apparent  projection  is  given  to  it  by  recessing  the  wall 
behind  the  portico,  to  the  depth  of  nearly  fifteen  feet,  a  con- 
trivance by  which  the  effect  of  the  portico  is  strikingly 
heightened. 
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On  eitlier  side  uf  ttiis  centre  is  a  double  range  of  windows, 
with  dressings  of  suitable  character ;  above  them  is  con- 
tinued, in  an  unbroken  bne,  the  great  entablature  of  the 
portico. 

The  great  length  of  the  front  required  the  wings  to  be 
strongly  marked ;  accordingly  at  eac]i  extremity  is  a  project- 
ing colonnade  of  four  columns,  similar  in  all  respects  to  those 
in  the  centre ;  whilst,  to  give  additional  variety  to  the  outline, 
these  wings  are  surmounted  by  an  attic,  Tliroughout  this 
front,  as  well  as  on  the  other  three  fronts,  the  order  rests 
upon  a  high  uninterrupted  stylobate  of  granite. 

The  north  and  south  fronts,  which  are  nearly  alike,  and 
each  of  which  presents  a  frontage  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  have  the  same  general  entablature  continued,  with 
pilasters,  carrying  on  the  order  which  rules  the  west  front. 

The  back  or  east  front,  which  is  towards  Foster  Lane,  is 
uniform  and  symmetrical,  but  without  many  architectural 
features :  a  triple  range  of  windows  on  this  front  give  light 
to  a  multitude  of  offices,  and  convey  forcibly  an  idea  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  building. 

All  the  four  fronts  are  built  with  Portland  stone,  backed 
with  brick-work,  and  the  stylobate  or  basement  is,  as  above 
mentioned,  of  granite,  from  Aberdeen ;  its  height  varies  from 
five  feet  and  half,  to  nine  feet  and  half,  according  to  the  slope 
of  the  ground,  which  has  a  uniform  inclination  towards  the 
north.  The  blocks  of  granite  forming  this  basement  are  of 
considerable  bulk,  many  of  them  being  of  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  wall. 

On  entering  the  building  through  the  great  portico,  in  the 
centre  of  the  west  front,  we  pass  into  a  public  hall  of  im- 
posing dimensions,  being  about  eighty  feet  long,  and  sixty- 
four  feet  wide,  and  sixty-six  feet  high  in  the  centre  part.  It  is 
divided  longitudinally  into  three  by  a  double  range  of  stone 
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Ionic  columns,  and  therefore  in  some  degree  resembles  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  a  church ;  or  with  more  propriety  it  may 
be  compared  in  form  and  proportions  with  the  an<nent 
Basilica;. 

The  traffic  through  this  hall  is  incessant,  and  the  scene  it 
presents  shortly  before  the  closing  of  the  letter-boxes  is  not 
without  interest.  Clerks  and  porters  groaning  under  their 
load  of  letters,  are  seen  hastening  to  deposit  their  chains 
tlu^ugh  tlie  windows  provided  to  receive  them  on  either  side 
of  the  hall :  within,  a  still  more  interesting  spectacle  presents 
itself.  In  the  sorting  offices  into  which  these  letters  are 
injected  during  the  last  few  minutes  before  the  closing,  there 
is  one  uninterrupted  and  mighty  flood  of  letters  and  papers 
seen  pouring  in,  which  would  seem  to  a  stranger  to  defy  the 
task  of  examining,  sorting,  and  stamping,  within  any  reason- 
able limit  of  time :  in  an  hour,  however,  the  whole  of  this 
undigested  mass  of  correspondence  is  reduced  to  order,  and  in 
not  many  minutes  afterwards  each  letter  has  commenced  its 
swift  and  almost  unerring  flight  to  its  destination,  perhaps  to 
the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth. 

The  busiest  evenings  in  the  General  Post  department  are 
Mondays  and  Saturdays,  a  greater  number  of  letters  being 
sent  on  those  days  than  on  any  other;  mucli  additional  busi- 
ness, however,  is  occasioned  on  Tliursdays  by  the  arrival  of 
immense  packages  of  the  following  Sunday's  newspapers  for 
transmission  into  the  country.* 

An  inspection  of  the  accompanying  plates  will  more  satis- 
foctorily,  tlian  any  verbal  description,  explain  tlie  arrange- 
ment of  the  respective  offices.    To  the  right  or  south  of  the 


*  lleaix  it  wotdd  appeir,  that  t!ie  uimplf  inlubitantii  of  Ihe  more  remote  pro- 
vince" are  decerve'i,  when,  in  appljing  IheinitlveB  to  tlie  study  of  their  nowe- 
papers.  Iliey  imsgine  Ihembdves  an  mumni  with  the  more  udvonccd  pohtidaui  of 
Ihe  mctropolii. 
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great  hall  are,  next  ihe  east  front,  the  range  of  offices  appro- 
priated to  the  Twopenny  Post;  in  the  centre  is  the  Foreign 
Letter  department;  and  next  the  west  or  principal  front, 
are  the  Receiver  and  Accountant-General's  offices,  also  the 
apartments  for  the  residence  of  the  Secretary ;  but  these,  which 
were  placed  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  building,  are  now 
given  up  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  his  official  business.  To 
the  left  or  north  of  the  great  hall,  the  whole  wing  on  both 
stories  is  appropriated  to  the  Inland  General  Post  depart- 
ment. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  business  done  in  this  depart- 
ment may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  Letter-Carriers' 
office  is  one  hundred  and  three  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  wide, 
and  thirty-three  feet  high,  and  more  than  two  hundred  per- 
sons are  employed  in  it  in  the  early  part  of  every  day,  re- 
ceiving and  sorting  the  letters  which  arrive  by  the  mails.  The 
Inland  office  is  still  larger,  being  eighty-seven  feet  long  by 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  in  this  upwards  of  one  hundred  clerks 
and  others  are  employed  every  evening,  in  taxing  the  charges 
which  are  made  for  each  letter,  and  sorting  them  for  trans- 
mission to  the  different  parts  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  addressed. 

There  is  an  upper  or  third  story  over  nearly  the  whole 
building,  which  is  chiefly  lighted  ftom  internal  areas,  obtained 
over  the  roofs  of  the  Inland  and  Foreign  offices.  On  this 
upper  story  are  store-rooms  for  official  papers,  the  house- 
keeper's apartments,  and  sleeping-rooms  for  twenty  clerks, 
who  have  to  attend  upon  the  foreign  mails,  should  they  arrive 
during  the  night. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  this  building  is  stated  to 
have  been  made  fire-proof,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
allow :  the  maiji  beams  of  all  the  floors  are  of  cast  iron,  and 
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between  most  of  the  floors  and  ceilings  is  a  fire-proof  sur&ce  I 
of  metal  plates,  or  of  hollow  bricks  turned  in  flat  arches,  and 
closely  cemented  together. 

In  the  original  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  the  building,  it 
was  wisely  directed  by  the  Government  that  the  capacity  of 
the  new  building  should  not  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of 
the  business  at  the  precise  period  of  its  erection,  but  that 
ample  room  should  be  provided  for  the  future  increase  of  the 
establishment:  had  this  provision  not  been  made,  either 
the  country  would  be  now  loudly  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
means  for  erecting  another  new  building,  or  else  all  the  sub- 
sequent improvement  in  the  management  of  the  department, 
and  the  greatly  increased  facilities  of  the  circulation  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  country  now  enjoyed  by  the  public, 
would  have  been  utteriy  impracticable. 

In  concluding,  it  would  be  a  needless  effort  of  self-denial 
to  abstain  from  some  expression  of  congratulation  at  the  evi- 
dence of  national  greatness  afforded  by  the  growing  prosperity  , 
and  rapid  improvement  of  this  department  of  the  State.  I 
bebeve  I  may  safely  say,  that  no  other  age  or  country  can  offer 
such  an  imposing  spectacle  of  national  activity  and  spirit,  as  the 
London  Post  Office.  Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  clerks 
are  employed  under  its  roof,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  of  letters  are  annually  circulated  through  its  means, 
with  a  rapidity  and  correctness  that  would  exceed  the  belief  , 
of  a  stranger.  Nor  is  it  less  surprising,  that  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  expense  of  such  an  establishment  as  this,  and 
notwithstanding  the  remarkable  fact,  that  ten-elevenths  in 
weight  of  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  country  is  entirely 
gratuitous,  (viz.  the  franks  and  newspapers),  yet  the  gross 
revenue  nearly  doubles  that  of  France,  although  in  super- 
ficial  extent  and  population   she   so   greatly   exceeds   this 
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country^  whibt  the  net  profit  accruing  to  the  revenuey  after 
all  expenses  are  paid,  much  exceeds  one  million  and  half 
sterling. 

SYDNEY   SMIRKE. 


REFERENCES    TO    PLAN. 

A— Hall. 

b — Inland  Letters. 
c — Foreign  Letters. 

SOUTH    WING. 

d  d  d — Receiver-General's  OflSce. 
e  €  e — Accountant-General's  OflSce. 
//,  &c. — OflSces  for  Foreign  Letters. 
ff — Entrance  to  Foreign  Office. 
h  h — Secretary's  Apartments. 
i  i,  &c. — ^Twopenny  Post  Department. 

NORTH   WING. 

k  ky  &c. — Inland  Letter  Department. 
/  /  / — Letter-Carriers'  Offices. 
m — Entrance  to  Inland  Letter  Office. 
n  nn  n — Mail-Coach  Offices. 
0  0  0 — Ship-Letter  Offices. 


THE  NEW  HALL,   CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL, 


NEWGATE  STREET. 


The  richly  endowed,  the  truly  useful,  and  extensively  be- 
neficial institution,  commonly  called  ^  The  Blue-Coat  School^ 
or  Chris  f  8  Hospital/  ranks  among  the  most  prominent  public 
charities  of  this  benevolent  metropoUs.  It  was  originally 
founded  by  King  Edward  VI.  on  the  site  of  a  house  of  Grey 
Friars,  which  Henry  VIII.  had  recently  dissolved,  but  it  is 
possessed  of  no  property  under  the  charter,  other  than  the 
site  on  which  it  stands,  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  was 
actively  concerned  in  establishing  this  important  school, 
which  was  soon  endowed  with  considerable  revenues,  prin- 
cipally from  the  liberality  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  London. 
In  1552,  the  house  of  Grey  Friars  was  first  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  its  youthful  inmates;  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
year,  it  is  stated  that  nearly  400  scholars  were  admitted. 
King  Charles  the  Second  was  a  liberal  donor  to  this  estab- 
lishment, by  founding  a  mathematical  class  for  forty  boys, 
with  a  grant  of  JBlOOO  a  year,  for  seven  years,  payable  out  of 
the  Exchequer.  Another  mathematical  endowment  was 
added  to  the  preceding  by  Mr.  Travers,  who  bequeathed 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  thirty-seven  boys.  Liberally 
provided  with  revenues,  admirably  managed,  and  successively 
governed  by  excellent  masters,  the  Blue-Coat  School  of  Lon- 
don has  obtained  and  secured  the  approbation  of  all  classes 
of  society.*     It  has  afibrded  support,  and  dispensed  instruc- 

*  The  permanent  revenues  of  Christ's  Hospital  are  great,  arising  from  royal 
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Uori,  to  many  respectable  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  Ut«rati, 
HOW  living;  it  has  sent  mayors,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  into 
the  city  counsels ;  and  has  nurtured  tlie  germs  of  genius,  and 
founded  the  learning  of  a  Caraden,  a  Joshua  Bames,  a  Jere- 
miah Markland,  a.  Middleton,  a  Coleridge,  and  a  Lamb. 
The  latter  eloquent  and  justly  popular  writer  has  given  a 
pleasing  and  piquant  picture  of  a  blue-coat  boy,  in  "  Recol- 
lections of  Christ's  Hospital,"  which  cannot  fiiil  to  preposseES 
every  humane  heart  in  favour  of  a  great  public  school,  which 
affords  clothing,  boarding,  lodging,  and  education,  to  nearly 
Iwehe  hundred  children,  about  five  hundred  of  whom,  the 
youngest,  are  placed  at  an  excellent  establishment  at  Hert- 
ford. Till  very  recently  the  buildings  of  the  school  con- 
sisted of  various  irregular,  and,  consequently,  inconvenient 
apartments.  These  consisted  of  a  spacious  school-room — 
a  great  hall — a  court-room — kitchen — dormitories — masters' 
houses — treasurer's  hoixse,  &c.  Many  of  them  are  parts  and 
members  of  tlie  Grey  Friars'  monastery,  and  have  been 
altered,  enlarged,  and  augmented  at  various  times,  but  with- 
out any  regard  to  general  symmetry,  or  to  the  permanent 
ends  and  comfort  of  the  inmates.  It  is  gratifj'ing  to  learn, 
that  the  Governors  have,  at  last,  resolved  to  rebuild  the 
whole,  and  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  foundation,  and  of  the 


and  private  donBtioiiB  in  houses  pjid  luuU;  and,  b}' a  grant  from  the  City,  the 
Cocemon  license  l)ie  carts  allowed  to  ply  nitliln  its  tiinita,  (o  the  number  of  420, 
itul  their  owners  pay  a  bidbU  onnuiJ  smn  for  such  license.  The  expenditure  is 
immeoBe,  being  at  present  ahont  £40.000  per  annum,  of  which  dC7000  is  paid  in 
talarius  to  the  olfic«n  and  sorranti  of  the  foundation. 

Tlie  govemon  are  nnlimiled  in  their  number,  Ixung  usually  benebclois  lo  the 
hospital,  or  persooi  of  coniidcnJile  importance,  associated  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
anil  Corporation,  who  are  goremors  by  a  charter:  a  donation  of  £400  makes  a 
governor.  Tlie  governors  have  been  ninde  trustees  to  other  cilensive  charities, 
by  thnr  aevnal  faundcrs.  and  amongst  them  is  one  of  i^lO  a  year  each,  for  life,  lo 
npvirda  of  JOO  Uliuil  penuni. 
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purport  and  utilities  of  such  an  extensive  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  established  architect  of  the  Hospital,  John  Shaw, 
Eisq.,  after  a  careful  and  scientific  survey  of  the  whole  pre- 
mises, has  made  plans  and  designs  for  this  purpose.  These 
being  approved  by  the  Governors,  the  architect  was  in- 
structed to  commence  the  New  Hall,  early  in  the  year  1825. 
In  the  year  1820,  a  new  Infirmary  had  been  built.  To  the 
Hall  we  may  refer  as  a  sample  of  the  architectural  style,  and 
solidity  of  character,  which  will  pervade  tlie  new  edifice.  Tlie 
architect  has  verj'  judiciously  adopted  the  style  of  monastic 
architecture  which  prevailed  about  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
and  may  be  properly  termed  the  old  English  style,  being 
thought  most  appropriate  on  that  account,  as  well  as  most 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Hospital :  it  affords  the 
comfort  of  the  cloistered  court ;  and  that  irregularity,  which, 
while  it  is  most  interestijig  and  picturesque,  is  pecuUarly 
convenient  in  enabling  the  architect  to  obtain  the  best 
interior  arrangement  for  the  domestic  purposes  to  which  the 
buildings  are  to  be  applied. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  hall  was  laid  with  great  cere- 
mony by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1825.  Its  site  is  partially  on  the  ancient  wall, 
built  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of  London,  and  on  the  foun- 
dations of  the  refectory  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Grey 
Friars.  The  basement  story  of  the  ball  contains  the  kitchen, 
butteries,  cellars,  and  all  appurtenances  connected  with  the 
dining-hall,  or  refectory.  The  ground  story  contains  a  room 
for  the  occasional  meeting  of  the  Governors ;  the  ward- 
robe, with  the  staireases  and  passages  of  communication,  and 
an  open  arcade,  which  extends  along  the  whole  of  the  south 
front,  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  feet 
wide,  for  the  shelter  and  exercise  of  the  boys  in  hot  or 
wet  weather,  with  an   arcade  to  their  primipid  pliiy-court  in 
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front  of  the  hall.  This  court  is  open  to  Newgate  Street,  and 
inclosed  on  that  side  with  iron  rwling,  so  that  the  building 
and  the  children  are  exposed  to  view  to  all  persons  pass- 
ing through  the  city  by  that  great  thoroughfare.  The  east 
aide  of  this  court,  or  quadrangle,  will  consist  of  a  range  of 
wards  and  dormitories,  to  be  built  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
old  hall :  and  the  west  side  is  bounded  by  the  high  wall  of 
the  county  prison,  which  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  tennis 
wall  for  the  boys. 

The  lower  part  of  the  building,  forming  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  arcade,  is  built  of  solid  masses  of  the  Heytor 
granite,  verj'  highly  wTought ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  front 
is  of  Portland  stone :  the  back  front  and  ^anks  are  built  of 
brick.     The  roof  is  covered  with  lead. 

The  hall  is  approached  by  a  principal  stone  staircase  at 
tiie  east  end,  and  by  others  in  the  octagon  towers,  and  at 
the  back,  communicating  with  the  kitchen.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  feet  long,  fifty-one  feet  wide,  and 
forty-seven  feet  high.  At  the  west  end  is  a  raised  dais,  or 
stage  for  the  Governors,  and  galleries  at  the  west  and  along 
the  north  sides,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  children,  and  other  visitors,  who  may  attend 
the  public  suppers,  which  take  place  about  Easter,  and  also 
at  other  public  ceremonies.  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  is  a 
screen,  over  which  is  placed  an  organ  and  singing  gallery ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  west  tower  will  be  appropriated  to  an 
observatory.  The  boys  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup,  daily  in 
the  hall ;  the  present  number  b  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty;  but  the  scale  determined  on  for  regulating  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  establishment,  on  its  rebuilding,  is  for  the 
accommodation  of  one  thousand. 

Such  are  the  general  arrangements  and  accommodations  of 
this  one  department  of  a  great  building;   and  it  is  barely 
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justice  to  remark^  that  science  and  good  taste  are  manifested 
in  every  part  of  the  design ;  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
when  the  whole  is  completed  in  the  same  style  and  character^ 
the  bidldings  of  Christ  Church  will  rank  among  the  most 
important  public  edifices  of  the  metropolis.  The  houses  in 
Newgate  Street^  facing  Warwick  Lane,  being  now  removed^ 
the  whole  south  front  of  the  hall  is  advantageously  dis- 
played. 

The  accompanying  print  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  above 
description,  though  it  is  regretted  that  the  delineation  could 
not  be  rendered  on  a  larger  scale,  to  do  more  justice  to  the 
design.  A.  Elevation  of  the  south  front,  towards  Newgate 
Street.  B.  Plan  of  the  hall,  with  gallery  and  lobby  at  the 
east  end,  and  dais  at  the  west  end,  3.  At  1  and  2  are  stairs 
to  the  kitchen,  whilst  4  4  mark  the  stairs  in  the  angular 
turrets.  C.  is  the  plan  of  the  kitchen,  or  basement  floor,  the 
appropriation  of  which  is  explained  on  the  plate. 

J.  BRITTON. 
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THE  OLD  COLLEGE   OF  PHYSICIANS. 


Thb  CoUege  of  Physicians  was  instituted  by  the  letters 
patent  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  granted  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember^ in  his  10th  year  (anno  1518)^  to  certain  persons 
therein  named,  who  were  incorporated  into  one  body,  with 
power  "  to  form  a  perpetual  Commonalty,  or  Fellowship,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physick/*  The  charter — ^which  professes  to 
be  issued  upon  various  grounds,  viz.  partly  in  imitation  of 
the  example  of  well-instituted  cities  in  Italy,  and  many 
other  nations;  partly,  at  the  request  of  certain  grave  men; 
and  partly,  for  the  restraint  of  wicked  people,  who  pro- 
fess physic  more  from  covetousness  than  out  of  any  good 
conscience,  &c. — empowers  the  incorporated  members  to 
have  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  to  make 
statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  wholesome  government  and 
correction  of  the  College,  and  of  all  persons  practising  physic 
within  seven  miles  of  the  city,  (any  of  whom  so  practising 
without  a  license  under  the  College  seal,  are  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  £5  for  every  month  they  continue  in  delin- 
quency,) to  purchase  lands,  &c.  in  fee,  to  plead  and  be  im- 
pleaded, &c.  &c.;  and  it  also  authorises  them  to  appoint 
four  persons,  annually,  out  of  their  own  body,  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  superintendence  of  all  physicians  practising  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  College. 

The  privileges  granted  by  Henry^s  charter  were,  about 
four  years  afterwards,  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  the 
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College  was  further  authorised  to  appoint  eight  elects  an- 
nually^ from  whom  the  president  was  to  be  chosen ;  and  the 
president  and  three  elects  were  empowered  to  examine  all 
physicians  within  the  several  dioceses  of  England,  except 
graduates  of  the  two  Uniyersities. 

In  the  32nd  of  the  same  king  another  act  was  passed, 
exempting  the  members  of  the  College  from  watch  and  ward, 
and  all  the  other  customary  civic  offices  within  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdiction :  they  were,  by  the  same  statute,  authorised 
to  search  for  and  examine  drugs  vended  by  apothecaries, 
and  to  bum  all  that  were  found  imfit  for  use.  Queen  Mary, 
in  her  first  year,  confirmed  her  father's  charter,  and  her 
sister,  Elizabeth,  in  1565,  granted  the  privilege  to  the 
Society,  ^^  to  take  yearly,  for  ever,  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
human  bodies,  to  dissect  and  anatomize,  having  been  con- 
demned, and  dead.'^ 

Additional  charters,  both  confirmatory  and  extensional, 
were  granted  to  the  College  by  James  the  First,  Charles 
the  Second,  and  James  the  Second,  by  whom  the  allowed 
number  of  candidates  for  a  fellowship  was  extended  from 
forty  to  eighty.  The  Society  consists  of  a  President,  Fel- 
lows, Candidates,  Honorary  Fellows,  and  Licentiates.  The 
principal  officers  are,  a  President,  eight  Electors,  four 
Censors,  a  Registrar,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  are  annually 
chosen  in  the  first  week  of  October. 

The  first  Edifice  wherein  the  College  meetings  were  held, 
was  given  to  the  Society  by  the  far-famed  Dr.  Linacre,  who 
had  been  physician  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  his  sons. 
Prince  Arthur,  and  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1524:  it  had  been  his  own  habitation,  and 
stood  in  Knight  Rider  Street.  In  the  following  century  the 
members  removed  to  Amen  Corner^  Paternoster  Row,  where 
they  had  bought  some  leasehold   premises.     Whilst  there. 
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the  leamed  Dr.  Wm.  Harvey  (who  discovered  the  drcuktion 
of  the  blood)  erected  a  Convocation-Toom,  and  a  Museum 
in  the  garden :  die  latter  was  filled  with  choice  books  and 
chirm^cal  instruments ;  and,  on  the  Society  placing  his  bust 
in  their  hall,  with  a  suitable  inscription  recording  his  dis- 
coveries, he  gare  the  whole  to  the  Collie,  in  the  year  1652, 
at  a  splendid  entertainment,  to  which  he  had  invited  all  the 
members.*  After  the  destruction  of  the  College  buildings  in 
the  conflagration  of  1666,  the  Society  purchased  an  extensive 
plot  of  ground  in  Warwick  LoMj  on  which  the  present 
edifice  was  erected,  between  the  years  1674  and  1689,  from 
the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren. 

The  following  curious  particulars  relating  to  this  pile,  and 
to  the  placing  the  statue  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  whom  Pope's 
caustic  satires  have  "  damned  to  everlasting  fame,'*  in  front 
of  the  theatre,  within  the  enclosed  court,  are  given  by 
Pennant,  firom  the  information  of  Dr.  Warren. 

'^  It  appears,  by  the  annals  of  the  College,  that  in  the 
year  16/4  a  considerable  sum  of  money  had  been  subscribed 
by  the  Fellows  for  the  erection  of  a  new  College.  It  also 
appears,  that  Sir  John  Cutler,  a  near  relation  of  Dr.  Whistler, 
the  President,  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  benefactor.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Sir  John,  to  thank 
him  for  his  kind  intentions :  he  accepted  their  thanks, 
renewed  his  promise,  and  specified  the  part  of  the  building 
of  which  he  intended  to  bear  the  expense.  In  the  year 
1680,  statues  in  honour  of  the  King  and  Sir  John  were 
voted  by  the  members;  and  nine  years  afterwards,  the 
College  being  then  completed,  it  was  resolved  to  borrow 

*  In  the  year  1656,  Dr.  Harvey  proved  ttill  further  hii  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  the  College,  by  assigning  to  it,  for  ever,  at  the  first  anniversary 
feast,  instituted  by  himself,  his  paternal  estate,  of  the  then  annual  valiw  of  £M, 
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money  of  Sir  John  Cutler  to  discharge  the  College  debt,  but 
the  sum  is  not  specified.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  1699 
Sir  John's  executors  made  a  demand  on  the  College  of 
seven  thousand  pounds,  which  sum  was  supposed  to  include 
the  money  actually  lent,  the  money  pretended  to  be  given, 
but  set  down  as  a  debt  in  Sir  John's  books,  and  the  interest 
on  both.  Lord  Radnor,  however,  and  Mr.  Boulter,  Sir  John 
Cutler's  executors,  were  prevailed  on  to  accept  two  thousand 
pounds  from  the  College,  and  actually  remitted  the  other 
five.  So  that  Sir  John's  promise,  which  he  never  performed, 
obtained  him  the  statue,  and  the  liberality  of  his  executors 
has  feept  it  in  its  place  ever  since:  but  the  College  have 
wisely  obhterated  the  inscription,  which,  in  the  warmth  of 
its  gratitude,  it  had  placed  beneath  the  figure : 

"OMNia    CUTLEBI    CEDAT    LABOR    AMPHITHEATRO." 

The  ground  plan  of  this  edifice  is  irregular  and  peculiar: 
the  buildings  surround  a  quadrangular  court ;  but  tliere  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  measurements  of  the  north  and 
south  sides,  although  the  fronts  are  nearly  uniform.  This 
variation  evidently  arose  from  the  confined  situation  and 
limited  extent  of  the  area  on  which  the  College  is  erected ; — 
circumstances  that  too  frequently  restrain  invention,  and 
fetter  the  exertions  of  professional  genius.  The  entrance  is 
in  Warwick  Lane ;  but  though  of  bold  proportions  and  lofty 
elevation,  the  narrowness  of  the  avenue  prevents  it  from 
being  seen  from  any  point  favourable  to  its  architectural 
character. 

An  octangular  porch,  of  capacious  dimensions,  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  few  adjoining  apartments,  form  the 
eastern  front  of  this  fabric.  The  lofty  entrance  arch,  which 
has  ponderous  iron  gates,  is  flanked  by  two  Ionic  {three- 
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quarter)  columns  on  each  side^  the  capitals  of  which  are 
enriched  by  festoons ;  these  sustain  a  pediment  and  attic  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  porch  itself  is  surmounted  by  a 
cupola^  or  dome^  (crowned  by  a  gilt  ball^)  which  includes 
the  theatre  where  chirurgical  operations  were  once  performed, 
and  lectures  and  orations  delivered;  this  is  surrounded  by 
five  rows  of  seats.     (See  Plan,  Plate  II.,  C.) 

On  the  inner  side,  three  open  arches  lead  into  the 
quadrangular  court :  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  having  stone 
dressings  and  enrichments.  The  principal  front,  which  faces 
the  entrance,  consists  of  two  stories,  Ionic  below,  and  Co- 
rinthian above,  with  their  respective  entablatures  supported 
by  pilasters,  and  crowned  by  an  angular  pediment.  Over 
the  door-way  is  the  following  inscription : — "  Utriusque  for- 
tunse  exemplar  ingens  adversis  rebus  Deum  probavit  pros- 
peris  seipsimi  Collegii  hujusce  stator:^^  and  in  a  rusticated 
niche  above,  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  second  story,  is  a 
statue  of  King  Charles  II.  The  statue  of  Sir  John  Cutler 
stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court,  within  a  niche  in 
front  of  the  theatre,  in  the  upper  story  of  the  porch. 

The  staircase  is  spacious,  and  somewhat  heavily  enriched 
by  ornamental  work.  The  hall  or  court-room,  where  the 
Society  were  accustomed  to  assemble  every  quarter,  is  of 
considerable  length,  and  well  lighted  on  both  sides  by  large 
semicircular-headed  windows.  The  ceiling  is  slightly  coved, 
and  much  embellished  with  stuccoed  ornaments.  An  open 
yard,  or  area,  extends  on  the  west  side  the  entire  length  of 
the  building,  and  is  skirted  by  the  stone  walls  of  Newgate. 


REFERENCES    TO    THE    PLATES. 

Plate  I.  A, — elevation  of  a  portion  of  the  vestibule  and 
the  theatre  (marked  O,  Plan,  Plate  II.),  towards  Warwick 
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Lane ;    B,  section  of  the  same^  looking  towards   Newgate 
Street,  or  to  the  north. 

Plate  II.  A, — front  elevation  of  the  western  side  of  the 
quadrangle;  B,  half-plan  of  the  theatre  on  the  level  of 
the  first  floor ;  C,  ditto  ditto  above ;  D,  quadrangular  court ; 
E^  entrance  porch^  or  loggia ;  a^  entrance  hall  on  the  western 
side;  b,  outer  library;  c,  inner  library;  d,  dining-room; 
e  /y  small  rooms ;  ff,  surgery ;  h,  small  room ;  i,  private 
office ;  ky  banking  office ;  /,  small  dining-room ;  m,  kitchen ; 
Uy  office. 

E.  W.  BRAYLEY. 


Had  Garth  been  vates  in  both  senses  of  the  word — 
prophet  as  well  as  poet,  he  would  most  assuredly  have 
enriched  his  ^  Dispensary^  with  a  prediction  of  the  strange 
mutation  this  building  has  undergone;  in  consequence  of 
which,  from  being  the  scene  of  "  chirurgical  operations,"  it 
has  been  converted  into  a  dissecting-room  for  the  carcasses 
of  sheep  and  bullocks.  "  To  what  base  uses  may  we  return, 
Horatio!"  And  yet  in  this  case  the  transformation  appears 
suitable  enough,  and  to  have  been  wrought  not  entirely 
without  regard  to  poetical  unity,  if  not  exactly  poetical 
justice,  for  there  are  trades  in  the  world  far  less  akin  to 
each  other  than  those  of  anatomist  and  butcher.  After  thus 
breaking  the  matter  to  him,  the  reader  will  not  be  very 
much  startled  at  being  told  that  this  "  College "  is  now 
become  a  butchery,  and  that  cutlets  have  taken  place  of  the 
statue  of  Sir  John  Cutler.  To  descend  more  to  the  level  of 
matter  of  fact,  nothing  of  the  former  edifice  has  been  left, 
except  the  octagonal  vestibule  and  dome  towards  Warwick 
Lane,  the  building   ^vithin   the   court   having   been   pulled 
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down,  and  the  whole  site,  including  the  court  itself,  covered 
over  and  fitted  up  as  a  butchers'  market ;  to  which  there  is 
an  avenue  leading  from  Newgate  Street,  along  the  back  wall 
of  the  prison";  in  addition  to  the  entrance  from  Warwick 
Lane,  and  another  from  Warwick  Square. 

Whether  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  within  the  court 
is  any  very  great  matter  for  regret,  will  be  decided  according 
to  the  reader's  taste,  as  one  of  the  plates  here  given  shows 
the  style  and  design ;  therefore  his  affection  for  that  memorial 
will  be  in  proportion  to  his  admiration  of  what  it  records.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  any  merit  at  all  can  be 
detected,  even  by  those  most  prejudiced  in  Wren's  favour, 
either  in  the  external  elevation  or  internal  arrangement  of  the 
plan.  The  taste  displayed  in  the  former  is  not  so  much  Italian 
as  it  is  Dutch — ^heavy,  without  grandeur  or  dignity ;  mean, 
without  simplicity;  petty,  without  even  prettiness;  dull, 
without  soberness ;  fantastic,  without  liveliness.  Still,  should 
any  one  be  disposed  to  write  an  elegy  upon  the  late  building, 
we  shall  not  say  him  nay,  although,  if  he  cannot  find  tears 
enough,  he  must  not  come  to  us  to  beg  or  borrow  any  for 
the  occasion. 

EDITOR. 


NEWGATE   PRISON. 


It  cannot  be  expected^  that  in  a  work  like  the  present  the 
subject  of  Prison  architecture  should  be  considered  at  any 
length,  or  that  the  attempt  to  point  out  the  various  and 
peculiar  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
construction  of  prisons,  should  be  otherwise  than  brief. 
The  most  obvious  requisite,  and  that  which  appears  unfor- 
timately  to  have,  till  lately,  been  almost  exclusively  at- 
tended to,  is  security.  Another,  is  perfect  ventilation,  and 
due  attention  to  whatever  is  best  adapted  to  contribute  to 
the  health  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  avert  disease,  which 
cannot  be  too  sedulously  guarded  against.  An  architect 
who  is  called  upon  to  erect  a  building  for  such  a  purpose, 
should  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  internal  and 
moral  economy  of  a  prison,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a 
judicious  provision  for  a  proper  classification  and  separation 
of  the  prisoners — to  facilitate  the  inspection  and  manage- 
ment of  them;  and  should  bear  constantly  in  mind  the 
three  important  objects  of  safe-custody,  punishment,  and 
reformation. 

When  the  present  edifice  of  Newgate  was  erected,  the 
subject  of  prisons,  with  their  discipline  and  economy,  was 
more  imperfectly  understood  than  it  now  is,  since  it  has 
been  treated  of  by  several  able  writers,  and  has  excited  a 
considerable  degree  of  public  attention  and  discussion.  We 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  if  we  do  not  find  this 
building  the  best  model  of  its  kind.     Considered,  however. 
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with  respect  to  its  architectural  effect^  the  solidity  and  mas- 
siveness  of  its  construction^  and  its  propriety  of  character, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  our 
metropolis;  and  one  that  will  long  remain  a  creditable 
monument  of  the  taste  of  its  architect,  George  Dance,  Esq. 
The  principal  front  is  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  the 
depth  of  the  building  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet, 
exclusive  of  a  portion  of  the  former  prison,  which  extends 
about  fifty  feet  more  in  Newgate  Street.  The  walls,  which 
are  constructed  of  stone,  and  with  no  apertures,  nor  any 
other  ornaments  than  rustic  work  and  arcades  with  niches, 
are  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  imposing  and  formidable 
appearance  of  the  building  is  well  calculated  to  impress  even 
the  most  careless  observer  with  the  powerful  efiect  which 
may  be  produced  by  mere  mass  and  outline  alone — ^by  sim- 
plicity and  magnitude  of  parts,  without  any  of  those  deco- 
rations on  which  architects  are  too  apt  to  rely.  In  these 
respects,  it  is  marked  by  that  nobleness  and  grandeur  which 
approach  the  true  sublime  in  architecture,  but  of  which  it 
is  so  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  ide^  in  any  delinea- 
tion on  paper.  The  only  portion  of  the  building  that  seems 
out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  is  the  centre,  the  proportions 
and  character  of  which  remind  us  too  much  of  a  common 
dwelling-house :  it  rather  interrupts,  than  contrasts  with,  the 
unbroken  surface  of  the  wings,  the  windows  being  by  far  too 
numerous*  for  the  space  allotted  to  them :   had  there  been 

*  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  the  window-tax  is  injurious  to  architectural 
beauty ;  but  in  our  opinion  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  one  of  the 
principal  defects  in  our  common  domestic  architecture  is  the  number  of  windows, 
which  cut  up  the  surface,  and  destroy  all  appearance  of  solidity.  There  are 
generally  about  three  windows  in  a  space  where,  if  beauty  had  been  consulted, 
there  would  be  only  two — ^for  examples,  see  London,  j9a«nm.  For  a  contrary 
example,  proving  what  an  air  of  nobleness  may  be  produced  by  breadth  and 
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only  three  instead  of  five  on  each  floor^  the  appearance 

would  have  possessed  the   solemnity  accordant  with    the 

residence  of  the  keeper  of  a  prison.      The  door  too  is 

certainly  not  in  the  best  taste.     Independently  of  these 

defects^  which  justice  compels  us  to  notice,  we  can  bestow 

imqualified  commendation  on  the  whole  exterior   design. 

The  lodges  between  the  centre  building  and  the  wings  are 

fine  features;   they  serve  to  break  the  general  mass  very 

picturesquely,  and  being  lower  than  the  rest,  a  strong  efiect 

of  shadow  is  produced. 

Newgate  has  in  some  respects  the  advantage   of  being 

admirably  situated :  when  it  is  viewed  from  St.  Sepulchre's 

Church,  the  spire  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  dome 

of  St.  Paulas,  seen  above  and  in  combination  with  it,  produce 

a  happy  and  rich  assemblage  of  architectural  features. 

w.  H.  L. 


This  prison  derives  its  name  from  one  of  the  ancient  city 
gates  which  stood  near  it,  in  Newgate  Street,  and  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  which  is  included  in  the  ground  plot  of  the 
present  edifice.  Originally  there  was  no  other  passage 
through  the  walls  of  London,  on  the  western  side,  but 
Ludgate;  but  in  consequence  of  the  enclosure  and  great 
enlargement  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by 
Mauritius,  the  first  Norman  Bishop  of  the  metropolis,  the 
avenues  from  Cheapside  to  Ludgate  were  rendered  so  incon- 
venient, that  it  was  deemed  requisite  to  open  another 
passage  through  the  wall,  near  the  north  end  of  the  Old 

solidity  in  even  the  plainest  buildings,  we  would  refer  to  the  Clarendon  Hotel  in 
Bond  street,  which  possesses  a  dignity  that  the  mere  decoration  of  columns,  &c. 
cannot  bestow. 
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Bailey,  (to  connect  with  Old-boume  (HoUxym)  and  Smith- 
field,)  where  previously  there  had  been  an  outwork,  or 
fort,  to  defend  the  ramparts.  At  this  new  outlet,  which  was 
made  either  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  or  in  that  of 
King  Stephen,  a  A1eu^-gate  was  built,  in  the  castellated  style, 
to  guard  the  entrance ;  and  every  successive  structure  erected 
upon  the  same  site  has  been  distinguished  by  a  similar  appel- 
lation. 

New-gate  became  a  prison  for  trespassers  and  felons  as 
early  as  the  time  of  King  John,  if  not  before ;  and  there  is 
extant,  among  the  close  rolls  in  the  Tower,  a  mandate  of  the 
third  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  directed  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
London,  requiring  them  "  to  repair  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  his  prisoners ;"  but  promising  that  the 
charges  "  should  be  re-imbursed  from  their  accounts  in  the 
Exchequer.'*  In  the  third  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  Robert 
Baldocke,  the  King's  Chancellor,  was  imprisoned  here. 

In  the  first  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  anno  1422,  license  was 
granted  to  the  executors  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  to  re- 
edify  this  prison ;  for  which  purpose,  and  for  various  other 
charitable  acts,  that  ever-to-be-respected  citizen  had  be- 
queathed considerable  property. 

The  old  prisons,  both  of  Newgate  and  Ludgate,  were 
always  but  insufficiently  supplied  with  water,  which  occa- 
sioned Sir  Thomas  Knowles,  who  was  Mayor  in  1399,  and 
again  in  1410,  to  convey  the  waste  water  from  the  cistern 
near  the  common  fountain  (and  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas),  by 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to  those  gaols.* 

After  the  Fire  of  London,  Newgate  was  strongly  rebuilt ; 

♦  At  the  present  time,  the  prisoners  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  by 
means  of  pumps,  from  several  large  cisterns  in  the  vaults,  which  are  filled  from 
the  New  River. 
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the  gate  itself,  under  which  was  a  carriage-way,  and  a  postern 
for  foot-passengers,  was  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  en- 
tablatures of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  embattled.  On  the  west, 
was  a  circular  pediment  surmounted  with  the  King's  arms  j 
and  in  niches,  within  the  intercolumniations  on  both  sides, 
were  statues  of  Liberty,  (with  a  cat  at  her  feet,  in  allusion  to 
the  reputed  origin  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington's  affluence,) 
Justice,  Mercy,  and  Truth.  Maitland  says,  "  However  orna- 
mental this  prison  may  be  without,  it  is  a  dismal  place  within. 
The  prisoners  are  sometimes  packed  so  close  together,  and 
the  air  so  corrupted  by  their  stench  and  nastiness,  that  it 
occasions  a  disease  called  the  gaol-distemper,  of  which  they 
die  by  dozens ;  and  cart-loads  of  them  are  carried  out  and 
tlirown  into  a  pit  in  the  church-yard  of  Christ  Church,  with- 
out ceremony." 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice,  this  prison 
was  the  constant  residence  of  contagion  and  disease,  and  of 
every  other  kind  of  evil  that  want  of  air,  putrid  water,  murky 
dungeons,  and  consummate  wretchedness,  could  produce. 
This  was  proved  by  the  evidence  laid  before  Parliament  by  ' 
the  Corporation  of  London  about  the  year  1770,  after  an 
application  had  been  made  for  a  grant  to  rebuild  the  gaol. 
Mr.  Akerman,  the  then  keeper,  stated,  on  examination,  that 
there  was  no  area,  or  yard,  in  the  old  gaol,  for  prisoners  to 
walk  in ;  that  the  whole  was  very  irregularly  built ;  that  the 
air  had  no  free  passage,  except  over  the  gate-way ;  that 
there  was  no  room  or  place  for  water,  most  of  what  they  used 
being  obliged  to  be  pumped  from  a  reser\-oir  in  Newgate 
Street,  and  that  it  was  very  bad,  and  produced  the  gaol-dis- 
temper ;  that  there  were  more  prisoners  sick  now  than  for- 
merly ;  that  he  had  had  nearly  two  sets  of  servants  die  since 
he  had  been  keeper,  and  most  of  them  of  the  gaol-distemper ;  , 
and  that  he  remembers  when,  some  years  ago,  at  tlie  Old 
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Bailey,  two  of  the  Judges,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  several  of 
the  Jurj*,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  sixty  persons  and 
upwards,  died  of  the  gaol-distemper;  that  the  neighbours 
frequently  complain,  in  warm  weather,  of  the  air  drawn  from 
the  said  gaol  by  the  ventilator;  that  the  common  side  for 
debtors,  and  the  men  and  women  felons,  was  so  dark,  that 
links,  lamps,  or  candles,  were  obliged  to  be  uaed  all  the  year 
round;  iind  that  the  walls  of  tlie  prison  were  so  bad  and 
thin,  that  the  prisoners  were  not  secure. 

Mr.  Mylne,  the  architect,  said,  "  that  the  gaol  was  so  old 
and  nunous,  that  it  was  neither  capable  of  improvement  nor 
tolerable  repEur ;"  and  he  estimated  the  expense  of  building 
a  new  prison,  on  a  more  enlarged  plan,  together  with  the 
necessary  purchases  to  be  made,  and  all  other  incidental 
charges,  at  the  sum  of  6fty  thousand  pounds. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  and  other  representations, 
it  was  determined  to  erect  a  new  structure ;  and  Parliament 
having  granted  fifty  thousand  pounds  towards  the  work,  the 
city  gave  up  a  lai^e  plot  of  freehold  ground  in  the  Old  Bailey 
(about  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  feet  in  depth), 
for  enlarging  the  site,  and  building  a  new  Sessions-House 
contiguous  to  it.  The  work  was  then  commenced,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr,  George  Dance, 
the  City  Sun-eyor ;  and  tlie  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  pa- 
triotic Alderman  Beckford,  in  1770-  It  was  carried  pro- 
gressively on  for  several  years,  and  was  nearly  finished  at  the 
time  of  the  riots  in  June  1780,  when  the  new  prison  was 
stormed  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and  almost  every  thing  com- 
bustible within  it  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  walls,  also, 
were  much  injured,  and  the  destruction  altogether  was  so 
great,  that  the  sum  judged  necessary  for  repairs  was  esti- 
mated at  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Previously  to  this,  the 
Coriioration  had  expended  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds 
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beyond  the  original  legislative  grant;  about  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  which  was  advanced  for  building  the  Sessions- 
House^  and  upwards  *of  six  thousand  pounds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  houses^  &c.  for  the  enlargement  of  the  contiguous 
avenues. 

The  devastations  committed  by  the  rioters  were  principally 
made  good  by  Parliament^  and  the  new  prison  was  finally  com- 
pleted about  the  year  1782.  An  unforeseen  expense  of  several 
thousands  was  incurred  by  the  necessity  of  sinking  the  prin- 
cipal foundations  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  in  consequence  of 
their  site  being  partly  on  the  ancient  ditch  of  London  Wall. 

Newgate  is  the  common  gaol  for  London  and  Middlesex. 
It  belongs  to,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  and  superintend- 
ence of,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City,  and  the 
Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex.  The  expense  at  which 
it  is  supported,  including  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners, 
who  have  now  a  regular  allowance  of  food,  is  entirely  paid 
out  of  the  city  funds.* 

According  to  the  present  arrangement,  this  prison  is  di- 
vided into  stations,  yards,  day-rooms,  and  wards ;  but  its  ori- 
ginal construction  is  so  defective  in  its  plan,  as  to  render  it 
very  difficult  to  introduce  any  material  improvement  in  the 

*  Each  prisoner  is  allowed  one  pound  of  bread  per  day,  and  a  pint  of  oatmeal 
gruel  for  breakfast  every  morning.  On  every  other  day  half  a  pound  of  boiled  meat, 
and  on  the  alternate  days  a  quart  of  soup,  made  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat 
has  been  boiled,  thickened  vnth  Scotch  barley  and  different  vegetables.  On 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  days,  there  is  an  extra  allowance  of  one  pound  of 
meat,  one  pound  of  bread,  and  a  pint  of  porter,  for  every  prisoner.  Generally 
speaking,  each  prisoner  is  allowed  a  rope  (or  hempen)  mat,  six  feet  by  two  feet, 
to  sleep  on,  and  two  rugs  in  summer,  and  three  in  vnnter.  Some  clothing,  also, 
is  provided  for  those  who  are  particularly  destitute,  but  is  chiefly  confined  to  shirts, 
shoes,  and  stockings :  in  a  few  cases  drawers  and  jackets  are  given.  The  mats 
are  worked  with  a  portion  of  tar,  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  vermin,  and  exclude 
damp. 
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discipline  and  classification  of  the  prisoners^  although  much 
has  been  effected  of  late  years.  The  Chaplain  and  Surgeon 
visit  the  prison  every  day^  and,  as  required  by  a  recent  sta- 
tute, keep  a  journal  of  occurrences:  by  this  means  many 
valuable  facts  and  circumstances  are  recorded,  which  furnish 
data  for  more  efficient  regulations. 

There  is  one  great  change  that  of  late  years  has  been  gra- 
dually made  in  this  prison,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised,  as  it  does  honour  to  humanity,  and  confers  the 
greatest  credit  upon  all  concerned.  We  mean  the  total  disuse 
of  ironSy  or  fetters,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  refractoriness ; 
and  even  then,  the  daring  offender  is  more  frequently  shut 
up  for  a  time  in  a  solitary  cell  than  restrained  by  manacles. 
Not  even  the  condemned  criminals  are  now  made  to  suffer 
this  degrading  coercion,  though  formerly  it  was  the  regular 
practice  to  keep  them  in  irons  to  the  very  foot  of  tlie  gal- 
lows.* This  change,  which  was  commenced  by  the  late 
keeper,  under  the  directions  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 
was  entirely  accomplished  during  the  active  and  judicious 
management  of  Mr.  Wontner. 

Another  improvement,  which  merits  deserved  notice,  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  children  in  the  female 
department,  and  encouraging  industrious  habits,  by  supplying 
the  prisoners  with  work,  and  inculcating  both  religious  and 
moral  instruction.  These  endeavours  have  produced  a  most 
gratifying  change,  under  the  humane  superintendency  of 
Mrs.  Fry  and  a  Committee  of  Ladies,  who  commenced  their 
truly  benevolent  career  in  this  very  estimable  course  of  well- 
doing in  the  spring  of  181 7.    The  principal  employment  of 

*  On  a  recent  visit  to  Newgate,  when  about  thirty  condemned  persons  were 
seen  together  in  the  two  wards  connected  with  the  Press  Yard,  not  one  of  them 
was  otherwise  confined  than  by  the  walls  and  bars  of  the  prison. 
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I  i3  knitting  stockings,  and  making  up  different  ' 
articles  of  apparel  for  the  slop-shops.     Their  earnings  ar« 
expended  in  furnishing  themselves  with  hetter  diet  and  cloth- 
ing than  allowed  by  the  City. 

The  prison  may  be  described,  in  general  terms,  as  consist- 
ing of  three  differently- si  zed  quadrangles ;  namely,  a  centre 
and  two  wings,  independently  of  the  Press  Yard,  and  con- 
demned wards  and  cells  behind  the  north  wing,  which  occupy 
a  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  gaol.  It  is  a  substantial  stone 
building,  with  extensive  vaults  strongly  arched  with  brick, 
beneath  the  lower  story,  several  of  which  contain  large 
cisterns. 

Previously  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  late 
keeper,  in  April  1817,  almost  every  description  of  prisoners 
were    indiscriminately    confined    together    throughout    the 
prison ;  but  that  gentleman,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  at-  ( 
tention  to  good  raorak,  to  age  and  sex,  and  to  the  various  ' 
degrees  of  depravity  and   crime,  formed  tlie  interior  into 
tliree  distinct  stations,  and  gave  origin  to  that  system  of 
arrangement  and  classification  which  now  exists ; — but  which,    ■ 
from  the  plan  and  limits  of  the  building,  and  the  various 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  detention  of  prisoners  J 
here,  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent   ! 
to  satisfy  the  humane  and  reflecting  mind.   The  hoys'  school, 
into  which  all  under  the  age  of  sixteen  are  admitted,  was 
established  about  the  commencement  of  the  year  1814, 

The  first,  or  northern  station,  has  three  yards,  with  sleep- 
ing and  day-rooms  attached :  the  first  yard  and  rooms  are 
occupied  by  adult  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation ; 
the  second  yard  and  rooms  by  the  boys,  who  have  also  a 
Bchool-room ;  the  third  yard  and  rooms  are  used  as  the  male 
infirmary  and  convalescent  wards. 

Tlie  second  station,  or  centre  of  the  prison,  has  also  three 
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yards^  with  attached  day  and  sleeping-rooms;  the  first  of 
which  is  occupied  by  criminals  under  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment for  misdemeanors  and  felonies;  the  other  two  yards 
and  rooms  are  reserved  for  the  imtried  male  prisoners :  the 
Press  Yard^  with  the  attached  cells,  and  two  wards  for  con- 
demned criminals^  are  also  locally  connected  with  this 
station. 

In  the  south  wing,  or  third  station,  which  is  wholly  occu- 
pied by  female  prisoners,  are  two  yards,  having  sleeping- 
wards  and  day-rooms  attached :  the  first  yard  and  rooms  are 
occupied  by  females  waiting  their  trials,  and  there  is  likewise 
a  school  for  girls ;  the  rooms  of  the  upper  story  are  used  as 
the  female  infirmary :  the  second  yard  and  adjoining  rooms 
are  occupied  by  females  under  sentence  of  transportation  for 
felonies  and  misdemeanors,  and  with  this  yard  is  connected 
the  condemned  cell. 

The  principal  wards  and  rooms  in  all  the  stations  are  each 
about  thirty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  feet  wide :  the 
others  are  about  twenty-four  feet  in  length  by  fifteen  in 
breadth.  The  two  wards  connected  with  the  Press  Yard,  for 
males  under  sentence  of  death,  are  each  thirty-one  feet  in 
length,  and  eighteen  feet  wide.  There  are  three  tiers  of  con- 
demned cells,  five  in  each  tier,  strongly  arched,  and  mea- 
suring nine  feet  by  seven  feet ; — ^but  it  should  be  known, 
that  though  denominated  cells,  they  are  all  above  ground, 
and  perfectly  dry.  In  each  cell  there  is  a  raised  board,  or 
kind  of  barrack-bedstead,  and  three,  and  sometimes  four, 
persons  are  enclosed  at  night  in  each  cell.  They  are  furnished 
with  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  and  allowed  to  bum  a  light 
till  a  certain  hour. 

Besides  the  rooms  that  have  been  mentioned,  there  are,  on 
the  second  story  in  the  north  wing,  a  carpenter's  shop,  and 
two  separate  workshops  for  men  and  boys.     In  the  central 
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part^  behind  the  keeper's  house^  is  the  chapel,  which  will 
conyeniently  contain  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons ; 
but  when  condemned  sermons  are  preached^  and  the  public 
admitted^  from  six  to  seven  and  even  eight  himdred  people 
have  crowded  into  it  at  one  time.* 

It  was  formerly  the  appalling  custom  to  introduce  a 
coffin  when  the  condemned  sermon  was  preached ;  but  that 
practice  was  discontinued  some  years  ago^  in  consequence 
of  an  adverse  opinion  being  expressed  by  one  of  the 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  interior  is 
plain :  over  the  women's  seats^  which  are  excluded  from  the 
sight  of  the  male  prisoners  by  a  curtain^  there  is  a  small 
octagonal  raised  sky-light,  with  a  moveable  top  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  prison  are  two  bells ; 
one  for  the  chapel  service ;  and  the  other,  of  a  larger  size,  for 
tolling  at  the  times  of  execution. 

The  keeper's  salary  is  five  himdred  poimds  a  year,  with  a 
house  free  of  rent  and  taxes.  There  are  three  principal  turn- 
keys, at  two  guineas  per  week  each ;  eight  others  at  thirty 
shillings,  and  an  assistant  at  one  guinea,  besides  two  watch- 
men at  thirty  shillings  per  week,  who  relieve  each  other  at 
stated  periods,  and  are  employed  on  the  top  of  the  prison 
day  and  night.  On  the  female  side  is  a  matron,  who  is  paid 
one  guinea  per  week  (besides  having  twenty  pounds  yearly 
from  the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  some  small  gratuities),  and 
two  women,  who  are  engaged  as  searchers  of  the  female 
visitors,  at  fifteen  shillings  each,  weekly.  There  are  also 
wardsmen  and  wardswomen,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
keeper  from  among  the  better  class  of  prisoners ;  they  have 

^  The  money  collected  at  the  doors,  \vhich  varies  from  sixpence  to  one  and  two 
shillings,  from  each  person,  accordingly  as  public  curiosity  may  have  been  excited, 
was  the  perquisite  of  the  turnkeys,  but  has  latterly  been  appropriated  to  the 
Sheriffs'  fund. 
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some  indulgences^  and,  on  continued  good  behaviour,  are 
frequently  pardoned.  Some  small  sums  are  given  to  the 
prisoners  who  act  as  pumpers,  and  supply  the  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes. 

ELEVATION  AND  GROUND  PLAN  OP  NEW^GATE. 

A,  keepei^s  house,  with  offices  attached,  and  communica- 
tion to  the  turnkey's  lodge,  C,  and  passage  to  different  wards, 
&c. ;  B,  a  corresponding  lodge  to  C,  now  used  as  a  kitchen ; 

D,  day  and  sleeping-room,  communicating  with  open  yard ; 

E,  F,  G,  other  open  yards  for  transports ;  H,  infirmary  for 
men  prisoners ;  J,  day-room  and  sleeping-room ;  K,  cells  for 
separate  confinement ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard,  be- 
tween G  and  L,  are  two  visiting-rooms  and  a  kitchen ;  L, 
day  and  sleeping-room;  M,  press  yards,  with  condemned 
cells  to  the  east,  O,  and  condemned  room,  N ;  at  P  and  Q, 
are  day-rooms;  R,  staircase  to  upper  floor;  S  S  S,  open 
yards  for  untried  prisoners;  T,  visiting-room;  U,  day  and 
sleeping-room;  V,  yard  for  women  prisoners;  W,  another 
for  convicted  women  prisoners ;  Y,  day  and  sleeping-room, 
with  a  bed-room  and  condemned  cell,  to  the  south ;  X  X, 
day  and  sleeping-rooms;  Z,  passage;  at  the  angles  of  the 
building  are  small  open  areas  for  ventilation  and  light. 

This  line  shows  the  course  in  which  the  con- 
demned prisoners  proceed  to  execution.  At  those  times  the 
gallows  is  erected  in  the  open  street,  immediately  before 
what  was  formerly  the  debtors'  lodge,  but  is  now  the  kitchen 
C. 

E.  W.  BRAYLEY. 
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TEMPLE  BAR,  FLEET  STREET. 

There  were  formerly  other  tower-gates^  or  bars^  placed  in 
the  old  city  walls ;  but  all^  excepting  the  present^  (a  civic 
barrier  or  gate-way^  which  separates  Fleet  Street  from  the 
Strand,  and  is  placed  on  the  bomidary  line  between  the  city 
of  London  and  the  suburbs  of  Westminster,)  have  been  taken 
away,  for  the  purposes  of  public  accommodation  and  public 
comforts*  Temple  Bar  must  be  regarded  rather  a  nuisance 
than  either  an  object  of  utility  or  beauty ;  and  would  long 
since  have  given  way  to  modem  improvements,  but  for  the 
sense  of  jealousy  and  dignity  which  the  London  citizens 
entertain  respecting  their  own  prerogatives  and  rights.  The 
Sovereign  cannot  legally  enter  the  city  without  permission 
of  the  Lord  Mayor;  and  whenever  Majesty  has  thought 
proper  to  visit  that  part  of  London,  which  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, it  has  been  customary  to  close  the  doors  of  this  barrier, 
and  undergo  the  ceremony  of  knocking,  asking  for,  and 
obtidning  permission. 

This  gate-way  has  been  much  praised  by  writers  on  the 
topography  and  buildings  of  London,  who  absurdly  call  it 
"  noble,^^ — "  handsome,^^ — "  elegant,^^ — ^^  grand,^^  &c.  Surely 
these  critics  could  not  have  well  considered  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  they  used,  or  must  have  written  from  the  dictates 
of  fancy.  They  might  probably  be  thinking  of  the  famed 
triumphal  arches  at  Rome,  or  the  fine  fortified  tower-gate- 
ways to  some  of  our  monasteries  and  cathedral  precincts ; 
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and  then  their  language  would  have  been  appropriate.  The 
present  building  fairly  characterizes  the  style  and  taste  of  its 
architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  age  in  which  it  was 
raised.  According  to  an  inscription,  formerly  on  the  eastern 
side,  it  was  ^^  erected,^*  i,  e,  commenced,  in  1670,  continued 
in  the  following  year,  and  finished  in  1672 ;  thus  occupying 
part  of  three  years  in  construction.  Nearly  the  whole  is  built 
of  Portland  stone,  rusticated  on  both  faces,  having  one  large 
flattened  arch  in  the  centre,  and  two  small  semicircular 
arches,  for  postern  passages,  at  the  sides.  There  is  an  apart- 
ment over  the  gate-way,  with  windows  in  each  face ;  and  the 
whole  is  crowned  with  a  sweeping,  instead  of  an  angular 
pediment.  Two  niches  with  statues  also  adorn  each  fa9ade. 
The  figures,  shown  in  the  print,  are  intended  for  Charles 
the  First  and  Second,  absurdly  habited  in  Roman  costume ; 
whilst  others,  representing  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  are  placed 
in  the  east  front. 

J.  BRITTON. 


It  was  rumoured  some  few  years  ago,  that  it  was  intended 
to  remove  this  structure,  whose  chief  utility  seems  to  be,  that ' 
it  serves  as  a  kind  of  first  meridian  from  which  the  longitudes 
of  fashion  and  no  fashion  are  calculated  to  the  west  or  east  of 
it  respectively.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  without  its  admirers, 
for  some  of  them  were  not  a  little  loud  and  angry  when  it 
was  reported  that  it  was  to  be  taken  down.  Many  very 
flagrant  vices  of  composition  might  be  pointed  out  in  it, 
but  the  whole  is  such  a  cluster  of  faults,  and  compoimd  of 
bad  taste,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  advert  to  any 
particular  defects ; — the  more  so  as  those  who  cannot  at  once 
discover  them  by  their  own  eyes,  are  not  likely  to  be  con- 
vinced of  their  existence  by  our  animadversion  upon  them. 
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It  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  notable  for  its  si; 
or  forming  a  conspicuous  object;  for  hardly  does  it  manifest 
itself  otherwise  than  by  obstructing  the  view,  and  encumber-   ' 
ing  the  narrowest  part  of  the  street. 

In  order  to  erect  any  thing  that  would  display  itself  as  a 
fine  architectural  object,  in  such  a  situation,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  set  the  houses  on  each  side  much  further  back, 
since  the  present  space  is  no  more  than  what  would  be 
required  for  a  single  archway  and  its  piers,  exclusive  of  wide 
foot-pavements  at  its  sides,  after  the  manner  of  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  which  latter  monument,  though  of  the  same  date  as 
Temple  Bar,  viz.  1672,  seems  to  belong  to  a  totally  different 
period,  if  judged  of  merely  by  its  taste.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  well  for  the  fame  of  Wren,  could  it  be  proved  that  the 
design  of  the  English  structure  has  been  ascribed  to  him 
idtogether  errtineously,  because  any  comparison  of  it  with 
the  French  one  would  lead  to  rather  mortifying  conclusions 
in  regard  to  his  talent. 

As  matter  of  curiosity,  it  may  be  mentioned,  tliat  the 
whole  of  Temple  Bar,  with  another  building  of  the  same  di- 
mensions above  it,  might  be  comprised  within  the  opening 
of  the  lai^e  arch  of  the  Barriere  de  I'Etoile ! 

In  fact,  tlie  citizens  have  no  very  great  reason  to  be  proud 
of  Temple  Bar,  as  the  architectural  frontispiece  to  their  do- 
main, whatever  they  may  have  for  watching  over  it  jealously 
as  tlieir  palladium.  "  It  is,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly, 
(No.  G?,)  "  a  public  nuisance ;  it  must  be  taken  down,  and 
should  the  municipality  still  demand  some  such  security  to 
their  civic  privileges,  let  an  ornamental  structure  be  erected 
in  its  place,  at  least  a  hundred  feet  wide."  But  as  the  street 
itself  is  there  barely  half  that  width,  it  would  require  almost  a 
'  bottle-conjuror'  genius  to  accomplish  such  a  scheme,  other- 
wise than  upon  paper,  without  making  other  improvements 
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upon  a  very  extensive  scale.  On  the  Strand  side,  the  diflS- 
culty  would  not  be  great,  because  there  nothing  more  would 
be  requisite  than  to  widen  the  street  where  it  contracts  just 
by  the  Bar:  but  on  the  eastern  side  very  great  obstacles 
present  themselves,  to  be  surmounted  perhaps  only  by 
forming  a  small  place  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  into 
which  Fleet  Street  and  Chancery  Lane  would  open. 

EDITOR, 


SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

This  pile  of  building  derives  its  origin  and  name  from  the 
Protector^  Edward  Seymour^  Duke  of  Somerset,  maternal 
uncle  to  Edward  VI.,  who  erected  a  splendid  palace  here, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  and 
of  the  mansions  or  inns,  (hostels,  hdtels)  as  they  were  called, 
of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and  Chester.  John  of  Padua  was 
probably  the  architect,  this  being  one  of  the  first  buildings 
designed  after  the  Italian  order,  that  was  ever  raised  in 
England.  But  although  commenced  about  the  year  1547-8, 
the  Protector's  palace  was  not  completely  finished  at  the 
time  of  his  decapitation,  on  Tower  Hill,  January  the  22nd, 
1552^. 

On  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Somerset,  this  estate 
devolved  to  the  Crown,  and  Edward  granted  it  to  his  sister, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  resided  here  during  her  occa- 
sional, but  short,  visits  to  the  court,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  this  mansion  was 
assigned,  at  different  periods  of  her  reign,  for  the  lodging  of 
various  ambassadors  from  foreign  countries.  She  afterwards 
lent  it  to  her  kinsman  and  Lord  Chamberlain,  Henry  Carey, 
Lord  Hunsdon,  K.  6.,  whose  guest  she  occasionally  became, 
and  who  died  here  in  the  year  1596. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  James  the  First's  Queen,  to  whom 
this  edifice  appears  to  have  been  assigned  as  a  jointure 
house,  or  dotarial  palace,  kept  a  splendid  court  here ;  from 
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which  circumstance,  and  from  the  visits  of  the  Queen's 
brother,  Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Denmark  House.  After  the  marriage  of  Charles 
the  First  with  Henrietta  Maria,  this  palace  was  fitted  up  for 
the  Queen's  particular  use ;  and  by  a  grant,  dated  February 
the  15th,  1626,  it  was  settled  on  her  for  life. 

From  the  curious  extracts  given  in  the  fourth  part  of 
Pegge's  "  Curialia,"  from  a  manuscript  inventory  in  the 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  Gough,  it  appears,  that  the  arras 
hangings  and  tapestry  in  this  mansion,  at  the  time  of  the 
interregnum,  were  of  great  value.  The  state  beds,  canopies, 
pavilions,  cloths  of  state,  carpets,  &c.  were  also  particularly 
rich !  one  of  the  beds,  of  French  satin,  finely  embroidered, 
was  appraised  at  one  thousand  pounds.  Here,  likewise,  were 
numerous  valuable  pictures  and  statues,  but  many  of  the 
former  had  been  brought  from  Whitehall  and  other  palaces. 
Among  them  was  a  Madonna  by  Raphael,  valued  at  two 
thousand  pounds ;  a  sleeping  Veims  by  Coreggio,  valued  at 
one  thousand  pounds ;  and  many  by  Titian,  Julio  Romano, 
Guido,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Coreggio,  Giorgione,  Palma, 
Vandyke,  and  other  artists  of  the  first  celebrity. 

In  April  1659,  the  Commons  resolved  that  Somerset 
House,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  should  be  sold  towards 
the  payment  of  the  great  arrears  due  to  the  army ;  but  on 
the  restoration  of  monarchy,  probably  from  the  sale  not 
having  been  completely  effected,  it  reverted  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  Queen  Dowager,  who  returned  to  England  in 
November  1660.  After  her,  Catherine  of  Braganza,  Charles 
the  Second's  Queen,  was  the  nest  regal  inhabitant  of  this 
edifice. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  Somerset  House 
was  occasionally  appropriated  to  court  entertainments  and 
masquerades.      In    George    the    Second's   reign,   William. 
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Prince  of  Orange^  resided  here  for  a  short  time  previously 
to  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Royal^  in  March  1734; 
und,  on  a  like  occasion,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick 
became  an  inmate,  prior  to  his  nuptials  in  January  1764, 
with  the  Princess  Augusta,  sister  to  George  the  Third.  At 
different  periods,  also,  it  was  assigned  for  the  temporary  use 
of  foreign  ambassadors. 

On  the  marriage  of  George  the  Third  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte in  1761,  this  mansion  was  settled  on  the  latter,  in  the 
event  of  her  surviving  her  royal  consort;  but  in  April  1775, 
in  consequence  of  the  King's  message  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  it  was  resolved,  that  Buckingham  House  should 
be  settled  on  her  Majesty,  in  lieu  of  Somerset  House,  which 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  King,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  "  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  and  establishing  certain  public 
offices.**  An  act  was  consequently  passed,  on  the  26th  of 
May,  in  the  same  year,  for  the  above  purposes ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  the  erection  of  the  present  magnificent  pile  was 
commenced,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Chambers,  Comptroller-General  of 
his  Majesty^s  Works.     The  first  stone  was  laid  in  the  year 

1776. 

In  a  Report  on  the  state  and  progress  of  this  edifice,  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1780,  by 
Sir  William  Chambers,  are  the  following  particulars  : — 

*^  The  building  which  faces  the  Strand  is  now  almost 
completely  finished :  it  extends,  in  front,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet,  is  sixty-one  feet  deep,  and  has  two  wings, 
each  forty  feet  wide  and  forty-two  feet  in  depth ;  the  whole 
being  seven  stories  high.  It  is  faced  with  Portland  stone, 
built  with  hard  Grey-stock  bricks,  Russian  timber,  and  the 
best  materials  of  all  kinds ;  and  is  covered,  part  with  copper, 
and  part  with  lead  and  Westmoreland  slate. 
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^^  All  the  fironts  of  this  structure  are  decorated  with  a 
rustic  arcade  basement,  a  Corinthian  order  of  columns,  and 
pilasters,  enriched  windows,  balustrades,  statues,  masks, 
medallions,  and  various  other  ornamental  works,  necessary 
to  distinguish  this  principal  and  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  design;  which,  being  in  itself  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  whole,  required  not  only  particular  forms  and 
proportions,  but  likewise  some  profusion  of  ornaments  to 
mark  its  superiority.  Decorations  too  have  been  more  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  vestibule  of  entrance,  and  in  all  the 
public  apartments  of  this  building,  than  will  be  necessary  in 
the  remainder  of  the  work,  because  the  vestibule  opens  to 
the  most  frequented  street  in  London,  is  a  general  passage  to 
every  part  of  the  whole  design,  and  the  apartments  are 
intended  for  the  reception  of  useful  learning  and  the  polite 
arts,  where,  it  is  humbly  presumed,  specimens  of  elegance 
should  at  least  be  attempted. 

"  The  work  just  described  forms  the  upper  part  [or 
northern  side]  of  a  large  quadrangular  court,  being  in  width 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  in  depth  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  feet,  which  is  to  be  surrounded  with  buildings 
fifty-four  feet  deep  and  six  stories  high,  containing  the  Navy, 
Navy  Pay,  Victualling,  and  other  offices.  All  these  buildings, 
surrounding  the  said  court,  are  now  raised  two  stories  high, 
(excepting  at  one  comer  where  the  old  palace,  yet  standing, 
has  prevented  it) ;  they  have  two  floors  laid  on,  and  the 
third  story  carried  up  to  a  considerable  height  on  all,  the 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  court,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  great  river  front,  which, 
when  finished,  is,  according  to  the  general  design,  to  extend 
in  length  eight  hundred  feet. 

"  This  work  is  likewise  all  faced  with  stone,  is  built  of 
the  best  materials  in  the  most  substantial  manner  possible. 
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and  set  ou  brick  fouitdations ;  a  great  part  of  them  laid  in 
the  bed  of[  the  river,  with  various  expensive  but  necessary 
precautions,  and  others  sunk  through  loose-made  ground, 
ten,  twelve,  and  even  sixteen  feet  deep.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  vaults  too,  surrounding  the  areas  of  this  large  qua- 
drangle, are  turned,  as  also  a  great  part  of  the  cross  passage 
of  communication  iirom  the  areas  on  one  side  to  those  on 
the  otlier,  which  are  all  built  of  hard  Grey-stocks,  with  stone 
plinths  necessarily  set  in  most  parts  on  very  deep  brick 
foiuidations. 

"  Besides  the  progress  made  in  the  extensive  works 
already  mentioned,  the  foundations  are  laid,  at  a  consider- 
able expense,  in  the  river,  for  the  embankment,  to  the  extent 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet,  by  a  width  of  forty- 
six  feet,  upon  which  is  raised  a  rustic  grarute  basement^  , 
thirteen  feet  seven  inches  high,  with  a  range  of  arched  stone 
galleries,  and  apartments  built  thereon,  all  to  tlie  same 
extent,  and  at  this  time  raised  in  parts  to  the  height  of 
eighteen  feet  one  inch,  and  in  others  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
eight  feet,  having  one  floor  already  on,  and  the  centres 
ready  to  set  for  turning  the  arches  which  are  to  support  the 
street  of  the  terrace. 

'*  The  building  now  erecting  on  the  site  of  Somerset 
House  is  of  a  very  uncommon  kind,  unusually  extensive, 
intricately  complicated,  and  attended  with  many  and  great 
difficulties  in  the  execution ;  whence  it  was  at  first,  and  is 
even  yet,  impossible  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense. As  far,  however,  as  the  architect's  judgment  and 
experience  in  business  can  guide  him,  he  thinks  it  will  cer- 
twnly  not  exceed  the  sum  of  £250,000." 

This  latter  paragraph  of  the  Report  furnishes  a  striking 
instance  of  what  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  public  works, 
namely,  the  inaccuracy  of  architectural   estimates ;    for   it 
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appears  by  an  accuuiit  laid  before  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
in  March  1790,  tliat  £334,703  had  tlien  been  expended  on 
Somerset  House,  and  that  ait  additioTial  sum  of  £33,500 
was  still  wanting  to  complete  the  structure.  But  even  that 
proved  insufficient,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  full 
h&Lf  a  million  sterling  has  been  expended  on  this  pile, 
although  the  eastern  aide,  including  the  termination  of  the 
river  front,  is  still  altogether  unfinished.* 

The  Strand,  or  northern,  facade  of  this  edifice,  is  chaste 
and  elegant.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  basement,  (which  being 
high,  is  finished  with  a  cornice,)  supporting  a  range  of  ten 
three-quarter  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  over  the  en- 
tablature of  which,  in  the  centre,  is  an  attic,  and  on  each 
side  are  balustrades.  In  the  basement  are  nine  large  arches, 
the  three  central  ones  being  open,  and  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  general  vestibule :  the  others  are  occupied  by  windows 
of  the  Doric  order,  which  are  crowned  by  entablatures  and 
pediments  rising  from  pilasters.  On  the  key-stones  of  the 
arches  are  sculptured,  in  alto-relievo,  nine  colossal  masks, 
finely  executed  by  Wilton,  representing  Ocean  and  the 
eight  great  rivers  of  England,  namely,  tlie  Thames,  Humber, 
Mersey,  Medway,  Dee,  Tweed,  Tyne,  and  Severn,  with  ap- 
propriate emblems.  Within  the  intcrcolumniations,  over  the 
basement  story,  are  the  windows  of  the  two  principal  doors, 
the  lowermost  of  which  are  of  tlie  Ionic  order,  and  have 
a  range  of  balustrades  before  them :  the  upper  windows  are 
square.  On  the  tablets  occupying  tlie  frieze  of  the  three 
middle  windows,  are  medallions,  nith  festoons,  in  basso- 
relievo,  of  their  Majesties,  and  of  George  the  Fourth  when 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  attic  is  surmounted  by  a  group 
of  figures  representing  the  Genius  of  England  and  Fame, 
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supporting  a  large  shield,  crowned,  scolptnred  with  the 
arms  of  the  British  Empire.  On  acroteria,  in  front,  are 
four  colossal  statues,  in  senatorial  habits,  holding  the  fisisces 
in  one  hand,  and  the  symbols  of  Justice,  Truth,  Valour,  and 
Temperance,  respectively,  in  the  other.  The  two  side  divi- 
sions of  the  attic  contain  oval  windows,  enriched  witii  sculp- 
tured  festoons  of  oak  and  laurel:  the  central  division  was 
left  plain  for  an  inscription,  but  none  has  been  yet  inserted. 
An  elevation  of  this  front  is  represented  in  Plate  I. 

Within  the  vestibule  is  a  carriage-way  and  two  foot- 
ways, separated  by  two  ranges  of  Doric  columns,  which, 
with  their  entablatures,  support  the  vaults;  on  the  latter, 
are  sculptures  from  the  antique,  ciphers  of  the  reigning 
family,  and  other  enrichments.  Here,  on  the  east  side,  are 
the  entrances  to  the  apartments  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  on  the  west  side,  to  those 
of  the  Royal  Academy:*  the  central  door-ways  are  sur- 
mounted by  the  busts  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  executed  in  Portland  stone,  by  Wilton. 
In  the  perspective  view,  Plate  II.,  the  interior  of  the 
vestibule  is  represented,  looking  westward. 

The  inner  front  of  this  division  of  the  building  consists 
of  a  corps  de  lo(/is,  and  two  projecting  wings,  the  architec- 
ture of  which  bears  a  general  similarity  to  the  northern 
front ;  but,  in  the  central  part,  pilasters  are  employed  instead 
of  columns.  Statues,  emblematic  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  ornament  the  attic;    and,   over   the  centre,  are  the 

*  The  apartments  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  were 
assigned  to  those  bodies,  on  the  completion  of  this  division  of  the  building,  in 
1 780.  Those  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  also  allotted  to  that  body  in  the  same 
year.  The  first  exhibition  at  Somerset  House  opened  on  May  the  1st,  1780; 
the  last  took  place  in  1836,  after  which  it  was  removed  to  the  new  building  in 
Trafalgar  Square. 
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British  arms^  supported  by  Marine  Gods^  who  also  hold  a 
festoon  of  netting,  fiUed  with  fish  and  other  marine  pro- 
ductions.  Four  Corinthian  columns,  with  their  proper 
entablature,  ornament  the  front  divisions  of  each  wing ;  and 
above  the  columns  are  grouped  ornaments,  composed  of 
antique  altars  and  sphinxes,  which  are  judiciously  contrived 
to  screen  the  chimneys.  On  the  key-stones  of  the  great 
arches,  masks  are  sculptured,  intended  to  represent  the 
LareSy  or  tutelar  deities  of  the  place. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  vestibule,  within  the  great 
quadrangle,  close  to  a  deep  well-like  balustraded  area,  is  a 
group  of  statues  in  bronze,  ranging  pyramidically.  The 
lower  part  consists  of  a  colossal  figure  of  Neptune,  in  a 
recUning  position,  leaning  upon  an  urn:  at  his  back  is  a 
large  cornucopia.  Behind,  on  an  elevated  pedestal,  is  George 
the  Third,  leaning  upon  a  rudder:  a  couchant  lion,  and 
the  prow  of  a  Roman  vessel,  appear  at  the  sides.  These 
figures  were  executed  by  the  elder  Bacon. 

vThe  east,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  quadrangle  cor- 
respond, in  their  bold  and  massive  character,  with  what  has 
been  described;  but  the  central  parts  are  varied,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  view,  Plate  III.,  which  represents 
the  north  and  part  of  the  east  side  of  this  extensive  square. 
The  east  and  west  sides  are  uniform :  each  is  surmounted  by 
a  small  clock  tower,  and  the  central  divisions  are  crowned  by 
urns,  surmounting  the  entablatures. 

The  central  division  of  the  south  front  is  somewhat  more 
elaborate  in  design  than  the  sides  last  mentioned.  In  this, 
the  entablature  is  supported  by  four  columns  and  four  pilas* 
ters,  all  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  windows  behind 
the  columns  are  recessed,  as  shown  in  the  elevation,  Plate 
IV.  Over  the  roof,  also,  rises  a  lofty  cupola,  the  basement 
of  which  is  screened  by  an  angular  pediment.     Within  the 
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tympanum  of  the  latter,  is  a  large  basso-relievo,  representing 
a  sea-nympli,  drawn  by  sea-horsesj  and  guarded  by  tritons, 
supporting  the  arms  of  the  British  navy.  Naval  trophies  are 
grnni>ed  over  the  outer  angles  of  the  pediment.  Near  eaeh 
side  of  the  principal  entrances  in  this  quadrangle,  on  vase- 
like pedestals,  are  groups  of  piscatory  figures,  &c.,  with 
sculptured  ornaments  analogous  to  the  general  business 
transacted  here. 

The  Thames  front  of  Somerset  House  forms  one  of  the 
boldest  architectural  objects  in  the  metropolis,  particularly 
when  beheld  from  the  water.  Its  extent  and  elevation,  and 
the  majestic  breadth  and  range  of  its  terrace,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  an  open  arcade  of  massive  rustic  work,  give  it  an 
air  of  grandeur  far  superior  to  that  of  every  other  structure 
on  the  River.  This  facade,  which  is  partly  in  the  Venetian 
style,  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  judiciously  diver- 
sified by  columns,  pilasters,  pediments,  &c. ;  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Ijuildings  which  form  the  quadrangle  are 
spacious  archways  opening  from  the  terrace.  This  latter, 
which  is  forty-six  feet  in  width,  is  skirted  by  a  balustrade, 
and  forms  a  beautiful  promenade,  commanding  some  fine 
prospects  over  the  adjacent  parts,  and  particularly  eastward, 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Monument,  &c. 
being  uicluded  in  the  view.  This  grand  embankment,  which 
rises  immediately  from  the  River,  has  a  rustic  basement,  on 
which  is  a  series  of  lofty  arches,  intended,  when  complet«,  to 
be  twenty-three  in  number.  The  key-stone  of  the  great 
arch,  or  water-gate,  in  the  centre,  is  sculptured  with  a 
colossal  mask  of  the.  River  Thames.  The  eighth  arch,  on 
each  side  of  the  great  arch,  is  also  open  to  the  water,  and 
forms  a  landing-plane  to  the  warehouses  and  offices  beneath 
the  building;  these  latter  arches  are  flanked  by  square 
projections  and  rustic   columns,   surmounted  by   enormoua 
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figures  of  couchant  lions,  iii  Portland  stone,  each  between 
eight  and  nine  feet  in  length.  The  ext«nt,  disposition,  and 
architectiural  arrangemeats  of  this  front,  are  delineated  in 
Plate  V. 

On  the  east,  west,  and  south  sides  of  this  edifice,  there 
are  two  stories  of  offices  below  the  general  level  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  there  is  one  on  the  northern  side,  towards 
the  Strand.  The  areas  are  fronted  by  stone  balustrades,  and 
fiights  of  stone  steps  lead  down  to  the  under-ground  offices 
and  passages  of  communication.  The  passages  and  staircases 
of  the  superstructure  are  contrived  with  much  science,  and, 
generally  speaking,  all  tlie  offices  are  commodiously  fitted 
up,  and  conveniently  adapted  to  tlie  particular  business  of 
each  department. 

Sir  William  Chambers,  in  his  well-known  "  Treatise," 
tiius  speaks  of  a  few  of  the  ornamental  details  of  this  pile. 
"  The  Ionic,  Composite,  and  Corinthian  capitals  to  be  seen 
in  various  parts  of  Somerset  Place,  were  copied  from  models 
executed  imder  my  direction  at  Rome,  and  imitated,  both 
in  point  of  forms  and  manner  of  workmanship,  from  the 
choicest  antique  originals."  The  sculptors  employed  on  the 
decorative  accessories  of  this  edifice,  were  CarUni,  Wilton, 
Geracci,  Nollekens,  and  Bacon. 

The  present  arrangement  of  the  public  offices  in  Somerset 
House  is  as  follows :  —  On  the  north  side,  immediately 
adjoining  the  Royal  Academy,  is  the  Legacy  Duty  Office, 
and  in  the  corresponding  building,  next  the  Royal  Society 
and  Society  of  Antiquaries,  are  two  or  three  Exchequer 
Offices ;  beyond  the  latter,  is  the  Lottery  Office ;  and  still 
further,  going  under  the  arch  into  the  eastern  wing,  the 
Privy  Seal  and  Signet  Offices :  here  also,  on  the  east  terrace, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Tax  Office. — On  the  east  side,  are 
tlie  Audit  and  Duchy  of  Cornwall  Offices. — On  the  south 
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side,  tire  the  Navy  and  Stamp  Offices;  and  on  tlie  w 
side,  the  Victualling  and  Navy  Pay  Offices,  and  the  Tra 
port  branch  of  the  Navy  Office.^ — The  west  terrace,  called  , 
Somerset  Place,  contains  the  official  houses  of  the  Treasurer  ! 
of  the  Navy,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navj',  tlie  three  Com-  I 
missioners,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Board,  and  i 
Chairman,  two  Commissioners,  and  Secretary  of  tlie  Vic-  I 
tualling  Department. 

Id  concluding  this  account,   we  shall  ]»resent  the  reader  1 
with  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  professional  remarks  madfr  1 
upon  this  magnificent  pile  by  Mr.  Papworth.     The   diffi- 
culties which  the  architect  had  to  encounter  from  the  nature  j 
of  the  ground, — Somerset  House  being  erected  upon  a  spot  I 
remarkable   for  its  steep   declivity,  and   no   inconsiderable  1 
portion  of  its  site   bebig  actually  taken   from   within   the  ] 
channel   of  the   River,   and   below   its   bed, — required   the  | 
exertion  of  mental  powers  far  beyond  those  employed  even   i 
in  the  erection  of  the  greatest  bridge  tliat  is  now  known. 
In  bridge  building,  the  points  of  contact  with  the  soil  are  I 
Tcry  few,  and  its  levels  relate  only  to  the  ground  at   its  I 
extremities;  but  in  an  edifice  circumstanced  like  Somerset  \ 
House,  the  points  of  contact  are  almost  innumerable,  and 
the  security  of  its  foundation  required  all  the  science  and 
sagacity  of  the  architect  to  contend  with  and  overcome  diffi- 
culties.     He  had,  bkewise,  suitably  to  arrange  the  manifold 
offices  required  for  the  multifarious  purposes  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  to  combine  them   with    the    general    design ; 
all  which  he  most  admirably  and  satisfactorily  accomphshed. 
"  To   effect  tliese   numerous   arrangements — to   adjust   the 
proportions  and  uses  of  so  many  apartments  on  so  many 
floors,   in   appropriate   and   essential   portions   of  such   an 
aggregate  of  offices,  the   architect  judiciously  selected   the 
Italian  practice  of  building,  which,  better   than  any  other 
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style^  admits  the  beauties  of  Roman  architecture  to  be  com- 
bined with  that  convenience  for  business  and  domestic  com- 
fort, which  this  useful  national  structure  demanded. 

^^  The  exterior  of  Somerset  House  is  considered  to  be 
the  perfection  of  masonry,  and  the  sculptures  that  deco- 
rate the  various  parts  are  not  equalled  by  the  ornamental 
accessories  of  any  of  our  great  national  buildings :  the  deco- 
rations of  the  interior  are  no  less  entitled  to  applause.  The 
elegant  simplicity  of  the  building  as  a  whole,  the  proportion 
of  its  parts,  and  their  relative  accordance,  may  vie  with  the 
noblest  public  structures  in  the  metropolis;  and,  in  some 
respects,  may  be  pronounced  superior  to  any.  This,  then, 
is  Somerset  House,  the  work  of  an  architect  who  has  mani- 
fested, in  its  erection,  a  vast  extent  of  intellect,  as  a  mathe- 
matician, as  an  engineer,  as  an  artist,  and  as  a  philosopher.^^ 

E.  W.  BRAYLEY. 


Somerset  House  may  justly  be  considered  the  chief  archi- 
tectural monument  of  the  reign  of  George  HI. — a  truly 
national  work,  and  stamped  with  the  character  of  one.  It 
may  be  considered  in  some  degree  as  an  exemplification  of 
its  author's  own  "  Treatise,'*  and  as  oflFering  a  series  of  studies 
of  the  Italian  style  purified  from  its  dross  and  alloy.  Yet 
with  many  beauties  and  elegances,  it  has  not  a  few  blem- 
ishes ;  and,  together  with  much  that  is  noble  in  its  individual 
features,  it  exhibits  portions  that  are  by  no  means  happy  in 
the  general  composition  of  the  different  fa9ades.  Nay,  there 
are  some  in  a  spirit  so  different  from,  and  inferior  to,  the 
rest,  that  we  might  imagine  them  to  be  the  work  of  some 
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one  else.  Among  them  are  the  two  turrets  on  the  buildings 
which  form  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  quadrangle^  and 
which  are  so  undignified^  nay  even  paltry  in  their  appear- 
ance^ that  their  removal  altogether  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. These  amount  to  positive  blemishes :  nor  is  the  dome 
over  the  Navy-OflBice,  though  not  ungraceful  in  itself^  either 
sufficiently  bold  in  its  character^  or  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  accord  with  the  size  of  the  edifice,  or  add  any  dignity  to 
the  ensemble.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  pedimented 
attic  below  it,  and  to  the  same  feature  in  the  centre  of  the 
Thames  front. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  long, — long,  we  mean,  in  re- 
gard to  our  own  space,  for  in  itself  we  could  wish  it  were 
much  longer, — ^we  cannot  forbear  here  quoting  what  Mr. 
Wightwick  says  on  the  subject  of  this  building,  it  being  a 
more  than  average-rate  specimen  of  architectural  criticism. 
"  It  is  delightful,  after  the  ffimsi^alities  of  Regent  Street,  to 
encounter  such  a  sterling  piece  of  matter  as  Somerset  House. 
The  pervading  worth  of  the  celebrated  pile  in  question  is 
such  as  to  preclude  any  liberal  mind  from  dwelling  with  cen- 
sorious pertinacity  upon  those  faults  which  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  duty  in  the  critic  to  mention.  To  allude  then  at  once 
to  the  external  defects  of  Somerset  House ;  in  the  Strand 
front,  and  the  court-yard  front  of  the  Navy- Office,  the  order 
is  meagre,  and  apparently  deficient  in  altitude,  when  com- 
pared with  the  substantial  and  lofty  basement  on  which  it 
stands.  That  this  objection  is  well  founded,  will,  I  think,  be 
allowed,  when  we  compare  the  portions  alluded  to  with  the 
corresponding  features  of  the  river  front,  and  the  fa9ades  east 
and  west  of  the  court-yard.  It  would  have  been  better  had 
the  Corinthian  columns  (as  in  the  parts  last  quoted)  rested 
throughout  the  building  upon  the  basement  blocking-course. 
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with  the  line  of  balusters  between  (instead  of  under)  the 
columns.*  An  objection  may  also  be  taken  to  the  rusticated 
face  of  the  superstructure,  as  it  appears  on  the  river  front, 
and  on  parts  of  the  court  elevations.  The  expense  of  cutting 
the  channels  would  have  defrayed  the  charge  of  furnishing 
every  window  with  a  plain  architrave.  The  centre-piece  of 
the  river  front,  though  good  in  itself,  and  pleasing  in  its 
application,  is  not  of  commensurate  importance,  either  as 
regards  the  extent  of  the  entire  elevation,  or  the  superior 
columnar  richness  of  the  wing  compartments.  As  to  the 
censures  which  have  been  passed  upon  the  wing  porticoes,  I 
only  wish  it  were  in  the  power  of  all  architects  to  err  so 
beautifully:  a  principal  of  strength  is  here  violated.  But 
what  shall  we  say  then  to  the  Palladian  bridge  ?  Or,  ask  a 
painter  his  opinion  of  the  feature  in  question ;  possibly  he 
would  reply :  ^  It  may  be  against  your  constructive  creed, 
but  it  will  admirably  suit  my  picture.^ — ^The  beauties  of 
Somerset  House  are  to  be  summed  up  in  fewer  words  than 
its  blemishes ;  because  the  former  are  pervading  and  obvious, 
the  latter  partial,  and  so  entwined  amid  the  general  excel- 
lence, that  it  is  necessary  to  be  carefully  explicit,  lest  the 
good  should  suflfer  with  the  defective.  In  magnitude  of  scale, 
worth  of  material,  excellence  of  workmanship,  skill  of 
arrangement,  the  governing  simplicity  and  harmony  of  its 
elevations,  the  sober  and  appropriate  display  of  decorative 
richness,  the  unequalled  majesty  of  its  terrace,  and,  lastly,  in 
its  general  character  as  the  work  of  a  Vitruvio-Palladian 
artist,  Somerset  House  is  a  sufficient  credential  for  the  union 
of  Sir  W.  Chambers^s  name  with  that  of  his  country.^' 

*  The  writer  has  here  fallen  mto  error,  as  regards  the  "  court-yard  firont  of  the 
Navy-Office,"  because  there  the  balusters  are  placed  as  in  the  east  and  west 
buildings,  and  as  he  recommends ;  although  on  the  opposite  side,  or  back  front  of 
the  building  towards  the  Strand,  they  are  placed  as  in  the  street  fa9ade. 
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Mr.  Allan  Cunningham's*  estimate  of  Sir  Williani'a  Usteq 
and  talent  is  far  leas  favourable.     Atcording  to  hina.  Cham- 
bers "  had  more  than  Inigo  Jones's  admiration  of  rustic  work ;  I 
and  his  passion  for  a  nndtiplicity  of  little  parts  was  quite 
peculiar.     That   massive  breadth  so   much  required  in  all 
works  that   are   proposed  to  endure,  admits    not   of  many  1 
minor  graces,  ( ? )  and  the  airy  and  g^-aceful  Corinthian  refuses 
to  harmonize  with  fronted  pilasters  and  rusticated  columns. 
On  the  side  next  the  Thames  a  portico  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  semicircular  arch,  the  bases  of  two  out  of  its  four  1 
columns  resting  on  the  hollow  part,  and  giving  an  appearance 
of  insecurity  altogether  intolerable."     This  may  be  criticism, 
but  then  it  is  of  the  hyper,  if  not  of  the  hypped  kind.     One  \ 
might  imagine  that  the  writer  of  it  bad  never  seen  an  arch 
before,  and  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  properties  of  j 
one;  for  how  can  that  be  said  to  appear  weak,  which  i 
known  to  be  in  construction  sufficiently  strong  ?     He  speaks  j 


*  How  happened  it  tbat  this  writer  pused  over  hvtb  Hanksmoor  and  Adam 
in  his  "  Lives  of  British  Architects?"  Surely  he  who  could  afford  so  much  adini- 
ration  for  Gibb*,  might  have  coDdescended  to  notice  his  certainly  not  less  de»erv. 
ing  contemporary.  Perhaps  it  ViBs  because  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  Hawki- 
moor  beyoDii  hu  works,  and  Bcarcely  KVj  anecdote  of  any  kind  hai  reached  ui 
respecting  liim.  Or  did  Gibbs's  more  fortunate  naiisily — [nr  lie  was  Scotch — 
seeuie  for  him  a  distinction  the  other  was  not  thought  trorthy  of  i  But  then 
Robert  Adam  was  Scutch  too;  ncvertbelesi  excluded ;  while  Keut.  whom  tbe 
Biogrspher  ualls,  almost  prrbit  ipiutimii,  a  mere  "  Jack  of  all  trades,"  and  who 
in  otherwiie  rather  scurvily  treated  liy  him,  lias  a  iiicLe  aiiigned  hun.  Mad  Adam 
been  only  an  illustrioua  nlncDre,  the  omisBiou  would  have  excited  no  aurpriit ;  but 
he  was  one  who  makes  an  epoch  in  the  biatory  of  our  architecture  during  the 
eighteenth  centojy.  He  was  ertensively  emphjyed,  and  had  great  Togne ;  he  was 
a  traveller,  and  he  gave  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  architectural  researches  in  hii 
folio  volume  on  Spalatro ;  he  was,  in  some  degree,  the  arbiter  tkjfanlianuH  in 
other  departments  of  taste,  besides  that  which  belonged  Ut  tat  own  ait ;  and  yet, 
uith  all  these  claims  to  notice,  he  lia*  licen  overliHiked  liy  his  countiTmaB 
.Mr.  Cunninghsm. 
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of  the  Corinthian  as  being  airy,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
arch  appears  in  his  eyes  far  more  mry  and  unsubstantial,  if 
it  looks  unable  to  support  merely  two  columns  of  that  order 
without  any  ■ft'all  between  tliem.  In  fact,  those  porticoes 
have  a  particularly  tight,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  even 
playful  appearance ;  while  the  arches  supporting  them  are 
certainly  not  at  all  deficient  in  strength  of  abutment;  for 
besides  being  placed  in  the  general  mass  of  the  basement, 
there  is  a  space  nearly  equal  to  their  own  span  between 
them  and  tlie  nearest  window  on  either  side. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  exactly  agree  even  with  Mr,  Wight- 
wick,  who,  admitting  this  part  of  the  design  to  be  erroneous, 
merely  excuses  it  on  account  of  its  superior  elegance  and 
picturesque  beauty.  If  what  we  here  liehold  carries  with  it 
any  appearance  at  all  of  insecurity,  then  such  a  structure  as 
Temple  Bar  must  look  positively  dangerous,  for  there  the 
arch  might  be  fancied  to  have  been  flattened  and  depressed 
by  the  lieavy  superincumbent  mass,  nor  do  the  narrowness  of 
the  piers  tend  to  give  the  idea  of  strength  below. 

While  criticizing  the  arches  in  question,  Mr,  Cunningliam 
might  have  espied  something  far  more  worthy  of  reprehen- 
sion, namely,  the  large  oval  shield  with  festoons  pendent  from 
it,  which  is  placed  over  the  key-stone  of  eacli,  and  rises  up 
against  the  balustrade  between  the  bases  of  the  two  central 
columns  of  the  loggia.  Intended  to  be  ornaments,  these 
shields  are  disfiguring  excrescences  to  the  architecture- 
Had  we  room  for  farther  remarks  of  this  nature,  we  might 
inquire  whether  there  is  not  something  objectionable  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  string-course,  formed  by  the  continued 
imposts  of  the  windows  and  niches,  is  mode  to  stop  against 
the  archivolt  mouldings  of  these  larger  arches.  But  we  must 
stop  to  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  two  gate-ways  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  sides  of  tlie  court,  and  tlie  north 
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buildings.  As  they  are  both  alike^  and  an  elevation  of  one 
of  them  is  given  in  the  same  plate  as  the  ground  plan^ 
description  becomes  superfluous^  and  we  have  only  to  com- 
ment on  their  architectural  value.  Although  in  themselves 
no  more  than  screens,  they  are  eminently  picturesque,  and 
serve  to  give  an  unusual  degree  of  scenic  quality  and  eflFect 
to  that  part  of  the  court  where  they  display  themselves.* 
As  a  specimen  of  compositions  in  that  peculiar  style,  they 
are,  in  our  opinion,  far  more  deserving  of  attention  than 
Jones's  Water-Gate  at  York-Stairs. 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  present  subject,  and  as 
forming  part  of  the  general  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes, 
on  the  east  side  of  it,  a  range  of  buildings  answering  to  that 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  western  avenue  to  the  terrace. 
King's  College  calls  for  some  brief  account  of  it ;  if  merely 
because  it  is  in  consequence  of  its  being  erected,  that  the  east 
wing  has  been  added  to  the  river  front  of  Somerset  House, 
which  has  thus  at  length  been  completed,  after  being  appa- 
rently destined  to  remain  for  ever  unfinished.  The  idea  of 
founding  a  college  in  the  metropolis,  having  (contrary  to  the 
London  Universit)'^)  adherence  to  the  established  church  for 
its  principle,  was  first  publicly  brought  forward  in  1828,  and 
the  building  was  begun  in  the  September  of  the  following 
year,  the  groimd  being  granted  for  that  purpose  on  the 
express  condition  that  the  terrace  front  should  be  com- 
pleted according  to  the  original  design. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  the  architectural  stipu- 

*  It  is  rather  sing;ular  that  of  so  extensive  and  varied  a  pile  as  Somerset 
House,  hardly  any  views  have  been  engraved,  except  of  the  Strand  and  River 
fronts  ;  nor  do  any  of  those,  though  rather  numerous,  attempt  to  do  more  than 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  architecture.  Malton,  indeed,  has  given  a  view  of  one 
of  the  archways,  in  his  "  Picturesque  Tour,"  but  the  architectural  draughtsman 
might  find  a  great  variety  of  untouched  subjects. 
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lations  extended  no  further  than  that  single  point ;  for  had 
conformity  of  style  with  Sir  William  Chambers's  work  been 
exacted  in  the  exterior  of  the  new  edifice^  due  consistency 
would  so  far  have  been  ensured;  whereas  now,  the  new 
building  by  Sir  R.  Smirke  is  quite  distinct  in  its  character 
firom  all  the  rest.  It  is  but  too  evident  that  there  existed 
not  the  slightest  sympathy  of  taste  between  the  two  archi- 
tects. There  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  this  than  the 
gate-way  leading  from  the  Strand  to  the  College,  and  through 
which  a  view  is  obtained  from  the  street  of  the  open  loggia, 
at  the  further  extremity.  Yet,  merely  this  circumstance, 
if  nothing  else,  demanded  that  this  entrance,  at  least, 
should  be  somewhat  akin  in  character  to  Chambers's  pile  of 
building.  A  conspicuous  and  magnificent  portal  towards  the 
street  would  have  served  as  sufficient  distinction  for  the 
College,  whose  front  might  very  well  have  been  suflFered  to 
conform  with  the  range  of  buildings  opposite,  if  not  so 
strictly  as  to  have  been  a  repetition  of  it  in  its  general  air 
and  appearance.  Something  would  then  have  been  saved  in 
regard  to  expense,  and  nothing  lost  with  regard  to  effect ; 
because,  after  all,  this  new  building  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  a  separate  structure,  nor  does  it  show  itself  to  any  ad- 
vantage, it  being  obviously  only  one  side  of  an  avenue, 
whose  further  termination  forces  itself  upon  the  eye  as  the 
principal  point ;  consequently  this  is  a  case  where  the  loss  of 
symmetry  is  a  fault  for  which  an  ordinary  degree  of  beauty, 
in  other  respects,  will  not  make  amends.  Yet,  if  the  fa9ade 
of  the  College  looks  showy  in  comparison  with  what  is  di- 
rectly opposite  to  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  distinguished  by 
greater  nobleness  of  manner ;  while  it  is  certainly  not  likely 
to  satisfy  the  eye  which  has  just  been  contemplating  the 
buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  design 
consists  of  a  lofty  unrusticated  basement,  supporting  a  Co- 
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rinthian  order  which  comprises  a  principal  floor^  and  one 
with  mezzanine  windows  above  it.  Horizontally,  the  ele- 
vation presents  five  divisions,  the  centre  one  of  which  has 
columns,  and  those  at  the  ends  pilasters.  The  first  mentioned 
has  five  doors  within  deep  arches  in  the  basement,  and  as 
many  windows  on  each  floor,  besides  one  window  on  a  floor 
at  its  retmns,  as  it  projects  considerably  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  front.  Between  this  and  the  end  pavilions  are  seven 
windows  on  a  floor,  while  the  latter  have  three,  between  pi- 
lasters. All  the  windows  in  the  basement  are  arched,  and 
have  mouldings,  and  those  of  both  the  upper  floors  rest  on 
a  continued  string-course ;  but  there  are  no  balusters  to  any 
of  them.  The  front  is  crowned  throughout  by  a  balustrade  ; 
and  one  circumstance  in  favour  of  this  elevation  is  that  none 
of  the  windows  are  without  architraves.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  projection  of  the  centre  gives  a  sort  of  heaviness  to 
the  composition,  that  part  being  no  loftier  than  the  rest ; 
and  by  jutting  out  as  it  does  from  the  general  mass,  it  has 
too  much  the  look  of  having  been  originally  intended  for  a 
portico,  whose  intercolumns  were  afterwards  filled  up. 

Of  this  College,  which  was  established  by  royal  charter, 
the  Sovereign  is  the  patron,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, visitor.  The  building  was  first  opened  October  Stli, 
1831. 

EDITOR. 
REFERENCES    TO    THE    PLATES. 

Plate  I. — Elevation  of  the  north,  or  principal  front 
towards  the  Strand.  On  the  right,  or  to  the  west,  are  the 
rooms  formerly  belonging  to  the  Royal  Academy ;  whilst  the 
left,  or  eastern  side,  is  occupied  by  the  apartments  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Plate  II. — View  in  the  vestibule,   looking  across   the 
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carriage-way  and  footpaths,  from  east  to  west.  This  view 
shows  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  double  columns, 
with  the  dressings  of  the  doors,  groining,  &c. 

Plate  III. — ^View  of  the  court,  looking  north-eastward. 
This  shows  the  inner  side  of  the  Strand  front,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle. 

Plate  IV, — ^The  Navy-Office.  This  plate  exhibits  the 
central  division  of  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle. 

Plate  V. — ^The  River  front. 

Plate  VI. — Ground  plan.  In  this  print  is  shown  tlie 
relative  disposition  and  arrangement  of  all  the  divisions  of 
this  spacious  building,  together  with  the  principal  offices. 


YORK-STAIRS  WATER-GATE. 


This  architectural  Gate,  which  stands  near  the  river  Thames, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Buckingham  Street,  in  the 
Strand,  was  designed  and  erected  by  Inigo  Jones,  about  the 
year  1626.  It  was  originaDy  connected  with  the  demesne 
of  George.  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  ill-fated 
favourite  of  two  sovereigns,  who  was  stabbed  by  Felton  at 
Portsmouth,  in  1628,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  at  Westminster.  The  mansion  (which  had  an- 
ciently been  the  town  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich, 
and  called  the  Bishop  of  NonmcVs  Inn^  was  splendidly 
fitted  up  by  the  above  Duke,  after  he  had  obtained  either  a 
lease  or  a  grant  of  the  estate  from  King  James  the  First,  in 
the  last  year  of  his  reign ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  gate  was 
constructed  near  the  middle  of  a  long  embattled  wall,  which 
skirted  the  gardens  on  the  river-side. 

After  the  Duke's  death  it  was  leased,  for  a  short  term,  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  together,  as  it  appears,  with  its 
furniture,  goods,  and  pictures,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £350. 
In  1649,  the  Parliament  bestowed  York  House  on  their 
skilful  general.  Lord  Fairfax;  by  the  marriage  of  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  with  George,  second  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, it  was  reconveyed  to  the  Villiers  family.  That  nobleman 
resided  here  for  several  years  subsequent  to  the  Restoration ; 
but  he  afterwards  sold  the  whole  estate  for  building  on,  and 
several  streets  were  raised  on  the  site  of  the  old  house  and 
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grounds.  These  for  a  long  period  went  under  the  general 
name  of  York  BuildingSy  but  their  particular  appellations  are, 
George  Street,  Villiers  Street,  Duke  Street,  Of  Alley,  and 
Buckingham  Street;  the  distinctive  name  and  title  of  their 
former  possessor  being  thus  preserved. 

York  House  stood  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
Water-gate,  which  includes  a  flight  of  steps  that  led  from  the 
gardens  to  the  river.  At  the  time  of  its  erection,  it  was 
customary  for  our  nobility  to  be  conveyed  by  water  from  one 
part  of  the  metropolis  to  another,  whenever  practicable,  the 
road-ways  being  extremely  defective,  and  but  few  carriages 
in  use,  and  those  rather  adapted  for  state  purposes  than  for 
general  conveniency.  Hence  most  of  our  noble  mansions 
were  built  near  the  river,  and  stairs  led  from  the  grounds  to 
the  water-side,  for  the  convenience  of  taking  boats. 

Ralph,  in  his  "  Critical  Review  of  Public  Buildings,"  has 
thus  characterized  this  structure ;  and  his  approbation  of  its 
merits,  though  something  too  florid,  perhaps,  has  been  gene- 
rally acquiesced  in  by  subsequent  writers : — "  York-Stairs  is, 
unquestionably,  the  most  perfect  piece  of  building  that  does 
honour  to  the  name  of  Inigo  Jones :  it  is  planned  in  so  ex- 
quisite a  taste,  formed  of  such  equal  and  harmonious  parts, . 
and  adorned  with  such  proper  and  elegant  decorations,  that 
nothing  can  be  censured  or  added," 

This  fabric  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  is  approached  from 
a  small  terrace  planted  with  lime  trees,  which,  being  enclosed 
from  the  public,  forms  an  agreeable  promenade  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  streets,  by  whom  it  is  kept  in 
repair,  with  the  proceeds  of  a  rate  levied  on  their  houses. 
On  the  northern,  or  street  side,  it  consists  of  three  arches 
flanked  by  pilasters,  supporting  an  entablature  on  which  are 
four  balls :  ornamental  shields  rise  above  the  key-stones  of 
the  arches,  those  at  the  sides  being  sculptured  with  anchors. 
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and  that  in  the  centre  with  the  arms  of  Villiers  impaling 
those  of  the  Manners  family.  The  Villiers'  motto^  fidei 
COTICULA  CRUX,  is  inscribed  upon  the  firieze.  The  southern, 
or  river  front,  displays  a  large  archway  opening  upon  the 
steps  leading  to  the  water,  with  a  lateral  aperture  or  window 
on  each  side  :  these,  conjointly  with  four  rusticated  columns, 
support  an  entablature  ornamented  with  escalops,  and 
crowned  by  an  arched  pediment  and  two  couchant  lions 
bearing  shields  sculptured  with  anchors.  In  the  middle  of 
the  pediment,  within  a  scroll,  are  the  arms  of  Villiers,  viz. 
on  a  cross  five  escalops,  encircled  by  a  garter,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  ducal  coronet. 

REFERENCE   TO   THE    PLATE. 

1.  Southern  or  riverfront. — 2.  Northern  front. — 3.  Plan, 
taken  on  the  plane  of  the  landing-place,  descending  to  the 
water. — 4.  Section  through  the  middle  of  the  gate,  looking 
eastward. 

E.   W.   BRAYLEY. 
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BANQUETING. HOUSE,  WHITEHALL. 

Whitehall  Palace  was  originally  built  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Justiciary  of  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III,;  and  bequeathed  by  him,  in  the  year  1242,  to 
the  house  of  Black  Friars,  in  Chancery  Lane,  who,  in  1248, 
disposed  of  the  property  to  Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of 
York,  through  whose  munificence  it  became  the  town  resi- 
dence of  the  prelates  of  that  see,  and  was  called  York  House. 
On  the  royal  palace  at  Westminster  being  greatly  damaged 
by  fire,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  that  monarch,  who  was 
partial  to  York  House,  found  no  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  last  Archbishop  of  York  who  resided 
there,  to  part  with  it  in  1530.  No  sooner  was  Henry  pos- 
sessed of  it  than  he  made  many  alterations  and  additions, 
among  which  was  the  Gate-house  designed  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein. 

From  this  period  Whitehall  became  the  residence  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England,  and,  according  to  Hentzner,  "it  was 
a  structure  truly  royal.'^  In  1581,  Queen  Elizabeth  added 
to  it  a  banqueting-house,  at  the  expense  of  £1700,  and 
most  superbly  ornamented  it  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners  sent  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  propose 
a  marriage  with  the  Queen. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Whitehall  being  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  that  monarch  determined  to  rebuild  it  in  a 
princely   manner;    and   commenced,    in    1606,   by   pulling 
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down  ^^  the  old  rotten,  sleight  builded  banqueting-house : 
but  which,  in  the  following  year,  was  rebuilt  ^^very  strong 
and  statelie,  being  every  way  larger  than  the  first.  There 
were  also  many  faire  lodgings  new  builded  and  increased/' 
The  new  palace,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  in  his  purest  manner, 
was  to  have  consisted  of  four  fronts,  each  with  an  entrance 
between  two  fine  towers :  within  were  to  have  been  a  large 
central  court,  and  five  others  of  smaller  extent :  between  two 
of  the  latter,  a  beautiful  circus,  with  an  arcade  below,  orna- 
mented with  caryatides.  The  length  was  to  have  been  1152 
feet,  the  depth  8/4  feet.  Speaking  of  this  palace,  Mr. 
Gwynn  remarks,  in  his  ^^  London  and  Westminster  Im- 
proved:'' — ^^Some  people  have  afiected  to  find  fault  with 
parts  of  this  truly  grand  design ;  it  is  said  to  be  an  imitation 
of  Palladio,  not  without  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  in  its  turrets. 
If  to  imitate  Palladio  be  a  fault,  it  must  also  be  a  fault  to 
imitate  the  ancients,  which  Palladio  honestly  confesses  he 
did;  and  why  Inigo  Jones,  who  had  undoubtedly  studied 
the  ancients,  should  be  denied  the  same  liberty,  cannot  be 
very  easily  accounted  for.  As  to  the  turrets  of  the  palace, 
it  seems  to  be  equally  difficult  to  prove  they  are  gothic,  as 
they  are  entirely  composed  of  Roman  architecture.^^  How- 
ever, with  all  its  presumed  faults,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it 
had  been  erected  without  alteration;  as  it  would  then  have 
stood  a  memorial  of  the  taste,  genius,  and  capacity  of  that 
great  architect.* 

*  "  There  are  few  nobler  thoughts  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,"  says  Chambers, 
"  than  Inigo  Jones's  Persian  Court  of  Whitehall  Palace,  the  eifect  of  which,  if 
properly  executed,  would  have  been  surprising  and  great  in  the  highest  degree." 
"  This  court,"  remarks  Mr.  Gwilt,  '•  was  proposed  to  be  a  circle,  whose  diameter 
was  to  be  210  feet;  bounded  on  the  ground  story  by  an  open  arcade,  the  piers 
between  the  arches  of  which  were  decorated  by  Persians  on  plinths,  carrying  an 
appropriate  entablature.    The  upper  story,  which  extended  over  the  void  created 
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Only  the  banqueting-house  was,  however,  erected;  an 
edifice  sufficient  to  cause  us  to  regret  the  incompletion  of 
the  whole  design.  This  was  commenced  in  1619,  and  was 
executed  in  two  years  by  Nicholas  Stone,  master-mason  to 
the  king,  at  the  cost  of  £17>000.  The  architect  received  for 
his  share  of  the  trouble  8*.  4d.  per  diem,  and  £46  per  annum 
for  house-rent,  a  clerk,  and  for  other  incidental  expenses!* 
The  banqueting-house  is  a  regular  and  majestic  building  of 
three  stories,  externally.  The  lowest  is  rusticated,  with 
seven  small  square  blank  windows,  and,  by  its  solidity,  forms 
a  substantial  base  for  the  beautiful  superstructure.  The 
second  and  principal  story  is  adorned  in  the  centre  by  four 
Ionic  columns,  and  on  each  flank  by  two  pilasters,  with 
proper  entablature  and  base ;  and  the  angles  are  ornamented 
with  antee:  between  the  columns  and  pilasters  is  a  row  of 


by  the  arcade  below,  was  ornamented  between  the  windows  with  caryatides,  with 
capitals  on  their  heads  of  the  Corinthian  order,  carrying  an  entablature  of  that 
order,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  balustrade/' 

*  When  they  here  read  what  were  the  terms  of  Jones's  remuneration,  some 
will  involuntarily  exclaim  with  Costard,  '^  Remuneration !  0,  that's  the  Latin 
word  for  three  farthings,''  at  least  for  8«.  4d*  per  diem.  Sorry  patronage,  truly ! 
yet,  such  as  it  was,  we  find  that  it  was  sufficient  to  give  to  the  world  such  genius 
as,  if  we  credit  some  persons,  has  hardly  been  since  equalled ;  therefore,  the  ar- 
chitectural degeneracy  of  our  days,  as  they  will  have  it,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Jones  and  Wren,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  talent  being  less  liberally  paid  for  than 
formerly.  **  If  Nash  did  not  surpass  Wren,"  says  an  equally  shrewd  and  sarcastic 
living  writer,  "  it  certainly  was  not  because  he  was  more  stingily  rewarded ;  for, 
whereas  the  latter  received  but  a  beggarly  salary  of  ^200  per  annum,  while 
employed  on  St.  Paul's,  the  other  must  have  made  ten  or  twenty  times  that  sum 
every  year  of  his  practice.  Sterling  genius  is  never  awakened  or  elicited  by 
premiums  and  encouragements  of  that  kind,  although  much  of  what  passes 
current  as  such  for  a  while,  may  be  so  produced, — ^that  is,  a  tinselly,  Brummagem 
kind  of  conunodity, — at  the  best,  clever  talent  and  speciousness ;  more  frequently 
still,  nothing  better  than  mediocrity  bolstered  up  into  temporary  importance." — 
**  Notes  Abroad,"  vol.  L  p.  267. — Editor. 
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windows,  with  semicircular  (curved)  and  atiguiar  pediments  I 
resting  on  consoles.  Tlie  entablature  serves  as  pedestals  to  I 
the  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  third  story; 
column  being  placed  over  column,  and  pilaster  over  pilaster,  j 
From  the  capitals  were  carried  sculptured  festoons,  meeting  i 
in  the  centre  with  masks  and  other  ornaments :  the  windows  ( 
of  this  story  have  square  cornices,  resting  on  consoles.  This  ] 
story  is  also  crowned  with  its  proper  entablature,  on  which  I 
is  raised  the  balustrade  with  attic  pedestals  between,  which  j 
crown  the  work. 

Every  thing  in  this  building  is  so  finely  proportioned  and  ' 
well  executed,  that  Monsieur  d'Azout,  the  famous  French 
architect  who  was  in    England  about  1683,    pronounced  it 
"  the  most  finisljed  of  the  modem  buildings  on  this  side  the 
Alps."     The  projection  of  the  columns  from  the  wall  has  a  J 
fine  effect  in  the  entablature,  whicli,  being  brought  forward  in  | 
the  same  proportion,  gives  that  pleasing  diversity  of  light  | 
and  shade  so  essential  to  fine  architecture. 

Tlie  interior  chiefly  consists   of  one   oblong  room,   the  \ 
proportions  of  which,  with  its  style  of  design,  are  shown  in 
the  annexed  print.     In  the  reign  of  Cliarles  the  First  it  waa 
decorated  with  very  rich  hangings,  contmning  part  of  the  j 
History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  cartoons  of  I 
Raphael.     After  Charles's  execution  these  hangings  shared 
the  fate  of  his  other  royal  collection  of  pictures,  and  were 
purchased  by  Don  Alonso  de  Cardanas,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, and  sent  by  him  to  the  Marquis  del  Carpio,  in  Spain. 
Within  these  few  years  they  were  purchased  by  an  English 
gentleman  from  the  Duke  of  Alva;   and  in   February,   1825, 
were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Egyptian   Halt,   Piccadilly.   ' 
The  ceiling,  painted  on  canvass  by  Rubens,  {assisted  by  his  j 
scholar,  Jordaens,)  at  the  command  of  Charles  I,,  is  esteemed  ] 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.     It  represents  the  Apotlieosis  I 
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of  James  I.^  in  nine  compartments.  For  this  picture  the 
artist  received  the  sum  of  £3000,  and  Cipriani  was  employed 
by  government,  at  an  expense  of  2000  guineas,  to  clean  and 
repair  it;  which  he  completed  with  great  success  in  1778. 
In  this  room  it  was  usual  to  give  audience  to  ambassadors, 
represent  masques,  create  peers,  &c.  &c.,  till  the  destruction 
of  Whitehall  Palace  by  fire  in  1698,  soon  after  which  it  was 
converted  into  a  Chapel  Royal. 

The  accompanying  plate  displays  an  elevation  of  the 
western,  or  street  front  of  the  building,  a  ;  a  section  looking 
south,  B ;  and  a  plan  of  the  room,'  c.  It  is  shown  in  the 
section  that  there  is  a  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  room,  which 
extends  round  the  other  sides,  between  the  two  tiers  of 
windows.  Two  orders  of  columns,  pilasters,  &c.,  extend 
round  the  interior  walls,  corresponding  with  the  style  of  the 
exterior. 

S.   TYMMS. 


Considered  with  reference  to  its  date,  this  piece  of  archi- 
tecture is  fairly  entitled  to  some  if  not  to  all  the  praise  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it ;  for,  in  comparison  with  the  mon- 
grel and  barbarous  fancies  then  in  vogue,  it  may  be  termed 
pure  in  style  and  elegant  in  design.  It  is,  however,  only  as 
pure  Italian,  of  which  it  had  the  good  luck  to  be  the  first 
example  in  this  country,  that  it  can  rank ;  for  if  we  begin  to 
examine  it  by  a  severer  standard,  we  discover  it  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  licentious  and  incorrect ;  and,  that  in  following  Pal- 
ladio  and  his  school,  when,  as  Walpole  fancifully  expresses  it, 
he  "conceived  Whitehall,^'  Inigo  adopted  with  the  system 
itself  its  errors  of  detail.  Besides  super-columniation  and 
broken  entablatures,  we  meet  with  the  pulvinated  Ionic  frieze, 
and  the  meagre  Ionic  capital  of  the  Italians.     Still  it  is  not 
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extraordinary  that  such  should  be  the  case^  though  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  those,  who  make  such  great  de- 
mands on  our  admiration  for  the  "  Banqueting-House/* 
should  have  been  as  niggard  of  their  remarks  as  they  have 
been  lavish  of  their  praise.  M.  d^Azout's  opinion  is  brought 
forward  again  and  again^  as  if^  having  beggared  language  and 
made  criticism  bankrupt,  it  left  nothing  more  to  be  said  on 
the  subject ;  yet,  to  what  does  it  amoimt  ? — to  nothing  more 
than  asserting  what  is  not  even  attempted  to  be  explained. 
When  we  are  assured  that  it  is  finely  proportioned,  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  ask,  in  what  respect  ? 
and,  whether  we  are  mistaken  or  not,  we  cannot  help  fancying 
that,  however  well-proportioned  some  of  the  members  may 
be  when  considered  separately,  that  the  general  proportions  are 
not  the  happiest,  since  the  columns  look  petty  and  straggling 
in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  the  building,  and  the  win- 
dows large  and  heavy  in  comparison  with  the  columns.  The 
whole  front,  again,  always  strikes  us  as  being  rather  flat,  and 
somewhat  heavy  and  lumpish  withal,  which  may  in  some 
measure  be  ascribed  to  the  lowness  of  the  basement,  which 
latter  by  no  means  tends  to  add  any  dignity  to  the  design ; 
the  stopped-up  windows,  which  are  altogether  difl'erent  from 
blank  ones  intended  for  ornament,  giving  it  an  appearance 
both  ordinary  and  mean.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted 
that  when  this  front  was  lately  put  into  repair,  those  ugly 
blanks  were  not  filled  up,  and  the  face  of  the  basement  rusti- 
cated throughout;  by  which  means,  while  it  would  have 
acquired  greater  simplicity  in  itself,  it  would  have  contrasted 
more  pleasingly  with  the  parts  above  it^  and  been  more  ex- 
pressive as  the  basis  of  the  entire  elevation. 

EDITOR. 
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This  edifice  derives  its  denomination  from  being  the  station 
where  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  are  constantly  on  duty; 
in  one  of  which  is  the  War  OflSce,  where  the  business 
relating  to  the  army  is  transacted,  undei^  the  direction  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  a  substantial  structure  of  Port- 
land stone,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  St.  James's 
Park,  on  the  site  of  what  was  anciently  the  Tilt-yard 
belonging  to  Whitehall  Palace.  Previously  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  the  place  was  appropriated  for  military  exercises; 
and  that  prince,  soon  after  his  restoration,  raised  a  body  of 
troops  called  the  Horse  Guards,  which  was  here  stationed. 
The  stables  they  occupied  were  taken  down,  and  the  present 
structure  was  begun  in  1751,  and  was  expeditiously  com- 
pleted. It  was  built  by  Vardy,  probably  as  clerk  of  the 
works,  from  designs  by  Kent;*  and  the  expense  of  its 
erection  was  more  than  £30,000.  The  edifice  consists  of 
a  central  portion  and  two  wings.     The  east  front  is  enclosed 

*  Pennant  says,  "  the  present  building  was  erected  after  a  design,  I  think,  by 
Vardy/'  Tliis  architect  engraved  and  published,  in  1752,  elevations  of  the  west 
and  east  fronts  of  "  His  Majesty's  New  Building  for  the  Horse  and  Foot  Guards." 
Kent,  Ware,  and  Vardy,  were  contemporary  architects  or  surveyors  in  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  it  is  presumed  were  sometimes  all  engaged  on  one  building. 
Hence  it  is  often  difficult  to  assign  a  public  edifice  of  their  time  to  its  legitimate 
architect. — M. 

That  the  design  really  belongs  to  Kent,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  as  the 
composition  of  the  centre  of  the  west  front  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  north  front  of  Holkham. — Editor. 
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from  the  street  by  iron  railing,  flanked  with  two  guard- 
houses, where  mounted  sentinels  are  regularly  placed  on 
duty.  In  the  middle  of  the  principal  building  is  an  arched 
way  for  carriages,  and  two  lateral  ones  for  foot-passengers. 

At  the  sides  of  the  passages  are  pavilions  and  stables 
for  the  Horse  Guards ;  and  there  are  also  accommodations 
for  the  Foot  Guards,  when  they  are  on  duty.  In  other  parts 
of  the  building  are  a  variety  of  offices  requisite  for  the 
transaction  of  all  affairs  connected  with  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  Several  extensive  apartments  for  the 
more  convenient  despatch  of  business  were  added  about 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  west,  or  Park  front  of  this  building,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  handsome  elevation ;  and  forms  a  good  object  from 
many  parts  of  the  Park.  It  will  not,  however,  stand  the 
test  of  minute  criticism ;  there  being  much  that  may  justly 
be  objected  to  when  examined  in  detail.  The  parts  are  all 
on  too  small  a  scale  and  too  much  crowded  together ;  owing 
to  which,  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  private  residence 
than  of  a  public  building ;  especially  of  one  whose  character 
should  have  presented  rather  a  masculine  simplicity  than 
prettiness.  Had  the  basement  been  loftier,  the  building  would 
undoubtedly  have  possessed  a  nobler  appearance ;  and  it  is 
more  particularly  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not,  as  the  three 
open  arches  in  the  centre  are  unpleasingly  small  and  low. 
Intended  as  a  public  thoroughfare,  and  serving  as  a  chief  en- 
trance into  the  Park,  they  should  have  been  rendered  more 
worthy  such  a  distinction,  and  marked  with  more  importance. 
In  this  case,  too,  they  would  have  admitted,  what  they  hardly 
do  at  present,  a  fine  view  from  the  street  into  the  Park  itself. 
The  whole  centre  of  the  west  front  is  broken  into  too  many 
parts,  so  as  not  only  to  destroy  all  repose  and  simplicity,  but 
even  to  show  that  the  interior  is  divided  into  little  rooms. 
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with  apparently  a  single  window  to  eat^h.  The  mezzanine 
windows  also  tend  to  crowd  it  too  much ;  neitlier  are  the 
turrets  at  the  angles  of  this  part  of  the  structure  in  good 
taste,  nor  do  they  produce  a  pleasing  effect,  except  in  a 
distant  view.  Tliis  multiplicity  of  little  parts,  and  number 
of  varied  features  witliin  so  small  a  compass,  have  incurred 
tlie  animadversion  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  who,  in  his  "  Treatise 
on  Civil  Architecture,"  expressly  censures  this  building,  in  a 
passage  which  cautions  the  architect  against  affecting  too 
great  a  variety  in  the  forms  of  windows  in  the  same  design. 
The  parts  intervening  between  the  centre  and  the  extremities 
or  wings  are  too  plain  and  naked  to  accord  with  the  rest  of 
the  elevation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  contrast  they 
afford  is  not  of  that  legitimate  kind  which  we  require  in 
architecture ;  they  rather  tend  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
cumposition,  and  seem  additions  to,  not  parts  of,  the  original 
design;  and  all  such  contrasts  are  decidedly  faulty  and 
vicious.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  upper 
portions  of  these  dirisions  of  the  building  retire  considerably 
backward,  they  are  not  exactly  to  be  considered  as  integral 
parts  of  the  general  elevation :  still  they  should  have  been 
made  more  of  a  piece  with  the  rest ;  and  a  skilful  architect 
would  have  availed  himself  of  such  a  disposition  to  enhance, 
OS  might  easily  have  been  done,  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  turret  in  the  centre  of  the 
edifice  is  a  pleasing  object;  but  its  forms  are  inelegant  and 
hea\"y.  It  may  too  be  objected,  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
coincide  sufficiently  with  the  form  of  the  roof,  having  too 
much  the  appearance  of  being  merely  set  on  the  latter. 

The  character  and  appearance  of  this  elevation  are  illus- 
trated ill  the  annexed  print,  as  well  as  the  proportions  and 
arrangement  of  the  a|Jartments.  On  the  Ground  Floor,  the 
following  rooms  are  marked  by  the  corresponding  letters : 
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A,  K,  room  for  the  Foot  Guards ;  b,  stables  for  the  Horse 
Guards ;  c,  settling-office ;  d,  arcade ;  e,  offices  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  p,  messengers  and  officers'  rooms;  g, 
War-Offices;  h,  captain's  sleeping-room;  l,  orderly-room; 
M  and  N,  offices;  o,  Adjutant-General's  offices;  o,  p,  set- 
tling offices.     First  Story — a,  Commander-in-Chief's  room ; 

B,  vestibule;  c,  Commander-in-Chief's  audience-room;  d, 
War-Offices ;  e^  f^  h^  and  i,  offices  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  ;  G,  sleeping-rooms  for  the  Horse  Guards ;  h,  Adjutant- 
General's  office ;  L,  M,  and  o,  War-Offices ;  n,  Paymaster- 
General's  office ;  p,  Q,  Quarter-Master- General's  office. 

The  east,  or  street  front,  has  not  much  architectural 
pretension,  and  is  by  far  too  much  confined  in  its  arrange- 
ment. It  is  too  low  for  the  adjoining  buildings,  and  con- 
sists of  too  many  petty,  insignificant  parts,  to  possess  any 
grandeur,  although,  from  the  nature  of  his  plan,  the  architect 
had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  eminently  picturesque 
effect.  Should  this  building  ever  undergo  any  alterations, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  the  requisite  improvement  cannot 
otherwise  be  effected,  a  screen  front*  will  be  added  towards 

the  street. 

J.  M.  &  w.  u.  L. 

*  Not,  however,  such  as  that  attached  to  the  adjoining  building  called  the 
Admiralty,  but  something  in  a  really  noble  and  dignified  style.  With  respect  to 
the  last-mentioned  piece  of  arcliitecture,  we  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  in 
spite  of  the  commendations  it  has  received,  that  it  is  in  a  scry  flimsy,  (we  do  not 
know  a  more  characteristic  epithet)  petty  taste.  It  might  look  very  tolerably  on 
paper,  seen  apart  from  any  other  object  to  ser\e  as  a  scale  to  it ;  but  the  arcliitect 
appears  to  liave  designed  it  without  considering  either  the  building  to  which  it 
was  to  be  attached,  or  the  effect  such  a  colonnade  would  have  when  executed  on 
a  scale  not  much  exceeding  in  height  that  of  a  respectable  shop-front.  And  so 
ill  does  this  screen  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  principally  erected,  that 
in  fact  it  docs  not  conceal  the  portico  at  all,  but  rather,  adds  to  the  apparent 
height  of  the  latter  by  its  own  diminutivencss.     Instead  of  a  central  gate-way,  he 
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should  have  had  two,  at  the  angles  of  the  court ;  and  then  the  upper  part  only  of 
the  portico  being  seen  above  the  screen,  the  monstrous  disproportion  of  its 
columns  would  have  been  effectually  concealed,  and  they  might  then  have  been 
imagined  to  stand  upon  a  basement. — In  1837,  Mr.  Wilkins  exliibited  a  design 
for  a  gate-way  to  the  Horse  Guards,  which  would  be  a  very  handsome  screen 
between  the  court  and  the  street. 


PRIVY  COUNCIL   OFFICE   AND 
BOARD   OF  TRADE. 

Among  the  recent  architectural  improvements  in  West- 
minster^ the  edifice  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving 
forms  a  distinguishing  feature.  Though  it  comprises  several 
public  offices^  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  design  and  as 
one  building.  Externally  it  presents  an  elevation  of  truly 
classical  character^  in  which  the  enriched  Corinthian  column^ 
with  a  bold  and  decorated  entablature^  are  prominent  fea- 
tures, and  where  a  plajrful  and  picturesque  parapet  crowns 
the  whole.  The  basement  also  exhibits  a  variety  in  its 
design;  part  of  it  showing  a  balustraded  screen  before  an 
open  area,  and  another  part,  a  bold  pedestal  wall,  to  support 
a  series  of  insulated  columns. 

Although  the  design  seems  extremely  simple,  and  some- 
what low  and  small  when  compared  with  the  palatial  frag- 
ment by  Inigo  Jones,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  we 
shall  find,  on  minute  inspection  and  critical  analysis,  that  it 
manifests  much  science  and  inventive  fancy.  A  certain 
space  in  this,  as  on  most  occasions,  is  allotted  to  the 
architect — a  series  of  large  and  smaller  offices  is  required; 
to  apportion  and  arrange  which  were  therefore  his  primary 
consideration.  He  had  next  to  consider  how  he  might  best 
adorn  them,  both  for  architectural  effects,  and  to  satisfy  the 
prejudices  or  peculiar  opinions  of  his  patrons.  However 
profound — however  tasteful  may  have  been  the  original 
designs,  they  would  certainly  meet  with  comment  and  altera- 
tion from  a  mixed  committee.  The  architect  concedes  and 
varies — he  wishes  to  satisfy  his  employers,  and  is  prevailed 
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on  to  alter  his  first  design,  which  was  in  unison  and  har- 
mony. Although  the  huilding  now  referred  to  may  not 
have  suffered  so  much  from  the  officious  amateur  as  many 
others  we  could  name,  yet  we  are  aware  that  it  has  been 
injured  by  the  dictatorial  criticism  of  some  such  persons. 
The  elevation,  as  exhihited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  was  very 
different  to  that  now  executed;  and,  as  an  architectural 
design,  was  certainly  far  superior.  Tlie  whole  front  and 
flank  were  relieved  and  enriched  by  a  continued  colon- 
nade; and  the  parapet  was  more  diversified  and  playful 
in  outline  than  that  executed.  Some  very  sapient  critics, 
who  fancy  they  cannot  better  gratify  their  own  bad  feelings 
than  by  depreciating  the  lining  artist,  and  exalting  the 
reputation  of  the  dead,  have  instituted  comparisons  between 
the  elevation  of  the  building  now  referred  to,  and  that 
portion  of  a  royal  palace  which  still  adorns  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  and  which  has  been  illustrated  and  described 
in  a  previous  part  of  tJiis  volume.  If  these  gentlemen  gave 
tliemselves  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the  destinations  and 
historical  characteristic  of  the  two  buildings,  they  would  find 
there  is  no  analogy  between  them, — that  the  architect  of 
the  new  edifice  had  no  authority  or  power  to  design  another 
on  the  same  scale ;  and  even  if  he  had  been  invested  with 
such  authority,  he  would  have  betrayed  a  total  want  of  prin- 
ciple and  prudence  to  have  recommended  similar  heights  and 
proportions  for  a  series  of  apartments  appropriated  to  offices. 
On  public  works  the  public  eye  should  be  fixed ;  but  whilst 
a  strict  economy  should  be  exercised,  there  ought  to  be  a 
jealous  attention  to  the  national  character  in  matters  of  tast« 
and  science. 

The  present  edifice,  occupying  tlie  site  of  some  old  offices, 
was  commenced  in  February  1H24,  and  part  of  it  was  com- 
pleted in  October  1H23.  In  the  present,  as  in  all  Mr.  Soane's 
buildings,  the  foundation  has  been  carefully   made.     After 
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digging  to  a  given  depth,  and  ascertaining  the  solidity  of  the 
soil,  a  stratum  of  broken  granite  and  Kentish  rag,  three  inches 
thick,  was  closely  rammed ;  and  three  other  similar  layers 
were  made ;  each  of  which  was  grouted  with  strong  Dorking 
lime  and  sand.  On  the  top  of  this  was  laid  a  series  of 
six-inch  York  landings,  bedded  soUd  in  mortar.  On  this 
the  walls  are  built,  with  soimd  stocks,  and  occasionally 
bonded  with  York  stone.  The  whole  edifice  is  faced  with 
freestone.  The  timbers,  floors,  stairs,  roofs,  gutters,  and 
drains,  are  all  constructed  with  the  best  materials,  and  the 
greatest  skill  is  evinced  in  the  adaptation  of  every  part  to 
its  relative  and  necessary  purpose.  It  is  thought  proper  to 
make  this  particular  statement,  as  the  building  may  be 
regarded  a  public  work,  and  as  too  many  of  the  modem 
edifices  are  shamefully  and  dishonourably  slight  and  fragile. 

The  annexed  view,  and  the  plan,  will  explain  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  exterior,  and  the  disposition  and 
arrangement  of  the  apartments  in  the  first  or  principal  floor. 
By  the  former  it  is  seen  that  the  whole  consists  of  a  base- 
ment floor,  above  which  is  a  ground,  first,  mezzanine,  and 
attic  stories.  The  ground  floor  is  chiefly  appropriated  to 
ofiices  of  modern  establishment — the  comptroller  of  corn 
returns,  and  jimior  clerks.  In  the  principal,  or  first  floor, 
the  plan  of  which  is  annexed,  is  the  Privy  Council  Room ; 
the  Board  Room,  offices  for  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  his  chief  clerks,  and  for  other  clerks,  attendants, 
&c.  on  these  two  great  Government  establishments.  It  is 
but  justice  to  the  architect  to  remark,  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  respective  offices,  the  corridors  of  communication, 
staircases,  and  connexion  \\dth  the  dwelling-house  and 
offices  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  all  manifest 
the  greatest  skill,  and  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
We  may  also  safely  assert,  that  whilst  every  attention  has 
been  paid  to  substantiality  of  construction,  and  to  the  com- 
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forts  and  accommodations  of  all  the  officers,  respectively, 
there  is  also  ample  evidence  of  devotion  to  the  beauties  and 
requisites  of  architectural  decoration.  In  the  general  style 
of  finishing  and  fitting-up  of  tlie  apartments,  staircases, 
and  corridors,  a  simple  and  plain  style  has  been  adopted; 
whilst  in  the  Privy  Council  Chamber,  and  Board  llooni,  a 
decorated  and  enriched  character  has  been  adopted.  The 
former  room  is  at  once  novel  in  design,  and  peculiarly  rich 
and  imposing  in  effect.  It  is  adorned  with  a  coved  ceiling, 
divided  into  four  compartments,  each  charged  with  orna- 
ment; at  two  sides  of  which  are  lantern  lights,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  room.  Each  side  of  the  apartment 
is  distinguished  by  two  scagliola  columns,  supporting  an 
ornamental  entablature,  two  of  which  form  window-frames, 
and  the  oth^r  two,  door-ways.  At  the  two  ends  there  are 
four  fire-places;  and  at  the  side,  towards  the  stairs,  there 
are  three  door-ways. 

The  following  references  to  the  plan  will  point  out  the 
names,  situations,  &c.  of  the  apartments  already  completed : — 
A,  Privy  Council  Chamber :  —  b,  waiting-room  :  —  c,  d, 
councillors'  robing-rooms : — e,  f,  clerks'  rooms: — a,  prin- 
cipal staircase: — h,  water-closets: — i,  lobby: — k,  principal 
passage,  or  corridor,  extending  through  the  middle  of  the 
building: — l,  committee-room: — m.  Lord  President's  room: 
— N,  clerks'  room  :—Oy  p,  chief  clerks'  rooms. 

The  Board  of  Trade:  —  q,  waiting-room:  u,  s,  t,  u, 
for  clerks: — v,  board-room: — w,  Vice-President: — x.  Pre- 
sident : — Y,  water-closet : — z,  staircase. 

J.  BRITTON. 


Like  the  opposite  edifice  by  Jones,  this  of  Soane's  is 
destined  to  remain  incomplete,  and  is  even  more  obviously 
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a  fragment  of  a.  larger  design,  the  pavilion  corresponding 
with  that  at  the  angle  of  Downing  Street  not  haring  beeti 
executed,  and  for  a  very  sufficient  reason,  namely,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  erect  it,  without  bringing  it  upon 
tlie  present  foot-pavement,  and  also  making  a  most  unsightly   ' 
projection   as   regards   the   adjoining  buildings.     That   the   ■ 
architect  should  have  committed  so  very  gross  an  oversight, — 
one,  moreover,  so  fatal  to  the  design  itself, — is  almost  incom- 
prehensible ;  neither  was  his  own  explanation  of  the  matter, 
as  given  before  the  committee  of  the  Office  of  Works,  at  all  i 
satisfactory ;  because,  if  the  error  arose  in  consequence  of  Ids  < 
being  directed  to  alter  his  first  design,  it  behoved  him  to  point 
out  distinctly  what  would  be  the  result  of  making  a  project- 
ing pavilion  nest  Downing  Street.     He  must,  one   would 
imagine,  have  foreseen  that,  instead  of  being  at  all  advanced,  ' 
it  would  require  to  be  set  a  foot  or  two  back.     This  would 
undoubtedly  have  taken  something  from  the  interior  in  that  ' 
part  of   the  plan;    yet  that  trifling  loss  would  have  been    ' 
positively  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  space  actually  given   ' 
up,  by  one-third  of  the  purposed  building  being  abandoned. 
With  regard  to  die  building  itself,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  designed  with  any  reference  to  locahty,  since  it  looks  | 
low  ui  comparison  with  many  of  those  seen  along  with  it,    ' 
The  most  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is,  that  the  columns  | 
and  entablature  exhibit  a  well-executed  copy  of  a  very  fine 
example  of  the  Corinthian  order.     Yet  so  far  are  the  doors  j 
and  windows  from  exhibiting  any  thing  of  a  corresponding 
degree  of  richness,  as  to  he  of  a  totally  different  character  j 
consequently   all  pretension   to  unity   of  style   is  forfeited. 
Neither  is  the  mode  of  rusticating  here  adopted,  namely,  that 
produced  by  horizontal  grooves  alone,  and  justly  denounced 
by  Sir  W.  Chambers,  either  in   consonance  with   antique  ] 
examples,  or  at  all  commendable  in  itself.     On  the  contrary. 
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it  is  the  most  tasteless^  insipid^  and  monotonous  mode  of 
such  decoration;  though  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  one 
which  is  calculated  to  save  in  many  cases  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble.  Should  any  one  wish  to  judge  how  far  this  kind  of 
apology  for  rusticating  falls  short  of  the  legitimate  mode^  he 
has  only  to  walk  a  few  yards  farther,  and  in  the  screen  front 
of  Dover,  9i-devant  Melbourne  House,  he  will  meet  with  a 
specimen  of  the  other.  Although  neither  shown  in  the  view, 
nor  adverted  to  in  the  description,  there  is  one  most  prepos- 
terous solecism  committed  in  the  fa9ade  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  is,  that  there  are  a  series  of  second  mezzanine 
windows,  placed  immediately  behind  the  entablature  of  the 
projecting  colonnade,  which  are  visible  from  the  street,  on 
looking  up  to  the  soffit  of  the  architrave;  when  we  at 
once  perceive  that  the  entablature  is  attached  to  the  build- 
ing only  at  intervals,  and  that  so  far  from  the  colonnade 
having  even  the  appearance  of  being  at  all  serviceable,  it  is 
obviously  inconvenient,  because  its  entablature  blocks  up 
those  windows.  This  may  be  contrivance,  but  certainly  a 
very  bungling  sort  of  it,  since  windows  might  have  been  in 
that  situation,  and  made  to  answer  their  purpose  very  much 
better,  without  letting  it  be  seen  that  there  were  any  at  all. 
However,  Sir  John  Soane  appears  to  have  been  rather  proud 
of  that  notable  expedient,  since  he  has  given  us  another 
instance  of  it  in  the  centre  of  the  south  front  of  the  Bank. 

EDITOR. 


THE  COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE. 


The  principal  front  of  this  building,  which  adjoins  the  Qua- 
drant in  Regent  Street,  and  terminates  the  vista  from  Water- 
loo Place,  is  said  by  Mr.  Gwilt*  to  be  ^^  an  indifferent  copy  ^' 
of  the  water  front  of  Old  Somerset  House,  by  Inigo  Jones. 
It  certainly  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  building  alluded 
to:  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  architect  of  the  Fire 
Office  intended  to  make  it  a  copy  of  his  eminent  predecessor's 
design ;  for,  if  he  had,  the  task  would  have  been  exceedingly 
easy.  He  wanted  greater  elevation,  a  bold  parapet,  and 
other  parts  not  to  be  found  in  the  older  edifice ;  and  there- 
fore, although  he  adopted  the  general  forms  and  arrangement 
of  Jones's  fa9ade,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  vary  from  that 
precedent.  The  exterior  design,  as  in  all  architectural  excel- 
lence, is  subservient  to  interior  requisites  and  convenience : 
for  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  houses  are  built  to 
live  in,  not  merely  to  be  looked  at.  Amateur  critics  generally 
pronounce  opinions  on  exterior  forms  only.  Tliese  should 
always  be  well  considered  by  the  skilful  architect ;  but  he 
should  direct  his  best  efforts  to  interior  comforts,  conve- 
niences, and  beauties.  The  system  of  copying,  or  even  imi- 
tating, any  one  ancient  l^uilding,  cannot  l)e  too  much  repro- 
bated.    It  manifests  want  of  genius,  want  of  judgment,  want 

*  "  The  loss  of  Jones's  building  is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  was  not  only, 
perhaps,  the  most  elegant  of  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones,  but  contained  fewer  abvaes 
than  most  of  his  other  buildings." — Gwilt's  "  Chambers's  Treatise  on  Civil  Archi- 
tecture." 
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of  taste :  and  architecture  can  never  improve,  nor  the  modem 
professor  ever  obtain  the  name  of  an  artist,  who  condescends 
to  be  a  mere  copyist. 

Tlie  south,  or  chief  front  of  the  Fire  Office,  consists  of  three 
divisions,  or  members,  in  height :  a  rustic  basement ;  a  cen- 
tral portion  of  two  stories,  faced  with  a  series  of  six  Corinth- 
ian columns,  and  two  pilasters;  and  crowned  with  a  bold 
entablature  and  balustraded  parapet.  The  centre  of  this  is 
adorned  with  a  statue  of  Britannia,  standing,  having  a  couch- 
ant  lion  at  her  feet.  Behind  this  sculpture  is  a  sort  of  watch- 
tower,  or  observatory,  which  commands  a  grand  and  highly 
interesting  panoramic  view  of  the  metropolis  and  its  envi- 
rons. The  eastern  and  western  returns,  as  well  as  the  north- 
em  front  of  the  building,  form  a  continuation  of  the  same 
design,  but  without  columns  and  entablature.  The  lower 
walls  of  the  edifice  consist  of  large  blocks  of  Portland  stone ; 
whilst  the  superstructure  is  built  with  brick,  and  cased  with 
Roman  cement.  The  proportions  and  ornaments  of  the 
columns  and  entablature  are  copied  from  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome. 

The  two  accompanying  plans  show  the  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  the  principal  floors,  and  also  the  inconvenient 
shape  of  the  ground  to  which  the  architect  had  to  adapt  his 
design.  To  provide  protection  and  security  for  the  valuable 
deeds,  papers,  and  books,  entrusted  to  the  Society,  the  apart- 
ments have  all  been  constructed  fire-proof.  Different  methods 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
respective  rooms.  In  the  larger  offices,  trussed  iron-beams 
are  laid  across,  between  which  brick  arches,  nearly  flat,  are 
projected.  The  sash-frames,  &c.  are  of  iron,  drawn  in  the 
manner  of  wire-making,  and  the  principal  doors  are  made 
incombustible.  The  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  chief 
offices  are  entitled  to  the  attention  of  all  architects  who  study 
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economy.  The  apparatus  is  very  simple,  the  consumption 
of  fuel  very  small,  but  the  heat  is  effective  and  certain.  After 
trying  some  experiments,  the  managing  director,  Mr.  Barber 
Beaumont,  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  sort  of  furnace,  which 
not  only  keeps  up  a  constant  combustion  of  coal,  but  con- 
centrates and  appropriates  all  the  caloric  to  its  destined  place 
and  office.  One  advantage  of  this  process  is,  that  the  smoke 
is  consumed  as  in  gas-lamps. 

Mr.  Robert  Abraham  was  the  professional  architect  em- 
ployed in  the  building,  and  has  manifested  both  skill  and 
zeal  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  To  the  active  and  intelli- 
gent exertions  of  the  managing  director,  the  Provident  Life 
Insurance  Office  owes  its  origin  and  stability.  It  was  founded 
in  1806,  and  the  fire  office  department  was  added  to  it  in 
I8O7.    The  present  premises  were  erected  in  1819. 

J.  BRITTON. 


BETHLEHEM  HOSPITAL. 


Bethlehem^  or  Bethlem  Hospital^  as  it  is  commonly 
denominated,  derived  its  origin  from  a  religious  community, 
instituted  and  settled  on  the  west  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street, 
near  the  spot  now  called  Old  Bethlem^  by  Simon  Fitz-Mary, 
Sheriff  of  London,  in  the  years  1246  and  1247. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  this  Hospital  was  valued  at 
JB504  \2s.  1  IdL ;  and  after  it  was  granted  to  the  City,  it  appears 
to  have  been  opened  for  the  more  general  reception  of  luna- 
tics than  previously,  and  in  Edward  the  Sixth^s  reign  several 
protections  were  issued,  by  the  King  in  council,  to  different  ' 
Proctors  of  the  Hospital,  permitting  them  to  solicit  alms  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  patients  during  one  year. 

From  the  number  of  persons  wanting  relief,  the  old  build- 
ing became  inadequate  for  their  reception,  and  a  new  edifice 
was  commenced  in  Moor  Fields,  immediately  without  the 
city  wall,  on  a  plot  of  ground  allotted  for  the  purpose  by  the 
corporation.  That  Hospital  was  completed,  principally  by 
voluntary  contributions,  at  an  expense  of  £  17,000,  in  the 
years  1675  and  1676:  it  consisted  of  a  projecting  centre  of 
brick,  with  stone  wings  ornamented  by  Corinthian  pilasters  ;* 

*  A  report  has  been  long  current  tliat  the  design  of  the  above  edifice  was 
copied  from  the  Chateau  de  TuUlerief,  at  Paris,  and  that  Louis  XIY.  felt  so  in- 
dignant at  this  appropriation  of  the  model  of  his  palace  to  a  Imiatic  asylum,  that 
he  ordered  a  plan  of  St.  James's  palace  to  be  taken,  says  Pennant,  for  **  offices  of 
the  vilest  nature."    It  seems,  however,  that  this  story  has  but  little  foundation, 
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and  in  front  was  a  large  gate-way  of  piers  and  iron  gates,  on 
the  former  of  which  were  placed  die  celebrated  figores  of 
Raving  and  Melancholy  Madness,  sculptured  by  Caius  Gabriel 
Cibber,  die  fadier  of  die  dramatist.  To  that  building,  in 
1733,  two  wings  were  added,  by  subscription,  for  incurables; 
but  diese,  being  of  the  Tuscan  ord^,  bore  no  congruity  to 
the  former  work.  The  entire  range  occupied  an  extent  of  540 
feet  in  length  by  nearly  40  feet  in  depth. 

The  increased  value  of  die  ground  in  die  neighbourhood 
of  Moor  Fields  and  Finsbury,  in  consequence  of  the  erection 
of  many  respectable  buildings  diere,  and  die  daily  decaying 
state  of  the  Hospital  just  described,  occasioned  a  plan  to  be 
suggested  for  removing  this  establishment  to  some  other 
situation,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  In  fur- 
therance of  which  design  the  Governors  of  Bedilehem 
and  Bridewell  Hospitals  (both  those  foundations  having 
been  directed  by  the  same  body  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth)  obtained  from  the  City,  in  1810,  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  preceding  ses- 
sion, nearly  twelve  acres  of  ground  in  St.  George's  Fields,  in 
excliange  for  tlie  site  of  the  old  Hospital. 

Tlie  present  edifice  was  commenced  in  1812,  from  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  direction  of  James  Lewis,  architect.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  20th  of  April  in  that  year, 
and  the  building  was  completed  in  1815,  at  an  expense  of 
a])out  £100,000,  of  which  £72,819  1*.  6d.  was  granted  by 
Parliament,  at  different  times,  and  £10,229  subscribed  by 
pu])lic  bodies  and  private  individuals. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  range  of  building,  on  a  plan  of 

for  no  further  similarity  was  apparent  between  Silvester's  views  of  the  Tuilleries 
and  the  late  liethlchem  Hospital  than  what  would  arise  from  a  style  of  building 
common  to  both  countries. 
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perfect  symmetry,  and  possessing,  from  its  clei-ation  and 
extent,  an  appearance  approaching  to  the  magnificent,  al- 
though, with  the  exception  of  the  portico,  designed  in  a  plain 
and  simple  style  of  architecture.  It  fronts  the  north,  and  is 
constructed  principally  with  brick;  its  length  is  569  feet, 
and  its  altitude  (which  is  disposed  into  four  stories)  to  the 
parapet  is  60  feet ;  the  depth  of  each  wing  is  45  feet. 

Both  the  centre  and  the  wings  project  considerably  from 
the  main  line  of  the  building,  and  the  former  is  surmounted 
by  an  attic  and  dome,  covered  with  copper.  In  front  is  a 
lofty  portico,  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order,  built  of  stone,  and 
consisting  of  six  columns,  supporting  an  entablature  and 
pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  wluch  are  the  royal  arms  and 
supporters  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Though  possessing  great  claims  to  architectural  respect- 
ability, this  portico  is  deprived  of  its  due  portion  of  effect 
from  the  smallnesa  of  the  entablature ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  is  a  want  of  sufficient  breadth  and  projection  in 
the  cornices  and  ornamental  parts  of  the  fabric,  as  though 
the  artist  had  been  restricted  in  his  work  from  a  scantiness 
of  materials. 

Behind  the  wings,  and  corresponding  with  them  in  style 
and  character,  are  detached  buildings,  for  the  safe  confine- 
ment of  criminal  lunatics ;  and  there  are  likewise  lateral  pro- 
jections from  the  central  division  of  the  main  building  into 
the  airing  grounds.  The  statues,  by  Gibber,  which  are  men- 
rioned  above,  are  placed  in  the  hall :  they  were  repaired  by 
Mr.  Bacon  in  1S20.  Virtue  has  preserved  an  Anecdote  that 
one  of  them  was  copied  from  Oliver  Cromwell's  gigantic 
porter,  who  became  insane. 

In  the  architectural  design  and  arrangement  of  the  interior 
of  this  edifice,  great  judgment  has  been  exercised ;  and  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  and  several  grades  into  which  it  has 
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been  deemed  expedient  to  classify  its  unfortunate  inmates^  is 
well  provided  for.  It  is  divided,  longitudinally,  into  four 
galleries,  or  floors,  corresponding  with  the  entire  length  of 
the  different  stories;  and  containing  sufficient  accommo- 
dation for  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  patients :  in  the  de- 
tached wings,  for  criminal  lunatics,  there  are  also  four  galle- 
ries, with  chambers  for  fifty-six  patients. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  Hospital  are  the  hall  and  apart- 
ments for  the  resident  officers,  together  with  the  physicians* 
parlour,  the  apothecary's  shop,  store-rooms,  &c.  The  base- 
ment gallery,  called  No.  1,  is  appropriated  for  all  dangerous, 
uncleanly,  and  noisy  patients,  who  are  not  allowed  sheets, 
but  sleep  on  straw :  to  this  division  there  are  two  keepers ; 
the  other  galleries  have  only  one  each.  The  ground  story. 
No.  2,  receives  the  patients  on  their  admission,  and  both  this 
gallery  and  No.  3  are  appropriated  for  the  curables.  In  the 
upper  gallery.  No.  4,  the  incurables  are  lodged ;  and  pei:sond 
of  that  description  only  are  admitted  there.  Within  each 
wing  is  a  large  dining  or  day-room,  a  warm  bath  heated  by 
steam,  a  side-room  for  confining  refractory  patients,  a  wash- 
ing place,  and  other  conveniences. 

The  basement  gallery  is  paved  with  stone,  and  its  ceiling, 
or  roof,  is  arched  with  brick-work :  the  upper  galleries  are 
floored  \\dth  v»'ood,  and  the  ceilings  are  of  plate  iron.  Those 
of  the  criminal  wing  are  floored  and  ceiled  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and,  as  an  additional  precaution,  they  are  divided  by 
iron  partitions.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
due  ventilatioh  of  this  edifice :  but  the  flues  for  that  purpose 
are,  perhaps,  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  \^'ished.  In  cold 
weather,  the  galleries  are  warmed  by  Howdon^s  patent  air 
stoves,  one  in  each  wing,  on  each  floor ;  but  as  the  heat  di- 
minishes considerably  in  the  upper  gallery,  there  are  addi- 
tional fires  in  the  dining  and  keepers^-rooms  of  that  story. 
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Strong  iron  guards  are  fixed  round  the  stoves  and  fire-places^ 
and  the  fire-irons  are  chained  to  prevent  mischief. 

In  the  rear  of  the  buildings  bounded  by  an  outer  wall  and 
the  wings  at  the  sides^  there  are  extensive  airing  groundSy 
locally  called  green-yards.  The  middle  space^  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  males^  and  criminal  side  by  a  high  waU^  sur- 
mounted by  chevauX'de-friaey  is  disposed  into  a  large  garden 
for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  establishment^  and  for  the 
exercise  of  convalescent  patients. 

The  income  arises  from  estates  in  London^  Lincolnshire, 
Kent,  Hertfordshire,  &c.,  from  property  in  various  funds,  and 
from  voluntary  contributions :  a  donation  of  £50  gives  the 
privilege  of  being  a  governor.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
respective  branches  of  receipt,  including  for  both  curables 
and  incurables,  is  about  £18,000  annually. 

This  establishment  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  all  in- 
digent lunatics,  under  certain  restrictions  in  regard  to  idiotcy. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  criminal  wing  is  defrayed  by 
Government. 

E.  W.  BRAYLEY. 


It  is  fortunate  that  the  architect  of  this  building  was  not 
employed  to  erect  Newgate,  else  that  also  would  infallibly 
have  had  a  grand  portico  tacked  to  it.  Even  were  there 
any  particular  merit  in  the  elevation,  considered  merely  with 
reference  to  design  and  effect,  still  the  application  of  a  por- 
tico to  an  edifice  expressly  erected  for  the  reception  of  luna- 
tics would  be  sad  mockery,  both  architecturally  and  other- 
wise,— an  absolute  contradiction  to  propriety  of  character. 
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What  then  are  we  to  say  when  we  find,  that  so  far  from  ex- 
hibiting any  quality  that  might  reconcile  ua  in  some  degree 
to  the  manifest  absurdity,  we  6nd  that,  with  the  exceptioii  of 
the  columns  and  pediment,  tliere  is  no  attempt  at  design  in 
any  part  of  the  elevation  ?  Truly  the  architect  must  have 
belonged  to  tliose  whom  Crabbe  thus  satirically  taken  off: 


"  Okder  itith  them  is  armour 
Anil  tove  of  method  serves  in 


id  defeoce. 


To  order  he  has  trusted  entirely,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  columns,  there  is  positively  nothing  that  can  cltum  notice 
as  architecture,  or  amounts  to  more  than  great  estent  of  w&ll 
and  number  of  windows.  Nevertheleas  so  inconsiderately  is 
praise  bestowed,  and  so  cheaply  is  it  earned,  that  this  Hospi- 
tal has  been  extolled  for  what  not  only  shows  preposterous 
affectation,  but  betrays,  in  fact,  the  utter  want  of  invention 
on  the  part  of  its  architect.  Such  thbiga  are  sheer  architec- 
tural bombast;  for  a  triumphal  arch  would  be  as  appropriate 
an  appendage  to  a  work-house,  as  that  preface  of  columns  to  i 
what  is  no  better  in  its  physiognomy  than  a  hnge  range  of 
barracks,  bi  no  one  respect  has  it  the  look  of  being  what  it 
really  is ;  besides  which,  the  number  of  the  windows,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  piers  between  them,  give  the  whole  a  most 
mean  and  flimsy  appearance.  Any  one  else,  perhaps,  would, 
before  he  tliought  of  a  portico,  have  considered  how  far  it 
was  possible  to  correct  this  defect ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  tacking  the  copy  of  a  Grecian  portico  to  what,  but  for 
that,  has  nothing  Grecian  whatever  about  it,  constitutes  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  architectural  composition.  Hence  we 
are  doomed  to  behold  alms-houses,  asylums,  and  other  build- 
ings of  that  kind,  where,  by  the  addition  of  four  columns 
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and  pediment  in  the  centre,  it  is  attempted  to  give  a  classical 
appearance  to  a  mere  range  of  brick  wall  filled  with  sash- 
windows. 

The  building  is  now  about  to  be  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
erection  of  two  additional  wings ;  the  laying  of  the  first  stone 
of  which  took  place  with  the  usual  formalities,  followed  by 
prandial  jollification^  and  post-prandial  speechifying,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1838.  The  new  buildings  are  intended  to  afibrd 
acconmiodation  for  166  patients,  that  is,  nearly  as  many  as 
are  provided  for  in  the  body  of  the  present  hospital.  Whether 
the  architect  has  been  instructed  to  prepare  a  set  of  state 
ceUs  for  the  ^  talented  ^  madwoman  *  and  her  followers,  who 
are  now  actually  labouriiig  to  effect  ^  a  social  regeneration,' 
by  turning  society  topsy-turvy,  the  newspapers  have  not  in- 
formed us. 

EDITOR. 

*  Those  who  care  to  learn  any  thing  of  this  lady  and  her  doctrines,  may  con- 
sult the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  No.  XIII.,  which  will  further  edify  them  as 
to  the  views  of  Mesdames  S.  P.,  H.  M.,  C.  N.,  and  other  advocates  of  *  Female 
Emancipation.' 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Previously  to  its  being  rebuilt,  this  Hospital  was  a  mere 
large  brick  edifice  of  most  homely  appearance,  devoid  of  the 
least  degree  of  architectural  pretension,  and  without  any  thing 
beyond  size  alone  to  distinguish  it  from  a  private  dwelling- 
house.  Accordingly,  it  was  neither  ornamental  to,  nor 
worthy  of  the  very  conspicuous  situation  it  occupied,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  metropolis  by  Piccadilly,  between  Hyde 
Park  and  the  Green  Park.  But  if  at  no  period  ornamental, 
it  had  grown  to  be  an  eyesore  and  a  disfigurement  to  the 
spot  it  occupied,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  and  im- 
provements which  had  taken  place  around  it.  In  1733,  the 
period  when  this  charitable  institution  was  founded,  its  lo- 
cality with  reference  to  the  metropolis  was  altogether  different 
from  what  it  is  now.  Burlington  House  was  then  the  ultima 
T/iule  of  Piccadilly;  Grosvenor  Place  was  not  in  existence; 
and,  although  Hyde  Park  was,  it  was  shut  out  from  the  road 
by  a  brick  wall :  there  was  no  Ionic  screen  and  gate-ways  on 
the  one  side,  with  the  colossal  Hippodamas,  termed  an 
Achilles,  seen  beyond  it;  nor  was  there,  on  the  other,  the 
Corinthian  arch  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Green  Park : 
neither  was  Apsley  House  originally  such  as  to  put  the 
former  Hospital  at  all  out  of  countenance.* 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  great  alterations  around 
it, — alterations  which  have  totally  metamorphosed  the  situ- 

*  Unluckily  the  tTfo  buildings  still  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
now  that  they  are  both  rebuilt.  How  his  Grace's  architect  may  have  acquitted 
himself  in  the  interior  of  the  mansion,  we  arc  unable  to  say ;  but  he  has  not 
aimed  at  more,  or,  if  aimed,  succeeded  in  producing  more  than  an  exterior  clia- 
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ation^  although  the  site  remains  the  same^ — ^it  would  have 
been  thought  desirable  to  ^^  spruce  up*^  the  exterior  of  the 
old  buildings  even  had  it  not  also  been  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  it,  and  entirely  rebuild  the  greater  portion.  This 
scheme  was  originally  brought  forward  by  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  although  not  acted  upon  till  after  his  death,  when 
(about  1827-8)  Mr.  Wilkins  was  employed  as  the  architect, 
and  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  much 
judgment  and  ability.  For  while  the  design  is  such  that  it 
contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  architectural  character 
of  the  spot  where  it  stands,  adorned  as  it  is  by  the  entrances 
into  the  parks,  it  is  free  from  ambitious  and  misplaced 
parade,  and  unmarked  by  ostentation,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  carefully  finished-up  than  many 
buildings  which  do  not  exhibit  equal  sobriety  of  expression. 
The  sobriety  of  the  decoration  itself  is  here  enhanced  by  its 
being  kept  up  consistently  throughout,  instead  of  being  in- 
troduced  by  mere  fits  and  starts ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  an  agreeable  equability  pervades  the  ensemble. 

The  exterior  consists  of  two  adjoining  fronts,  which  form 
the  north-west  angle  of  Grosvenor  Place,  at  Hyde   Park 

racterized  by  modest  neatness,  yet  making  not  the  slightest  approach  to  grandeur 
or  dignity.  It  might  have  possessed  equal  simplicity  with  something  like  noble- 
ness of  aspect,  wherein  at  present  it  is  totally  deficient :  for  the  kind  of  simplicity 
it  can  boast  of,  is  only  that  which  arises  from  the  suppression  of  decoration,  even 
of  finish,  and  from  the  poverty  and  jejuneness  both  of  the  composition  itself  and 
the  individual  parts.  The  style  is  not  Corinthian,  since  all  that  makes  any  pre- 
tension to  it  is  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  pilasters,  which  become  therefore 
so  many  spots,  there  being  no  other  part  of  the  detail  which  corresponds  with 
them.  Why  the  paltry  little  gap  was  left  between  the  Piccadilly  front  and  the 
next  house,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  it,  to  give  the  appearance,  at  least,  of 
greater  extent  there,  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  Had  that  been  filled  up  only  by  a 
wail  and  sham  windows  in  continuation  of  the  rest  of  that  front,  there  would 
then  have  been  space  for  an  hexastylc  portico. 
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Corner.  That  facing  the  north  is  in  itself  of  simple  design, 
yet  with  something  pleasing  in  its  architectural  expression ; 
and,  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  other  elevation, 
composes  well  with  it,  and  both  together  constitute  a  very 
agreeable  piece  of  architecture,  sufficiently  ornamental  to  the 
situation  it  occupies,  yet  by  no  means  ostentatiously  so. 
The  east  or  entrance-front,  which  overlooks  the  Green  Park, 
though  not  more  extensive  than  the  other,  is  the  principal  one 
in  regard  to  design,  and  contains  one  or  two  very  good  points. 
As  shown  in  geometrical  elevation,  much  of  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter is  lost,  since  this  arises  from  the  parts  between  the- 
portico  and  wings  retiring  back  from  the  general  bne  of 
front ;  which  line  is  preserved  by  the  low  screen  or  pedestal 
walls,  which  serve  to  give  connexion,  and  a  sort  of  pictu- 
resque movement  to  the  retiring  masses  seen  beyond  them. 
In  fact,  so  greatly  is  the  whole  design  indebted  to  these 
screens  for  the  classical  air  they  impart  to  it,  tliat  were  any 
kind  of  palisading  substituted  for  them,  it  would  become 
comparatively  trivial.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  impress 
this  upon  the  reader's  attention,  because,  though  they  reUun 
their  form,  they  lose  their  expression  in  the  elevation,  as  tho 
variety  they  give  to  the  building  itself  cannot  be  manifested ; 
and  likewise,  because,  being  inconsiderable  for  their  size, 
their  value  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  Yet,  far  more  depends 
upon  matters  of  this  sort  than  is  generally  apprehended ;  and 
it  is  more  particularly  in  regard  to  such,  that  a  refined  and 
elegant  taste  displays  itself. 

The  entrance  beneath  the  portico,  with  merely  a  niche  on 
each  side  of  it,  forms  a  very  good  piece  of  composition,  and 
has  an  air  of  dignified  simplicity.  The  niches  are  happy 
features,  just  serving  to  give  animation  to  that  part,  without 
at  all  disturbing  its  repose,  and  rather  enhancing  than  at  all 
interfering  with  the  expression  of  solidity.     Had  there  Ireen 
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windows  here  iustead  of  niches,  not  that  part  alone,  but  the 
whole  would  have  been  greatly  deteriorated,  and  com- 
paratively, at  least,  vulgarized ;  leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  greater  propriety  now  observed  in  turning  tlie  windows 
of  the  hall  towards  the  screened  areas,  whereby  greater  pri- 
vacy 18  secured  to  the  entrance  of  the  vestibule.  We  now 
come  to  consider  the  portico,— as,  for  want  of  a  stricter  term, 
it  must  be  denominated;  and  here,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  inconsistency  after  what  we  have  said  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  portico  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  we  ought  to  pre- 
mise, that  although  similar  in  name,  the  two  things  are  widely 
different  in  character.  Unlike  the  one  we  are  now  noticing, 
that  in  St.  George's  Fields,  consisting  of  a  large  order,  the 
height  of  the  building,  affects  a  pomp  and  ostentation  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  edifice,  forming  as  it  does  a 
parade  entrance  into  an  asylum  for  insane  persons,  as  it  is  at 
variance  with  every  thing  else  in  the  edifice  itself.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  architectural  character  is  kept  up  congruently 
throughout;  and  the  portico,  so  far  from  making  any  un- 
becoming parade,  has  something  quite  unassuming  and  modest 
in  its  appearance.  Besides,  it  does  not  form  the  entrance 
itself,  but  is  raised  upon  it :  it  just  serves  to  give  dignity  to 
the  facade,  variety  to  the  design,  and  due  distinction  to  the 
building,  as  one  for  a  public  purpose.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  how  much  the  portico  gains  by  being  carried  up  rather 
higher  than  the  general  line  of  cornice ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  say  something  respecting  the  order,  or  rather  the  form  of 
the  pillars  introduced  in  it.  The  plates  being  in  outline,  the 
elevation  alone  conveys  no  idea  of  this  peculiarity  attendicig 
them,  because,  as  there  is  no  shadow  to  indicate  the  contrary,  it 
might  be  supposed  either  that  they  were  columns,  or,  if  plane 
foces,  those  of  pilasters  attached  to  the  wall ;  yet,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  plan  of  tlic  upper  floor,  the  pillars  of  the  portico 
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arc  insulated  and  square  in  plan.  This  is  certainly  an  inno- 
vation, with  no  other  precedent  for  it  than  those  few  in- 
stances where  a  square  pillar  is  placed  either  singly  or  in 
combination  with  a  colunm,  at  the  outer  angle  of  a  portico 
or  colonnade.  But  that  it  is,  therefore,  an  absurd  inno- 
vation, is  one  of  those  things  which  any  blockhead  can 
assert,  yet  which  it  would  require  something  like  plausible 
argument  to  support.  The  most  convenient  and  expeditious 
argument  that  can  be  resorted  to  is,  that  we  have  no  au- 
thority for  any  thing  of  the  kind  among  the  remains  of 
antiquity;  perhaps  not,  at  least,  not  yet  brought  to  light, 
although  we  have  authorities,  if  they  can  be  allowed  to  pass 
as  such,  for  many  forms  of  columns  in6nitely  more  pre- 
posterous, viz.,  oval  in  tlieir  plan  or  twisted  in  their  shafts. 
So  very  far  from  being  absurd  or  unnatural,  square  pillars 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  obvious  and  natural  form  of  all 
for  upright  props  or  shafts  wrought  out  of  stone.  That  that 
form  is  also  the  least  artificial  is  conceded  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  above  remark ;  nor  is  it  denied  that  the  circular  and 
tapering  form  of  the  colmnn  manifests  greater  refinement  of 
art,  and  great  advance  in  practical  operation.  A  column  has 
cert^nly  very  much  more  beauty  than  a  square  pillar ;  which 
being  granted,  the  question  seems  to  be  settled  at  once,  and  it 
would  appear  to  follow  that  it  would  be  only  retrograding  in 
art  to  employ  the  less  instead  of  the  more  elegant  form.  That 
is  rather  too  hasty  a  conclusion,  and  one  that  might  serve  us 
rather  a  malicious  trick,  because  it  would  afford  an  argument 
for  reducing  all  columns  to  one  standard  order.  Now,  though 
a  square  pillar  may  be  less  beautiful  than  a  round  one,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  has  no  beauty,  though  it  may  have  it  less  in 
degree,  and  different  in  kind  from  the  other;  so  far  from  it, 
that  it  may  be  exceedingly  pleasing  in  itself,  and  upon  some 
occasions  even  more  appropriate.    The  language  of  architcc- 
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twre  is  not  so  very  copious  that  we  need  be  afraid  of  extend- 
ing and  enriching  its  vocabulary,  if  we  can  do  so  without  de- 
basing it ;  and  it  surely  would  be  a  great  advantage,  ratlier 
than  the  contrary,  to  be  able  occasionally  to  moderate  the  ex- 
pression of  the  order  employed,  by  executing  it  in  square  pil- 
lars or  tetragont,*  instead  of  columns.  Other  advantages  are 
that,  when  employed  with  columns,  they  produce  both  contrast 
and  variety ;  and,  when  employed  alone,  they  allow  the  inter- 
columns  to  be  wider  than  would  otherwise  be  consistent 
with  elegance,  because  two  sides,  or  their  diagonal  breadth, 
and  not  merely  their  diameter,  is  seen  ;  whereby  the  apparent 
width  of  the  spaces  between  them  is  greatly  reduced  when 
they  are  not  viewed  directly  in  front.     Such  pillars  niore- 

T  acquire,  from  their  sharpness  of  outline,  compactness  of 
I,  and  a  certain  expression  of  energy  that  in  some  cases 

f  be  preferable  to  the  more  deheate  gracefulness  of  co- 
lumns. We  must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  advocating 
their  frequent  use,  or  tlie  introduction  of  many  of  them  in 
the  same  composition,  for  in  the  latter  case  they  would  be 
apt  to  occasion  a  certain  harshness.  Yet,  perhaps,  where 
it  is  found  expedient  to  adopt  two  orders,  both  of  them 
insulated,  it  might  be  an  improvement  to  substitute  pillars 
of  this  description  for  columns   in   the   lower  one,  which 

*  Thia  hu  !j*en  done  by  Mr.  Candy  Deering  in  the  atrium  or  sestibiile  be- 
twe«n  the  eiternul  loggia  and  the  body  of  the  cburcb  of  Si.  Mark.  North 
Andkf  Street,  which  fonns  a  piece  of  exterior  architecture  of  rather  itriking 
fibarocter.  And  as  the  T«mark  nu  not  made  in  that  part  of  the  work  where  it 
would  have  been  more  properly  introduced,  rather  tliaii  omit  it  enttrcly,  we  nill 
here  observe,  (bat  the  mode  here  adopted  of  placing  the  church  itself  at  Eome 
ditlaace  from  the  Girect,  with  a  coeereil  avenue  or  approarh  leading  lo  it,  i>  at- 
tendeilwilhmorelhanoneadvantBge,  not  the  least  of  which  is,  (bat  being  remoi'ed 
to  ■  <listance  from  the  (luhlic  Btreet,  no  incoaieiuence  takes  place  from  the 
ocruional  noise  of  carriages. — Some  exact  and  definite  term  (or  square  pillan  is 
<ery  much  wanted.  Thai  oi  Orlhailyie  has  occasionally  beeu  Btla|ile<li  ycl  it 
seemt  to  ilenole  uprishlnfM'  rather  than  iquBrmtit, 
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vould  thus  present  an  appearance  of  greater  solidity,  although 
the  diameter  of  its  pillars  would  not  be  greater  than  the 
lower  diameter  of  the  columns  above  them;  which  appear- 
ance would  be  further  increased,  since  tlieir  intercolumnS 
must  be  narrower  than  would  else  be  requisite,  other- 
wise the  intercolumniation  of  the  upper  order  would  be 
defective.  That,  however,  would  happen  only  when  the 
pillars  below  were  of  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  upper 
columns ;  but  the  height  of  the  former  might  be  regulated 
according  to  the  spaces  between  them ;  that  is,  according  to 
the  intercolumniation  suitable  to  the  upper  order. 

To  some  readers  we  may  now  appear  to  be  indulging 
fanciful  speculations  which  have  little  or  no  connexion  with 
our  professed  subject;  we  will,  therefore,  break  off  from 
them,  and  conclude  tliis  article  also  by  recommending  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  to  study  the  effect 
of  this  design  of  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the  building  itself.  In 
elevation  it  looks  comparatively  ffat  and  insipid,  all  the  planes 
being  confounded  together,  and  all  the  play  of  shadow  and 
perspective  being  entirely  lost.  Wightwick's  opinion  of  this 
piece  of  architecture  is  very  briefly  given,  but  seems  intended 
to  be  compbmentary,  though  so  fantastically  expressed 
almost  to  excite  doubt :  "  St.  George's  Hospital,  under  the 
hands  of  its  most  accomplished  physician,  has  acquired  as  great 
a  renovation  in  '  complement  e-\tern,'  as  we  desire  its  poor, 
inmates  to  experience  in  bodily  health."  Though  this  may 
be  very  nice  and  proper  sentiment,  it  is  sad  mawkish  stuff*] 
as  criticism ;  it  does  not  even  so  much  as  make  mention  of 
the  pillars  being  square,  independently  of  which  peculiarity 
there  are  one  or  two  other  circumstances  that  deserve  to  be 
pointed  out,  because,  although  separately  considered,  they 
may  appear  unimportant,  in  execution  they  conduce  not  a 
little  ton'nrds  expression.     One  of  them  is  the  projection 
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given  to  tlie  antie  connecting  the  portico  with  the  huilding, 
{viz,,  five  feet,  or  nearly  double  the  breadth  of  the  face, 
2.!)')*  owing  to  which,  besides  acquiring  greater  depth, 
the  portico  has  the  look  of  being  firmly  u)iited  to  and  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  part  behind  it,  instead  of  being  merely 
stuck  up  against  it,  and  having  its  architrave  resting  upon 
pilasters  projecting  only  a  few  inches  from  the  wall.  When 
the  latter,  as  it  usually  does,  happens  to  be  the  case,  no 
preparation  seems  to  he  made  for  carrjnng  out  any  pro- 
jection ;  neither  is  the  portion  of  the  front  within  the  portico 
kept  sufficiently  distinct  £rum  Uiat  on  each  side  of  it;  that 
Is,  supposing  the  whole  to  be  in  the  same  plane ;  because, 
when  the  portico  recedes  within  tlie  Une  of  the  facade  as  well 
as  projects  from  it,  it  describes  itself  clearly,  although  the 
antffi  should  have  hardly  any  projection  at  all. 

These  anUe  are  here  made  to  exhibit  side  faces,  both 
internally  and  externally ;  which  gives  finish  and  richness, 
and  also  produces  a  decision  of  form  advantageo^ls  to  this 
part  of  the  composition.  Tlie  pillars,  and  of  course  tlie 
antffi  also,  are  very  nearly  eleven  diameters  in  height,  being 
2.9'  wide,  and  30  feet  high ;  which  proportions  would  he 
meagre  for  columns,  even  were  their  capitals  unusually  deep, 
yet,  being  square  and  of  the  same  diameter  above  as  below, 
they  do  not  strike  the  eye  as  being  at  all  too  slender.  The 
ceiling  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  beams  extend- 
ing from  the  pillars,  and  in  each  are  six  caissons,  viz.  two  in 

*  This  is  not  lo  accurately  expressed  in  the  plan  as  coottl  bg  wished  i  oeilher 
are  the  elevtitioiis  so  eiuu;!  as  to  detail  u  tbey  ought  to  have  been.  This  hu 
beta  parti;  occasinneil  hy  the  minute nen  of  the  scale  nn  which  they  arc  shona  ; 
in  cDusequence  of  which  the  wreaths  upon  the  frieze  are  merely  indicated  by 
circles,  and  the  dentils  of  the  coniicc,  and  embdliihineiit  of  the  capitals  (which  is 
g  the  back  wall  of  the  portico),  hate  been  omitted.  It  has  arisea 
portly,  too.  tniD  the  drawings  not  having  been  Biibmittcd  in  the  Hist  inilaDce  to 
Ihf  Editor,  before  llipy  were  piii  into  (he  handi  of  Ihe  engraveT. 
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widths  and  three  in  depth.  The  frieze  beneath  the  pediment 
has  only  two  wreaths  with  an  inscription  between  them,  viz. 
St.  George^s  Hospital,  and  on  the  plinth  on  w)iich  the 
columns  stand  is  another:  Supported  by  Voluntary 
Contributions.  The  inner  hall  rises  to  the  heighth  of  two 
stories,  and  on  the  side  facing  the  entrance  has  two  square 
pillars  or  insulated  ant®,  of  the  Doric  order,  painted  like  the 
other  ant£e  in  imitation  of  porphyry,  and  two  fluted  Ionic 
columns,  copied  from  those  of  the  Erechtheum,  in  the  gallery 
on  the  level  of  the  upper  floor. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  edifice  has  something  in  it  unusually 
pleasing,  nothing  indeed  that  particularly  strikes  the  eye, 
unless  it  be  the  unusual  form  of  the  pillars;  but  when 
attentively  studied  it  will  be  found  to  possess  merits  which 
are  not  apparent  in  an  elevation,  and  which  the  building 
itself  does  not  promise  at  the  first  view. 

EDITOR. 
REFERENCES   TO   PLANS. 

GROUND  FLOOR,     o — Portcrs*  hall. 

b — Inner  hall, 
c— Lower  corridor. 
d  d  d — Wards  for  male  patients. 
e  e  e — Ditto  for  females. 

UPPER  FLOOR,    ff- — Corridor,  divided  by  arches. 

g — Lower  part  of  hall. 
h — Chapel. 
i  i  i — Wards  for  male  patients. 
k  k  k — Ditto  for  females. 

On  the  south  side,  or  that  appropriated  to  male  patients, 
there  is  a  theatre  for  surgical  operations,  &c.,  and  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  same  part  of  the  building  a  small  museum. 
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CONNECTED    WITH    LITERATURE    AND    ART; 
SCIENTIFIC    INSTITUTIONS,    &c. 


THE   BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Montagu  House^  now  the  British  Museum^  received 
its  original  appellation  from  its  founder^  Ralphs  first  Duke 
of  Montagu^  who  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  to  King 
Charles  11.^  and  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  was  built  about  1687*  by  Peter  Puget,  a  native  of 
Marseilles^  who  was  sent  from  France  by  the  Duke  for  the 
express  purpose  of  superintending  the  progress  of  this  man- 
sion, and  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first 
architects  of  his  time.  On  the  same  spot  had  been  a  house> 
which  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  "  Diary/*  as  a 
^^  fine  palace y  built  after  the  French  pavilion  way,  by  Mr. 
(Dr.  Robert)  Hooke,  the  curator  of  the  Royal  Society.'* 
This  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire,  January  19th,  1686. 

*  Lord  Orford,  who  has  been  followed  by  other  writers,  must  have  confounded 
the  first  mansion  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  with  that  which  he  afterwards 
built,  and  which  Sa  now  standing ;  he  erroneously  dates  the  erection  of  Montagu 
House  in  1678.~See  Anecdotes  ofPamtmg. 
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The  Duke  made  the  new  house  his  principal  residence 
till  the  time  of  his  deaths  which  took  place  here,  March  9, 
1709.  John,  the  second  Duke  of  Montagu,  with  his 
Duchess,  lived  in  one  of  the  wings  during  the  building  of  a 
new  mansion  at  Whitehall,  when  he  removed  thither.  The 
edifice  under  notice  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  un- 
tenanted till  its  appropriation  to  its  present  purpose  as  a 
National  Museum  of  Antiques,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  died  in  1752,  directed  by  his  will, 
that  his  valuable  library  and  collection  of  natural  and 
artificial  curiosities  should  be  offered  to  Government,  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  for  the  sum  of  £20,000 ;  though  they 
were  stated  to  have  cost  him  upwards  of  £50,000.  The 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  in  the  following  year  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed,  directing  that  a  sum  of  money  should 
be  raised,  by  means  of  a  Lottery,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  purchase,  and  procuring  a  building  for  the  recep- 
tion and  display  of  the  treasures  of  art,  science,  and  literature 
thus  acquired.  It  being  determined  to  add  to  Sir  H. 
Sloane's  collections  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts,  and  those  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  it  became  necessary  to  erect,  or  pur- 
chase, an  edifice  of  sufficient  extent  to  contain  the  whole. 
Fortunately,  just  at  this  time,  the  two  noble  heiresses  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Montagu  offered  to  sell,  on  liberal  terms,  the 
mansion  in  Russell  Street,  belonging  to  the  Montagu  family. 
This  edifice,  with  its  gardens  and  appurtenances,  including 
the  space  of  more  than  seven  acres  of  ground,  was  ac- 
cordingly purchased  by  the  trustees  appointed  under  the 
act  of  parliament  for  the  management  of  what  has  since 
been  styled  the  British  Museum.  The  house  having  been 
long  unoccupied,  considerable  repairs  were  required,  to 
reijder  it  convenient  for  its  intended  purpose.  These  were 
immediately  proceeded  upon,  and  the  collections   removed 
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thither;  and  the  Museum  was  at  length  opened  for  study 
and  public  inspection  on  the  15th  of  January,  1759.  The 
original  cost  of  the  building,  with  the  money  expended  in 
making  alterations  and  additions,  and  in  furnishing  and 
fitting  it  up,  amoimted  to  nearly  £30,000 ;  viz. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

For  purchase  of  Montagu  House     .         .  10,250 

0 

0 

For  repairs  thereof          ....  14,484 

6 

4 

For  furniture  peculiar  to  the  Museum     .     4,076 

14 

7h 

For    meeting-room   furniture,   and   offi- 

cers, &c. 689 

0 

8i 

For  house  insmrance         ....         96 

1 

2 

For  fire  engines,  &c 140 

8 

0 

£  29,736 

10 

10* 

Montagu  House,  when  it  was  erected,  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  the  most  simiptuous  private  mansion  in  the 
metropolis;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  archi- 
tectural merits  at  present,  it  was  then  a  subject  of  great 
admiration.  Lord  Orford  says,  "  What  it  wants  in  grace 
and  beauty,  is  compensated  by  the  spaciousness  and  lofty 
magnificence  of  the  apartments.^*  t 

This  structure,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Great  Russell 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  is  constructed  on  the  usual  plan  of  the 
hotels  of  the  French  nobility  at  Paris ;  consisting  of  a  series 
of  buildings  surroimding  a  quadrangidar  court.  Towards 
the  street  is  a  high  brick  wall,  extending  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  which  is  by  an  arched  door-way,  having  above  it 
an  octangular  turret,  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  At  each 
extremity  of  the  wall  is  a  square  turret. 

*  Malcolm's  "  Londinium  Redivivum/'  4to.  vol.  iL  p.  483. 
t  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  ui  ante. 
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On  the  inside^  a  colonnade  with  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  front.  The  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  quadrangle^  connecting  the  colonnade  with  the 
house  itself^  consist  of  subordinate  buildings  for  offices^  &c. 
In  the  middle  of  both  these  lateral  buildings^  or  wings^  is  a 
door-way^  with  Ionic  pilasters  on  each  side^  and  a  plain 
pediment  above. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  square  stands  the  principal 
edifice^  which,  like  the  subordinate  portions,  is  built  of  brick, 
with  stone  quoins.  It  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet 
in  length,  and  its  height  is  fifty-seven  feet  to  the  top  of 
the  cornice.  The  entrance  to  this  part  of  the  building  is 
by  a  flight  of  thirteen  steps,  leading  to  a  plain  square 
door-way. 

The  entrance  hall  is  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic  order  ranged  in  pairs,  together  with  an  entablature, 
supporting  a  plain  flat  ceiUng.  In  the  intercolumniations 
are  placed  large  busts  from  the  antique,  with  wreaths  of 
palm  and  laurel  in  basso-relievo ;  and  others  are  supported 
by  brackets.  Two  tall  arches  on  the  western  side  of  the 
hall,  with  iron  gates  and  open-work  of  the  same  material, 
lead  to  the  great  staircase  and  to  the  vestibule,  from  which 
is  a  passage  to  the  western  apartments. 

The  ascent  from  the  vestibule  to  the  first  floor  is  by  a 
geometrical  staircase,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which  are 
painted  in  fresco.* 

The  first  room  on  this  floor  is  decorated  with  fluted 
pilasters  of  the  Composite  order,  placed  in  pairs,  with  a 
carved  entablature,  and  festoons  of  flowers  extending  be- 
tween   the    capitals.      On   the   ceiling   is   represented   the 


*  These  paintings  were  by  James  Rousseau,  Charles  de  la  Fosse,  and  John 
Baptist  Monoyer. 
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"  Fall  of  Phaeton."  The  floors  of  this  and  most  of  the 
other  apartments  are  inlaid  with  segments  of  oak,  forming 
geometrical  figures,*  The  nest  room  is  the  saloon,  whose 
walls  have  no  architectural  ornament,  but  are  highly  embel- 
lished with  paintings ;  as  also  is  the  ceiling. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Museum  are  twelve  rooms 
appropriately  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  Library  of 
Printed  Books.  Of  this  extensive  collection  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  was  printed  in  the  year  1787>  in  two  volumes, 
folio.  Great  accessions  have  since  been  made  to  this 
Library;  and  a  much  more  copious  catalogue,  which  has 
subsequently  been  published  in  eight  lai^e  volumes,  octavo, 
is  necessarily  defective,  from  the  progressive  augmentation 
of  tlie  stores  of  typographical  literature  constantly  taking 
place.  Besides  the  additions  to  this  national  repository 
arising  from  the  voluntary  donations  of  authors  and  others, 
a  great  number  of  hooks  are  obtained  in  consequence  of  the 
act  of  parliament,  54th  Geo.  111.,  which  imperatively  re- 
quires that  the  proprietors  of  all  new  publications  shall 
present  a  copy  of  each,  of  the  finest  paper,  to  the  British 
Museum. 

The  apartments  on  the  first  floor  contain  tlie  principal 
curiosities,  which  are  exhibited  to  strangers,  exclusive  of 
tlie  sculptures,  &c.  in  the  Townley  and  Elgin  galleries. 

The  Galleries  of  Antiqmties  consist  of  a  new  suite  of 
rooms  conveniently  arranged  for  the  exhibition  of  statucx, 
busts,  vases,  basso-relievos,  &c.  included  in  the  Townley 
collection,  with  those  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  Earl 
of  Elgin.  Here  is  also  deposited  a  collection  of  sculptures 
procured  by  the  French  in  Egypt,  and  taken  from   them 


*  These  paiqitetted  floon  o 
iimilu  (Ute. 


]  Fnncli  Ijuildinga  ol  a 
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by  the  British  army ;  which  was  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  liis  late  Majesty.  Tliis  part  of  the  building  likewise 
contains  a  very  valuable  cabinet  of  ancient  and  modern 
coins  and  medals;  and  the  extensive  assemblage  of  choice 
prints  and  drawings,  bequeathed  to  the  Institution  by  the 
Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode. 

Within  the  present  century  considerable  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  buildings  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
1804,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  £16,000  for  building 
apartments  for  the  reception  of  the  Townley  marbles, 
Egj'ptian  antiquities,  &c.  An  edifice,  the  basement  of 
which  is  cased  with  free-stone,  and  the  superstructure  of 
brick,  was  consequently  erected,  from  designs  by  Mr.  George 
Saunders,  adjoining  the  principal  building  to  the  north- 
west. Attached  to  this  structure,  on  the  west,  is  a  tem- 
porary building  raised  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Smirke; 
in  which  the  Elgin  and  Phigalian  marbles  are  at  present 
arranged  and  displayed. 

The  same  architect  is  chained  with  the  erection  of  a  new 
Museum,  the  site  of  which  will  chiefly  lie  to  the  north  of 
the  present.  The  designs  for  this  structure,  which  in 
extent  and  stability  is  intended  to  be  adequate  to  the  dignity 
and  resources  of  our  country,  have  received  the  final  sanc- 
tion of  tlie  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  will  surround  a  quadrangular  court, 
and  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  gardens.  The 
east  wing,  about  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  is  commenced, 
and  will  consist  of  a  gallery  three  hundred  feet  long,  forty 
feet  wide,  and  thirty  high,  and  is  intended  to  receive  tRe 
library  lately  presented  to  the  public  by  his  Majesty  George 
iV.  Over  this  will  be  a  suite  of  apartments  for  pictures,  as 
Sir  George  Beaumont  has  very  liberally  presented  his  inte- 
resting and  valuable  collection  to  this  Museum,  Adjoining  to 
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the  King's  Library  will  be  a  hall,  about  eighty  feet  by 
seventy,  to  contain  the  manuscripts  now  belonging  to  the 
Museum ;  and  to  the  south  of  this,  there  will  be  large  and 
commodious  reading-rooms. 

The  treasures  belonging  to  this  great  national  establish- 
ment have  been  augmented,  subsequent  to  its  first  insti- 
tution, by  various  donations.  His  Majesty  George  II. 
presented  the  library  of  printed  books,  collected  by  his  pre- 
decessors, from  Henry  VII.  to  William  III.  His  Majesty 
George  III.  gave  a  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets  published 
between  1640  and  1660;  a  simi  of  money;  Egyptian  and 
other  antiquities;  natural  and  artificial  curiosities;  and 
several  important  literary  works.  Sums  of  money  have, 
at  diflFerent  times,  been  voted  by  Parliament  for  purchasing 
Major  Edwards's  library;  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  collection 
of  Greek  vases;  the  Townley  marbles;  the  Lansdowne 
manuscripts ;  a  collection  of  minerals  formed  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Greville;  the  Hbrary  of  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq.; 
the  Phigalian  marbles;  the  Greek  sculptures  collected  by 
Lord  Elgin ;  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  of  various  kinds, 
belonging  to  the  Townley  family;  the  classical  library  of 
Dr.  Charles  Bumey ;  &c.  &c. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Institution  have  made  many  valuable 
acquisitions  by  purchase:  the  chief  of  which  arei,  Green- 
wood's collection  of  stuffed  birds ;  Hatchett's  Mineralogical 
Specimens ;  Halhed's  Oriental  Manuscripts ;  Tyssen's  Saxon 
Coins ;  Dr.  Bentley's  Ancient  Classics ;  Roberts's  Series  of 
English  Coins;  Colonel  Montague's  Specimens  of  British 
Zoology;  &c.  &c.  The  private  benefactors  to  the  British 
Museimi  have  been  very  niunerous.  Of  these  we  may 
mention  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  who  bequeathed  his  library, 
and  an  annual  sum  of  £  522.  18«.  New  South  Sea  Annuities ; 
Gustavus  Brander,  Esq.,  who  gave  a  collection  of  fossils; 
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Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Esq.;  Sir  William  Musgrave,  Bart.; 
llev,  C,  M.  Cracherode;  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  each  of 
whom  left,  by  will,  to  the  Museum,  valuable  Ultrarics. 
Donations  of  importance  have  also  been  added  by  Lord 
Grenville,  the  late  Earl  of  Exeter,  Colonel  Lethuitlier, 
Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.  and  many  others. 

J.  H. 


Long  as  they  have  been  in  progress,  the  works  have  been 
carried  on   almost   uninterruptedly  since    their   commence- 
ment :  three  ranges  of  buildings,  forming  as  many  sides  of   I 
the  inner  quadrangle,  are  now  nearly  completed ;  and  it  i 
anticipated  that  the  remaining  portion,  namely,  that  which  ia   I 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  original  edifice,  and  the  aeries  of 
rooms  erected  for  the  Townley  collection  (marked  a  a  in 
the  engraved  plan),  will   be  proceeded  with  more  expedi- 
tiously, so  that  the  whole  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  years.     The  biulding  represented  in  the  Plate 
remains  at  present  in  statu  quo,  with  the  exception  that  the 
Elgin   marbles   have   been   removed    from    the    temporary 
apartment  provided  for  them  (marked  b)  into  the  large  hall 
in  the  centre  of  the  west  side  of  the  west  wing ;  for  nothing   I 
has  been  done  lutherto,  in  the  way  of  taking  down  and  re-  ' 
building. 

In  order  to  show  more  distinctly  than  by  mere  verbal 
description  what  portions  have  already  been  executed,  and 
what  remains  to  be  done,  a  wood-cut  is  here  annexed,  which,   ' 
although  it  does  not  pretend  to  exhibit  any  of  the  details  of  I 
plan,  will  serve  to  explain  not  only  the  arrangement,  but  the  \ 
forms  and  sizes  of  the  different  galleries  and   other  apart-  I 
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ments.  Tlie  parts  which  are  of  a  paler  tint  than  tlie  rest 
are  those  which  remain  to  be  buiJt,  and  those  which  are 
marked  a  a  a  currespond  with  a  a  a,  &g.  ld  the  engraved 
plan. 


-rrFTq 


We  shall  tliercftire  commence  our  description  at  this  point. 
From  tlie  further  room  of  the  Townley  gallery,  we  enter  the 
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centre  division  of  the  west  wing,  b,  in  continuation  of  which 
is  c,  or  hall  of  the  Phigalian  marbles,  37  feet  square,  and  1 
beyond  it  the  hall  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  d,  wliich  measures  142  j 
feet  by  3?,  and  30  high.  Both  these  rooms  are  lighted  from  1 
their  ceihngs.  The  gallery  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  e,  has  ■] 
seven  windows  on  each  aide,  within  shallow  recesses  formed  1 
by  Doric  antee  projecting  from  the  piers  between  them,  so  1 
as  to  show  three  faces,  those  on  the  sides  making  a  break  I 
with  the  narrower  pilaster  or  portion  at  the  back  of  each  J 
anta,  and  attaching  it  to  the  walL  At  present  this  western  I 
gallery  extends  only  tlie  length  of  e  and  b,  or  183  feet,  but  I 
when  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  a  a,  it  will  be  380  feet  J 
by  41.  The  door  at  the  north  end  of  e  opens  to  the  stair- 
case, which  leads  to  an  upper  suite  of  galleries,  which  are  I 
lighted  from  the  roof.  These,  though  of  the  same  width,  are  1 
much  lower  than  the  under  ones,  and  make  no  pretension  to  I 
architectural  display.  The  two,  which  are  at  present  opened,  I 
contain  the  smaller  articles  belonging  to  the  collection  of  j 
Eg)'ptian  antiquities.  Returning  to  the  lower  plan,  ffff  ' 
are  libraries  for  printed  books,  the  largest  of  which,  or  that 
forming  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is 
84  feet  by  30,  exclusive  of  the  five  recesses  on  each  side, 
which  are  25  feet  deep,  by  14  wide,  and  consequently  afford 
shelving  equal  to  a  line  upwards  of  500  feet  in  length.  . 
Tlie  next  two  rooms,  g  g,  are  intended  for  reading-rooms,  and  I 
measure  62  x36,  and  55  x36.  The  adjoining  staircase  leads  I 
to  the  gallery  of  Natural  History,  over  the  Royal  Library  1 
AAA.  Architecturally,  it  presents  nothing  remarkable  ex-  I 
cept  its  extent,  being  like  the  upper  apartments  in  the  J 
western  wing,  quite  plain.  Not  so,  however,  the  libraryl 
itself,  which  is  by  far  the  most  ornamented,  and  at  present  i 
tlie  most  extensive  of  all  the  galleries,  being  300  feet  in 
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length,  by  41  in  breadth,  and  30  high.  The  centre  com- 
partment is  much  wider  than  the  other  two,  for  there  the 
plan  expands  to  a  breadth  of  58  feet;  owing  to  which  cir- 
cumstance the  perspective  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of 
play  and  variety,  whereas,  had  the  room  been  continued  from 
end  to  end  without  other  break  or  division  than  that  perhaps 
of  columns,  although  the  first  impression  might  have  been 
equally  striking,  it  would  quickly  have  given  place  to  a 
feeling  of  monotonousness.  The  Corinthian  colimins  within 
this  compartment  are  of  highly  polished  granite,  with  corre- 
sponding antae.  The  window  recesses  have  likewise  scagliola 
antae  at  their  angles,  which  contribute  very  much  towards 
the  architectural  character  of  this  noble  apartment.  There 
are  seventeen  windows  on  each  side,  viz.  three  in  the  centre 
division,  and  seven  in  each  of  the  others.  These  are  not 
expressed  in  the  plan,  because  they  are  on  the  level  of  the 
gallery  above  the  lower  book-cases;  neither  are  windows 
shown  elsewhere,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  at  a  consider- 
able height  from  the  floor,  in  nearly  all  the  apartments 
opened  to  the  public;  besides  which,  in  a  wood-cut  on  so 
small  a  scale,  they  would  have  tended  to  produce  confusion. 
All  the  fittings-up  of  this  apartment  are  carefully  executed 
in  the  very  best  mode  of  workmanship.  The  lofty  marble 
door-cases,  with  doors  of  oak  and  bronze,  are  not  the  least 
ornamental  features.  Above  that  which  opens  into  the 
manuscript  room,  i,  is  the  following  inscription : 

THIS   LIBRARY, 

COLLBCTEO   BY    KING   GEORGE  THE  THIRD, 

WAS   GIVEN   TO  THE   BRITISH   NATION 

BY    HIS  MOST   GRACIOUS   MAJESTY 

GEORGE   IV. 

IN    THE   THIRD    YEAR   OF    HIS   REIGN, 

A.D.    MDCCCXXIII. 
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The  gift  was  worthy  of  a  sovereign,  the  room  is  wortliy  of 
the  splendid  collection  it  contains.* 

The  principal  manuscript  room,  i,  approaches  the  form  of 
a  sala  alia  crace  Greca,  and  is  80  feet  in  one  direction,  and 
71  in  the  other.  The  two  adjoining  rooms,  k  k,  at  present 
used  as  reading-rooms,  will  also  be  appropriated  to  manu- 
scripts, as  will  that  marked  /,  in  that  part  of  the  new  structure 
which  is  to  replace  the  present  old  Montagu  House.  The 
rooms  m  and  n  will  be  lesser  galleries,  whose  specific  desti- 
nation does  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  been  determined  upon. 

Having  thus  far  explained  the  plan,  we  may  now  point 
out  those  further  alterations  which  are  not  indicated  in  it, 
namely,  the  great  longitudinal  extension  it  is  contemplated 
to  give  the  front  court,  by  setting  back  the  new  buildings 
intended  for  the  official  residences,  so  much  beyond  the 
present  lateral  boundaries,  as  to  increase  the  width  between 
tlie  wings  to  480  feet,  and  the  entire  space  open  towards  the 
street,  to  about  6G0.  As  these  wings  will  be  attached  to  tlie 
facade,  at  the  lines  o  0  in  the  plan,  they  will  doubtless  be 
treated  as  component,  though  subordinate,  parts  of  the 
design.  That  the  fa9ade  itself  is  intended  to  make  a  very 
unusual  degree  of  display  in  regard  to  columns,  will  be  seen 

*  Tbe  diinemianB  of  some  other  raoma  of  the  same  kind  are  here  subjoined, 

length,  lireadlli.  height. 
Lilirarj— All  Souls,  Oxford,                      198            32  40 

Queen's,  Do,  114  31  26 

Trinity,  Cambridge,  190  40  38 

meuhdni,  1S3  31.9' 

Lantdowne  House,  105  30  25 

Ambrosian,  Milan,  127  06  74 

Mafra.  Portugal,  288  32  36.6' 

This  last  resembles  a  cross  in  its  plan,  the  centre  division  being  exteuiled  like  t 
transept,  71   feet  in  length,     There  is  also  a  recess  at  each  end  of  the  re 
whereby  the  vnllre  leuglh  i>  made  304  feel.     For  a  detailed  descriiition  of  Ihls  J 
Ubruy,  see  the  '  Gentleman's  Magtuine,'  for  Sept.  1837. 
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hy  the  plan,  according  to-  which,  there  wi!l  he  no  fewer  tlian 
forty-eight  ranged  consecutively,  although  upon  different 
lines,  and  doubled  in  the  centre  so  as  to  form  there  an  octa- 
Btyle  advanced  one  intercolunin  before  the  rest  of  the  colon- 
nade. This  great  number  of  columns,  and  the  duplication  of 
them,  will  doubtless  produce  a  rich  as  well  as  unusual  charac- 
ter. Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
eIe%'ation,  without  having  seen  which,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  predict  with  any  degree  of  confidence  what  the  design  will 
ultimately  prove.  If,  as  we  presume  will  be  the  case,  there 
will  be  only  a  single  range  of  windows  behind  the  columns, 
and  those  placed  rather  high,  as  in  the  elevations  towards 
tlie  inner  quadrangle,  that  will  so  far  be  in  favour  of  the 
design,  because  the  fewer  the  windows  in  such  situations  the 
better;  but,  unless  the  whole  be  more  finished-up  than  are 
the  parts  just  mentioned,  the  effect  will  be  that  of  columns 
alone,  so  that  it  is  to  be  apprehended  the  kind  of  richness  so 
produced,  will  cause  all  the  rest  to  appear  additionally  poor 
and  cold. 

Had  we  sufficient  space,  we  could  very  easily  extend  our 
remarks,  but  though  brief  in  comparison  with  the  matter 
the  subject  affords,  they  have  already  grown  to  so  much 
greater  length  than  we  expected,  that  we  must  leave  in 
the  inkstand,  as  the  Spaniards  phrase  it,  much  we  at  first 
intended  to  say,  and,  among  other  things,  our  observations  on 
the  style  and  interior  decoration  of  Montagu  House.  We 
cannot,  however,  close  this  article  without  congratulating  the 
public  on  the  greatly  increased  facility  of  access  to  all  the 
collections  of  the  Museum,  which  has  taken  place  of  late 
years.  It  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  what  ought  to  be,  yet, 
compared  with  what  has  been,  it  looks  almost  like  a  prodigy. 
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Not  one  of  our  lately  erected  buildings  has  been  the  object 
of  more  general^  unqualified^  and  invidious  censure  than  this^ 
— censure  which  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  has  in  many 
instances  been  dictated  quite  as  much  by  pique  and  hostility 
towards  the  architect,  as  any  thing  else;  because,  whether 
from  the  difficulty  of  doing  so,  or  not,  hardly  in  any  instance 
has  an  attempt  been  made  to  support  it  by  impartial  and 
valid  criticism,  or  by  inquiring  how  far  the  defects  and  de- 
ficiencies imputed  to  it  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  architect, 
or  to  the  circumstances  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  On 
the  contrary,  the  opinions  passed  upon  it  have  been  so  sum- 
mary, and  couched  in  such  a  decisive  tone,  that  while  cal- 
culated to  pass  with  the  mass  of  the  public  as  oracular 
decisions,  their  very  conciseness  prevents  them  from  being  in 
their  turn  amenable  to  examination,  since  they  make  no  spe- 
cific charges  to  which  it  is  possible  to  reply,  or  whose  futility 
may  be  demonstrated.  They  are  verdicts  delivered  without 
any  previous  legal  forms  having  been  gone  through,  or  any 

* 

evidence  gone  into :  consequently,  admitting  them  to  be  cor- 
rect in  themselves,  there  is  nothing  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are 
impartial  and  honest  conclusions,  resulting  from  unprejudiced 
examination;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  put  forth  affords  tolerable  presimiption,  on  the  part  of 
their  authors,  that,brevity  is  their  safest  course ;  else  where- 
fore should  they  so  carefully  avoid  substantiating  their  alle- 
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gations  by  something  like  argument^ — ^were  it  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  the  world  that  they  themselves,  at 
least,  understand  the  subject,  even  although  they  might  not 
choose  fully  to  enlighten  others  by  a  minute  critical  analysis. 

Such  censors  seem  to  take  for  their  model  the  Marquis,  in 
Moliere^s  "Critique  de  PEcole  des  Femmes/^  Like  him, 
they  exclaim,  "  Je  la  trouve  detestable,  morbleu !  detestable, 
du  dernier  detestable,  ce  qu^  on  appelle  detestable  ;^^  and, 
when  asked  for  their  reasons,  reply,  "EUe  est  detestable 
parcequ^  elle  est  detestable.  Dieu  me  damne !  Madame,  elle 
est  miserable  depuis  le  commencement  j  usque  a  la  fin.^^ 
So  has  it  proved  with  the  National  Gallery ;  it  has  been  pro* 
nounced  a  decided  failure,  and  "  detestable  parcequ^  elle  est 
detestable;'^  scarcely  the  shadow  of  an  argument,  beyond 
that  exceedingly  convenient  and  formidable  one,  being  to  be 
extracted  from  all  that  has  been  uttered  against  it.  In  mat- 
ters wherein  the  public  are  better  informed,  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  impose  upon  them  by  wholesale  arbitrary  decisions, 
however  emphatically  pronounced;  but  so  little  is  archi- 
tecture understood  at  present  even  among  the  educated 
classes,  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  person  who  is  able  to 
assign  any  better  reason  for  either  his  likings  or  aversions 
than  that  adopted  by  Moliere's  exquisite  Marquis.  Doubt- 
less, the  critics  are  fully  aware  of  this,  and  consequently 
adopt  the  dignified  oracular  style,  knowing  they  may  do  so 
with  perfect  impunity;  the  ignorance  of  the  public  being,  at 
least,  equal  to  their  own  shallowness.  Let  us  hope  that 
such  a  state  of  things  will  not  continue  for  ever,  but  that  the 
time  will  arrive  when  the  public  will  be  able  to  exercise  their 
own  judgment,  and  to  form  opinions  for  themselves. 

In  the  meanwhile,  so  far  from  deprecating  criticism,  which, 
be  it  observed,  is  a  very  diflFerent  thing  from  superficial,  ran- 
dom, off-hand,  obstinate  decisions  a  lu  Marquis,  of  the  kind 
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above  alluded  to,  architects  ought  rather  by  all  means  to  en- 
courage it,  as  beneficial  to  their  art,  although  it  would  be  too 
much  to  affirm  that  it  would,  in  every  instance,  be  to  the 
advantage  of  individuals  in  the  profession.  While,  thereforcj 
we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Britton  that  much  which  is  cen- 
surable "may  not  be  attributable  to  the  architect,  or  may  not 
only  be  found  justijiabk,  but  even,  commendable,  if  minutely 
investigated  and  fully  explained;"  we  protest  most  strongly 
against  the  very  extraordinary  conclusion  he  draws  from  that 
circumstance,  alleging  that  observation  as  a  reason  for  hi»' 
not  entering  into  critical  remarks  on  the  building  he 
describing,  being  restrained  from  so  doing  "  by  the  per- 
suasion that  some  of  those  parts  which  appear  irreconcileable 
to  preceding  examples,  or  to  our  opinions,  may  not  be  attri- 
butable to  the  architect,"  &c.  In  other  words,  he  refrain*, 
from  criticism  because  criticism  might  prove  serviceable  in 
instructing  the  reader,  and  justifying  the  architect !  Surely 
a  more  egregious  nan-sequitur  was  never  penned.  Of  the 
two,  Moliere's  Marquis  is  the  more  reasonable,  and  the 
judgment  of  "  II  est  detestable  parcequ'  il  est  detestable,' 
has  more  the  show  of  common  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  involve*' 
no  self-evident  contradiction. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  profession,  we  repeat,  to 
courage  criticism  on  their  art,*  were  it  merely  as  an  antidote' 

*  It  il  greatl;  to  be  feared  that  neither  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  t 
■n;  aimilar  body  «5  yet  fonned,  will  do  much  for  the  sdvao cement  of  the  art 
generally;  for  the  simple  reaaon,  tliBt  the  removal  of  what  ia  at  present  the 
gnwten  obatacle  to  it,  forms  no  part  of  (beir  scheme.  Granted,  that  those  initi- 
tutiant  are  every  way  calculated  to  promote  professional  studies,  and  improve  tha 
taste  of  arcbitectB  themselves,  they  leave  the  public  jiut  in  tlie  same  condition  u 
before  I  aince  tbey  do  not  even  attempt  to  clifli»e  any  knowledge  of  the  art 
among  the  |ieople,  or  to  render  it  a  popular  study :  on  the  contrary,  they  meta 
rather  willing  lo  let  it  be  imagined,  that  although  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  fine  arti, 
Ui;hitecture  differs  from  (he  rest  in  this,  that  it  cannot  l>e  ippreeUted  even  as  nich 
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against  that  baleful  semblance  of  it^  which  limits  itself  to 
briefly  lauding  or  denouncing  the  buildings  it  speaks  of ; — ^in 
either  case  unjustly  if  not  mistakingly,  invidiously  even, 
although  it  may  be  impartially ;  because,  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  condemns  without  any  form  of  trial,  or  calling  for 
evidence,  so  on  the  other  it  withholds  that  full  meed  of 
praise  which  would  accrue  firom  the  beauties  and  merits 
being  pointed  out  at  length,  that  are  now  only  insisted  upon. 
Without  something  partaking  of  due  investigation  of  the 
subject,  there  cannot  be  criticism,  although  there  may  be  the 
result  of  it,  and  the  enouncement  of  critical  opinion — pos- 
sibly correct,  very  probably  quite  the  reverse,  but,  in  either 
case,  mere  assertion  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  prove 
what  is  advanced.  And  it  may  further  be  observed,  that 
those  who  deal  in  this  sort  of  wholesale  remark  generally 
betray  their  utter  want  of  discrimination,  by  praising  or  cen- 
suring in  the  lump,  without  caring  to  hint  further  at  defects 

except  by  those  who  are  initiated  into  the  practice  of  it,  and  acquainted  with  its 
mechanical  processes.  We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  here  how  far  such  doctrine 
be  correct  or  the  contrary,  it  being  sufficient  to  remark,  that  if  true,  it  at  once 
points  to  an  insuperable  and  fatal  obstacle  to  the  popularity  of  the  art,  which  the 
profession  have  far  more  reason  to  deplore  than  any  other  class  of  society,  seeing 
that  they  are  thus  doomed  to  remain  without  other  judges  of  their  talent  than 
either  professional  rivals,  who  may  not  always  prove  the  most  candid  and  lenient, 
or  else  a  public  incompetent  to  decide  between  desert  and  demerit,  between  real 
talent  and  quackery, — a  public  to  whose  wilful  caprices  their  own  more  en- 
lightened taste  must  give  vray,  and  to  whom  they  must  stiU  look  up  for  patronage, 
however  much  they  may  despise  it  for  its  ignorance.  Were  it  merely  that  the  public 
have  hitherto  been  very  ill  informed  in  regard  to  architecture,  the  case  would  not 
be  desperately  hopeless ;  but  when  it  is  insinuated  that  nothing  short  of  practical 
study  wiU  ever  enable  persons  to  judge  of  the  productions  of  architecture  as  those 
of  a  fine  art,  it  is  left  vnthout  remedy.  At  all  events,  it  ^  rather  inconsistent  in 
those  who  hold  such  opinion,  to  reproach  the  public  for  undervaluing  what  it  is 
necessarily  out  of  their  power  to  ^ipreciate,  or  for  not  properly  encouraging  what 
they  neither  do  nor  can  properly  understand. 
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in  what  upon  the  whole  may  be  good,  or  at  particular  beau- 
ties in  what  upon  the  whole  may  be  very  defective.  In 
short,  sheer  puff  on  the  one  hand,  and  sheer  abuse  on  the 
other,  seeiii  to  be  the  two  poles  of  what  the  public  are  now 
content  to  receive  as  criticism. 

Of  abuse,  the  National  Gallery  and  its   architect  have 
received  their  full  share ;  nor  has  any  allowance  been  made 
for  the  very  great  difficulties  by  which  Mr.  Wilkins  was  em- 
barrassed.    Yet,  whatever  dissatisfaction  the  building  may  i 
give  to  the  public,  it  is  most  assuredly  no  impeachment  on  j 
his  ability,  if  it  he  now  complained  that  althoi^h  the  rooms  I 
may  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  present  number  of  pictures, 
they  are  too  few  and  too  small  for  such  a  collection  as  the  I 
nation  ought  to  possess,  and  in  the  course  of  time  probably  j 
will.     If,  indeed,  it  can  be  shown  that  Mr.  Wilkins  might,  | 
within  the  same  limits,  have  either  provided  one  or  two  I 
additional  apartments,  or  else  increased  the  present  ones  in 
capaciousness,  though  not  in  number,  he  would  justly  be 
open  to  censure.     But,  it  may  be   presumed,   he  did  not 
engage  to  pour  a  quart  of  liquor  into  a  pint  battle;  and  it 
may  very  fairly  be  questioned  whether  any  one  else  would 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  at  all  more  within  the  same 
compass,   or  to   dispose   of  the   same    space    much    more 
efficiently  and  effectively.     The  plan  is  here  before  him,  so 
that  whoever  chooses  may  make  the  experiment,  and  prove,  | 
if  haply  he  can,  how  greatly  Mr.  Wilkins  has   failed,  by  j 
showing  how  very  much  better  he  himself  could  have  done:  J 
and  one  argument  of  that  kind  woidd  be  infinitely  more  con- 
clusive than   a  hundred  others.     Among  other  accusations  1 
made  against  the  architect,  it  is  alleged,  that   out  of  the 
limited  space  allotted  to  him,  he  has  devoted  one-third  to 
the  vestibules  and  stiurcases,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  little  I 
exaggeration ;  for,  applying  his  compasses  to  the  plan,  any  I 
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one  may  see  that  the  line  so  appropriated  does  not  much 
exceed  two-ninths  of  the  whole.  Still,  even  this,  it  will  be 
said,  is  considerably  more  than  ought  to  have  been  given  up 
to  such  purpose,  where  it  was  necessary  to  economize  every 
foot  of  the  plan.  It  may  be  so :  nevertheless  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  architect  had  to  provide  approaches  to 
two  distinct  interiors,  not  only  to  that  portion  of  the  building 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  Gallery,  but  also  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Academy.  Now  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this 
twofold  appropriation  of  the  building  emanated  from  the 
architect  himself,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Government  in 
compliance  with  his  suggestion,  then  he  ought  justly  to  be 
made  to  bear  the  charge  of  all  the  inconveniences  and  defects 
resulting  therefrom :  otherwise,  certainly  not.  Yet,  so  little 
candour  has  been  displayed  towards  him,  that  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  has  been  totally  disregarded  by  nearly  every 
one  of  those  who  have  foiuid  fault  with  the  building;  for, 
suppressing  all  mention  of  the  difficulties  imposed  upon  him, 
they  have  left  it  to  be  inferred  by  their  readers  that  the  de- 
ficiencies observable  in  it  originated  solely  with  Mr.  Wilkins 
himself,  and  are  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  his  incapacity. 
In  short,  such  are  the  remarks  themselves,  and  the  tone  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  that  they  look  infinitely  more  like 
the  angry  resentment  of  private  pique  and  personal  liustility, 
than  like  the  dicta  of  honest,  although  it  might  he  mistaken, 
criticism ;  nay,  some  of  thera  amount  to  little  better  than 
that  coarse  bullying  invective  in  which  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press  occasionally  delight  to  show  their  proficiency, — ^the 
force,  but  not  the  keenness,  of  their  pens. 

Let  us  for  argument  sake  suppose,  that  the  architect  of 
the  National  Gallery  had  contracted  the  entrance-halls  to 
about  half  their  present  size, — and  even  that  would  not  have 
materially  enlarged  either  of  the  two  diiisions  of  the  building ; 
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what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  would  the  public, 
or  thoae  who  act  as  spokesmen  for  the  public,  have  been  at 
all  better  satisfied  ?     Most  assuredly  not :  they  would  then  I 
have  reproached  him,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  for  having  I 
given  them  only  two  litUe  pitiful  "  poking  holes"  or  lobbies, 
and  would  have  asked  whether  those  were  at  all  suitable  ] 
approaches  to  the  exhibition-rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  apartments  of  a  British  National  Gallery.     It  would  I 
have  been  said,  that  confining  himself  merely  to  the  purposes  I 
of  what  may  now  be  considered  only  a  temporary  accom-  | 
modation,  he  almost  forbade  the  contemplation  of  any  future  4 
enlargement  of  the  edifice,   by  so  planning  it  in  the  first  J 
instance,  that  any  extension  of  the  Gallery  would  necessarily  I 
have  demanded  very  important  alterations  in  that  part  of  tha  I 
plan,  in  order  to  render  the  approach  to  it  sufficiently  spacious  J 
and  dignified.     Again,  he  is  censured  for  liaving  cut  up  the  J 
very  limited  space  allotted   to  the   picture-rooms   in   each 
division  of  the  building  into  small  rooms;   that  is,   he   is 
charged  with  the  very  heinous  error  of  not  sacrificing  space 
to  mere  appearance,  but  gaining  as  much  surface  of  wall  t 
he  could  for  hanging  up  pictures.     "The  Gallery,"  says  one  I 
critic,  "  is  divided  within  into  as  many  minute  divisions  as  j 
party-walls  could  make  it.     Five  small  rooms  are  allotted  to  I 
the  National  Gallery,  and  they  contain  at  this  moment  one  I 
hundred  and  fifty  pictures,  and  the  walls  afford  space  for  1 
about  fifty  more  of  very  moderate  size,  so  that  the  architect  i 
has  limited  the  national  collection  to  exactly  two  hundred 
pictures."  *     Of  these  five  "  small  rooms,"  one  is  53  feet  by 
33,  two  others  50  by  35  and  32  respectively;  certainly  no 
very  great  dimensions,   yet  such  as  might  be  allowed  to  | 
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rescue  them  from  the  sneering  epithet  here  bestowed  on  them. 
Well,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  plan  to  prevent  the 
architect  from  laying  the  two  rooms  last  referred  to  into  one, 
and  making  in  that  situatioQ  one  large  room  50  feet  in 
breadth,  by  about  70  in  length :  certainly,  but  then  it  re- 
miuns  for  the  critic  above  quoted  to  explain  how  such 
arrangement  could  have  possibly  satisfied  him  at  all  better, 
when  in  the  same  breath  that  he  complains  of  the  space 
being  cut  up  and  divided  by  walla,  he  likewise  complains 
that  it  is  sufficient  at  most  for  no  more  than  two  hundred 
pictures,  to  which  number  the  collection  is,  accordingly, 
now  finally  limited  in  consequence ;  because,  the  first  accu- 
sation amounts  to  saying  that  tlie  fault  imputed  by  the 
second  ought  to  have  been  increased,  and  that  the  space  pro- 
vided for  hanging  pictures  ought  to  have  been  considerably 
abridged.  Any  one  who  is  not  so  totally  blinded  by  an  ob- 
stinate determination  to  find  fault,  as  to  be  quite  indifferent 
to  consistency,  and  regardless  whether  he  contradicts  himself, 
must  perceive  that  by  dividing  what  would  else  be  a  room  of 
70  by  50  feet,  by  a  wall  across  its  breadth,  two  faces  of  wall 
50  feet,  or  a  surface  of  100  feet  in  extent  is  gained. 

It  is  true,  rooms  not  much  exceeding  50  feet  by  30  cannot  be 
termed  spacious,  although  the  epithet  is  frequently  conferred 
upon  many  which  fall  greatly  short  of  those  dimensions ;  yet 
neither,  as  rooms,  can  they  very  well  be  styled  small.  Most 
assuredly  too,  a  series  of  moderate-sized  rooms  cannot  present 
that  imposing  coup  ifanl,  which  a  single  gallery  continued  in 
extended  vista  offers.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  former  be  not  upon  the  whole  a  more  advan- 
tageous arrangement  than  the  latter,  both  because  there  are 
fewer  pictures  before  the  eye  at  one  time,  and  they  in- 
dividually maintain  an  importance  which  they  lose  when 
brought  together  in  a  crowd.    Such  a  room  as  the  Gallery  of 
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the  Louvre  is  unquestionably  a  much  finer  sight  for  the  "  seers 
of  sights,"  thau  any  thing  we  possess  in  this  country ;  yet  it 
is  doubtful  whetlier  tiie  rooms  at  the  National  Gallery  be 
notj  except  in  regard  to  capacity  alone,  quite  as  well  or  even 
better  suited  to  their  purjwse,  namely,  that  of  examining 
and  studying  pictures;  and  were  its  visitors  confined  to 
those  who  had  no  otlier  object  in  going  thither,  limited  as  is 
their  present  space,  they  would  never  at  any  time  lie  crowded. 
That  small  picture-rooms  are  by  some  considered  preferable  to 
spacious  ones,  we  hare  proof  in  those  of  tlie  Berlin  Museum, 
where  partition  walls  or  screens  divide  each  of  the  galleries 
into  a  series  of  open  cabinets  or  recesses  about  1 S  feet  square, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  tlie  smallest  rooms  at  the 
National  Gallery. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  ccAlection  itself  being  limited  to 
two  hundred  or  any  other  number  of  paintings,  because  the 
apartments  now  erected  are  incapable  of  properly  containing 
more,  since  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  building  being 
gradually  extended  as  circumstances  shall  require.  How 
such  additions  may  be  made  is  shown  in  one  of  the  plans 
accompanying  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Arts,  &c. ;  namely,  by  continuing  the  present  suite  of  rooms 
westward  at  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of 
Pall-Mail  East,  where  there  might  be  a  building  upwards  of  a 
hundred  feet  square,  inclosing  an  inner  court.  But  were 
Government  to  give  up  the  site  of  the  adjacent  barracks,  the 
plan  might  he  much  more  extensively  enlarged,  as  there 
would  then  be  space  for  erecting,  in  continuation  of  the 
present  edifice,  a  series  of  galleries,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
feet  in  length,  by  nearly  two  hundred  in  depth,  which  would 
give  a  hne  equal  to  about  one  thousand  feet,  doubled  by  the 
walls  on  each  side.  Even  this  might  be  stiU  further  increased 
by  btiilding  other  galleries  intersecting  the  square  or  qua- 
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drangle  inclosed  by  the  outer  ones ;  for  supposing  these  latter 
to  be  thirty  feet  wide^  they  would  leave  an  internal  space 
or  court  more  than  200  feet  one  way^  and  100  the  otiier. 
Here  then  there  would  be  ample  room  for  galleries  upon  a 
sufficient  scale  to  satisfy  those  who  demand  architectural 
vistas  as  a  sine  qud  non ;  for  beyond  certain  bounds  the  effect 
does  not  at  all  keep  pace  with  the  actual  dimensions ;  because 
an  apartment  carried  to  such  interminable  length  that  the  fur- 
ther end  is  lost  in  indistinctness^  ceases  to  present  itself  to  the 
eye  as  a  room^  and  strikes  the  spectator  no  more  than  such  a 
covered  street  or  alley  as  the  Burlington  Arcade  would  do, 
were  its  sides  lined  with  pictures.*  It  should  further  be 
remarked,  that  the  additional  buildings  here  referred  to  may 
be  at  any  time  carried  into  execution,  not  only  without  dis- 
turbing any  part  of  the  actual  structure,  but  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  cost;  because,  being  quite  shut  out  from  public  view, 
the  exterior  would  require  to  be  no  more  than  bare  walls. 

Did  there  exist  insuperable  obstacles  to  any  future  ex- 
tension of  the  building  beyond  its  present  limits,  then  there 
would  be  some  reason  for  accusing  the  architect  of  having 
planned  the  Gallery  on  a  very  inadequate  scale,  and  thereby 
setting  limits  to  the  collection  of  pictures  itself.  Yet  surely, 
if  the  latter  is  to  be  considered  as  no  more  than  the  nucleus 
of  one  to  be  gradually  formed  by  the  nation,  Mr.  Wilkins*s 
building  may  with  equal  propriety  be  regarded  as  the  com- 


*  In  this  opinion  we  are  fully  borne  out  by  what  Woods  says  when  speaking 
of  the  Louvre  Gallery :  **  In  my  dreams  for  buildings,  which  have  been  sufficiently 
numerousi  I  have  sometimes  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  gallery  of  enormous  length, 
imagining  to  produce  thereby  a  magnificent  effect ;  but  I  am  now  completely 
cured  of  any  such  attempt :  the  result  is  neither  gran^nor  beautiful,  and  though 
the  multiplied  faults  of  these  apartments  (at  the  Louvre)  might  be  avoided,  yet  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  an  arrangement  which  no  art  could  render  agreeable." — 
**  Letters  of  an  Architect/'  voL  i  p.  97. 
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meiicement  of  a  larger  pile,  which  may  be  allowed  to  extend 
itself  behuid  the  fa9ade  already  erected,  in   proportion  as 
the  collection  itself  shall  require  enlarged  space.     Had  the 
architect,  on  the  contrary,  planned  his  edifice  at  tlie  very 
outaet  upon  such  scale  as  would  have  suited  such  a  collec- 
tion as  the  nation  ought,  and  in  the  course  of  time  eventually 
may  possess,  would  not  his  scheme  have  been  scouted  as 
inordinate  and  extravagant,  as  lavish  and  superfluous  ?     It 
may  still  however  be  objected, — because  when  determined   ' 
to   find   fault   people   generally  show   no   Uttle   fertility  of   | 
invendon  in  raising  objections, — it  may  still  be  objected  that   , 
he  ought  to  have  commenced  upon  a  larger  scale,  giving  us,    1 
at  the  very  first,  rooms  of  ample  dimensions.     In  reply,  it 
may  be  observed,  besides  what  has  already  been  urged  in 
favour  of   moderate-sized  apartments  for  the  exhibition  of  1 
pictures,  that  should  tlie  building  ever  be  enlarged,  and  the  j 
galleries   so   added  to  it  greatly  exceed  in  extent  the  di- 
mensions of  the  present  rooms,  their  effect  would  be  all  tlie 
ntore  striking,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  seen  until 
the  others  had  been  passed  through,  and  the  visitor  would  1 
be  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  so  very  much  more  than  first  ] 
appearances  gave  promise  of. 

Having  thus  far  vindicated  the  plan  from  the  sweeping 
censure  of  its  being  totally  inadequate  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose ;  having  shown  that  even  now  it  has  provided  something 
better  than  "  little  pokiaig  boxes  styled  by  courtesy  picture-  i 
galleries,"  and  having  explained  how  the  building  may  be 
increased  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  containing  a  collection 
five  or  six  times  greater  than  the  actual  one,  we  proceed  to 
examine  the  exterior.    Here,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  archi- 
tect has  fallen  short  of  what  he  had  previously  done  at  the  I 
London  University ;  but  to  decry  tliis  facade  as  a  complete  I 
and  signal  failure,  is  unfair,  unless  there  be  any  justice  in  I 
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trying  him  by  a  much  higher  standard  than  any  one  else.  At 
all  events,  therefore,  those  who  affect  to  speak  so  contemp- 
tuously and  injuriously  of  tliis  particular  building,  ought  in 
consistency  to  be  infinitely  more  dissatislied  with  many 
others,  of  which  tliey  do  not  scruple  to  profess  their  admira- 
tion. One  of  the  faidts  imputed  to  it  is,  that  it  is  too  low ; 
but  if  by  this  be  meant  that  it  is  not  so  high  as  it  ought  to 
be  with  respect  to  surrounding  buildings,  the  same  objec- 
tion applies  still  more  forcibly  to  many  other  public  edifices 
— to  St.  Martin's  church  itself,  and  to  almost  every  other, 
they  bein^  generally  lower  than  the  neighbouring  houses.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  meant,  that  the  facade  is  too  low  in 
proportion  to  its  width  and  length,  it  remains  for  those  who 
make  tlie  objection,  to  show  what  standard  proportions  of 
that  kind  exist,  or  have  ever  been  established. 

Surely  the  extent  to  which  a  building  is  carried  on  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  height ;  for,  admitting  that  doctrine,  it 
would  follow,  either  that  a  long  colonnade  is  exceedingly 
faulty  in  its  proportions,  inasmuch  as  being  greatly  too  low  in 
comparison  with  its  height;  or  that  a  tetrastyle,  or  hexastyle, 
b  offensive  to  the  eye  for  a  contrary  reason,  being  as  much 
too  tall  in  proportion  to  its  width.  Shall  we  say  the  Gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre  is  offensively  low,  because  its  height  does 
not  exceed  that  of  many  rooms  not  one-fiftieth  part  of  its 
length  ? 

It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  shown,  that  this  comparative 
want  of  height  in  the  exterior  of  the  National  Gallery,  is  at 
variance  with  what  ought  to  be  the  character  of  the  edifice. 
Now  it  strikes  us,  that  the  idea  of  extended  length,  rather 
than  of  loftiness,  is  that  which  the  exterior  ought  to  suggest. 
Its  purpose  requires  that  it  should  consist  of  long  rooms,  or 
suites  of  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  and  not  of  rooms  disposed 
story  above  story,  as  in  a  dwelling-house.   No  doubt  it  looks 
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much  lower  than  it  would  do  were  it  no  more  tlian  half  ita 
present  length,  hut  most  assuredly  it  cannot  he  termed  dis- 
proportionately so,  or  so  much  so  with  reference  to  the  adja- 
cent buildings,  as  to  deserve  the  epithet  '  low,'  applied  in  a 
positive  sense — at  least,  as  compared  with  our  public  build- 
ings generally. 

We  admit  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  have  been  better 
had  tlie  architect  here  done  the  same  as  he  has  at  the  Lor 
don  University  and  St.  George's  Hospital,  carrying  up  the 
portico  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  facade,  whereby  he  would 
have  given  an  imposing  loftiness  to  tlie  centre  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  have  produced  that  degree  of  distinction  there, 
and  variety  of  outline,  which  he  has  now  attempted  to  do  by 
means  of  the  dome.  An  octastyle  whose  columns  would  have 
risen  to  the  level  of  the  present  cornice,  crowned  by  a  rich 
entablature,  and  a  pediment  of  rather  higher  pitch  than  the 
one  we  now  behold,  would,  especially  if  surmounted  by  a 
statue  on  its  apes,  and  others  at  its  angles,  have  been  a  noble 
feature  in  itself,  and  given  sufficient  importance  to  tlie  whole,  , 
without  other  augmentation  of  height;  or  should  some  addi- 
tional degree  of  it  have  been  required,  it  might  have  been 
supplied  by  a  low  square  mass  behind,  treated  as  an  enriched  | 
podium  crowning  the  centre  division. 

By  this  means,  too,  an  apartment  more  spacious  than  that 
now  contained  within  ttie  dome  could  have  been  made  in  J 
the  upper  part  of  this  portion  of  the  building,  the  hall  r 
maining  of  the  same  height  it  now  is.  As  the  diameter  of  the 
columns,  and  the  width  of  the  intercolumns,  must  have  been 
also   increased, — at  any  rate  the  former, — this  would  have 
occasioned  a  little  extension  of  the  whole  portico,  yet  not  so  J 
much  as  to  disturb  the  internal  arrangement,  or  affect  the  I 
rest  of  the  exterior  design,  otherwise  than  perhaps  advanta- 
geously.    We  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  this  mode. 
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while  it  would  not  have  been  much  if  at  all  more  expensive 
than  the  addition  of  the  dome,  would  have  produced  dignity 
and  unity;  and  the  dome  being  omitted,  tlie  tn'O  turrets 
might  have  been  dispensed  with  also,  they,  it  is  presumed, 
being  chiefiy  intended  to  accord  nith  that  feature. 

The  dome  and  turrets  are  the  most  objectionable  things  in 
the  whole  design :  the  former  is  decidedly  inferior  to  tliat  of 
the  London  University ;  for  tlie  greater  height  of  its  tambour, 
which  is  not  at  all  improved  by  the  arched  windows  in  it, 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  too  much  unconnected  with 
and  detached  from  the  rest,  while,  for  the  same  reason,  its 
cornice  looks  scanty,  and  the  contour  of  its  ensemble  hard 
and  meagre.  The  arched  windows  themselves  are  rendered 
ail  the  more  objectionable  by  there  being  notliing  whatever 
to  correspond  with  tliera  in  any  other  part  of  the  edifice,  and 
to  keep  up  soraetliing  like  consistency  of  design  throughout. 
Neither  are  we  at  all  better  reconcUed  to  this  feature,  when 
we  discover  that  so  far  from  having  been  forced  upon  the 
architect  by  any  necessity  arising  out  of  the  internal  plan, 
there  is  not  only  no  appearance  whatever  of  dome  within, 
but  none  likewise  of  the  circle  upon  which  the  external  tower 
or  tholobate  might  be  supposed  to  rest.  Consequently,  upon 
entering,  we  at  once  discover,  that  it  is  altogether  an  extra- 
neous construction,  placed  upon  the  roof  of  the  building,  hut 
having  not  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  part  beneath  it.* 
Evidently,  therefore,  it  has  been  introduced  almost  entirely 
for  the  sake  of  external  effect ;  for,  although  the  apartment 
n-ithin  it  is  applied  to  the  purpose  of  a  life  academy,  such 
situation  would  hardly  have  been  thought  of  for  it,  had  it  nut 
been  for  the  other  object.  Yet  such  being  the  case,  the  r 

*  It  ■wis,  perhipi,  an  tbi«  very  x^couut  thut  the  ilaiut'  hat  licen  omiitcd  in 
Bertiiin  here  given,  and  nliich,  i(  mint  lie  vonfcueil.  it  upon  much  too  aut3.\  h 
scilc  lo  be  Mlisf«:toi7  or  even  eiphtotlor)'. 
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itself  would  perhaps  have  been  much  better  adapted  for  its 
destination,  had  it  been  lighted  entirely  from  above ;  which 
being  done,  and  the  windows  heh»w  the  dome  got  rid  of,  it  is 
probable,  that  the  necessity  of  omaiuenting  that  part  without 
apertures  of  any  kind,  might  have  suggested  some  novel 
ideas,  and  have  led  to  greater  originality  as  well  as  happiness 
of  character- 
In  examining  the  portico  itself  from  a  near  station,  the 
dome  interferes  very  little  with  it,  being  then  almost  ex- 
cluded from  sight ;  and  in  some  respects  the  portico  gains 
considerably  by  confining  the  view  to  It,  and  to  the  portions  i 
of  the  fa9ade  immediately  adjoining:  because  then  the 
arrangement  of  the  steps  and  the  terrace-like  approach  to  it, 
together  witli  the  variety  produced  by  the  doors  and  columns 
within  it,  as  they  show  themselves  in  perspective,  constitute 
a  highly  pleasing  architectural  picture,  fraught  with  more 
than  ordinary  effect  and  play  of  perspective.  Yet  if  such 
proximity  be  favourable  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  far  from  being 
so  on  the  other,  because  it  forces  upon  our  notice  defects 
equally  with  beauties,  that  in  some  degree  escape  observation 
in  a  general  view  of  the  edifice. 

The  wall  which  serves  as  a  stylobate  to  the  columns  looks 
bare  and  unfinished — a  mere  blank,  not  so  much  because  it 
has  no  decoration,  as  because  it  has  no  mouldings  to  give  it 
architectural  expression.  Scarcely  can  it  be  said  to  have  any 
footing,  there  being  no  more  than  a  barely  perceptible  indi- 
cation of  socle ;  so  that  it  rises  out  of  the  ground  without 
any  preparation,  or  perhaps  has  the  look  of  being  partly 
buried  below  the  level  of  the  pavement,  whereas  a  trifling 
degree  of  attention  to  such  matters  would  have  prevented 
this  stylobate  from  looking,  as  it  now  does,  offensively  ' 
naked.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  pedestals  or  piers 
between  which  the  ascent  commences. 
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At  present  the  whole  of  this  lower  port  of  the  portico  pre- 
sents only  an  agreeable  dispositioD  of  forma  mid  surfaces 
without  any  finish — a  field  for  decoration  that  remains  to  he 
supplied,  among  which  ought  to  be  statues  or  groups  of 
sculpture  surmounting  the  piers ;  and  such  embelhshments 
would  give  great  prominency  and  ricliness  to  this  archi- 
tectural foreground  of  the  composition. 

But  if  the  stylobate  appears  poor  and  cold  and  nalied,  in 
comparison  with  the  columns  erected  upon  it,  the  want  of 
architectural  keeping  here  may  be  excused  on  the  plea  that 
such  basement  forms  no  integral  portion  of  the  order  itself — 
is  not  influenced  by  it,  so  as  to  vary  its  character  according 
to  that  of  the  latter.  This,  however,  cannot  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  columns  and  entablature ;  nevertheless  we  here 
perceive  a  naked  frieze  and  a  cornice  of  almost  the  plainest 
description,  placed  above  columns  whose  fiuted  shafts  and 
deep  foliaged  capitals  express  in  themselves  elaborate  deco- 
ration ;  *  in  consequence  of  which,  what  might  otlierwise  pass 

•  On  tnming  to  the  pl»te  which  givei  the  view  of  the  portico  of  Cttrlton. 
House,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  very  dilTerent  ealablature  the  very  umc  cnluintiE 
origliiBUy  sii|ipor1cd.  Nor  can  we  otherwise  account  foi  the  ordeF  being  thus 
divested  of  so  considerable  a  portiou  of  its  decoration,  than  by  suppcoing  that  the 
preMnt  naked  entablature  wu  luhstitulcd  on  account  of  the  eipcnse  that  wonld 
have  attended  the  enriching  it  throughout  the  whole  eitcat  of  the  facade.  This, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  been  a  very  strong  reason  for  catrying  up  the  portico 
higher  than  the  test  of  the  front  (aa  the  arcliitect  has  done  both  at  the  London 
UniveniCy  and  St.  George's  Hospital),  because  then  it  would  have  been  so  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest,  that  it  might,  without  inconsistency,  hnve  received  a  for 
greater  degree  of  embellishment ;  since,  instead  of  being  prejudicial  to  the 
general  effect,  such  difTcrtncc  would  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  poper 
degree  of  distiaction. 

Vliat  adds  to  the  disparity  of  exprenion  observable  betwe«n  the  range  of 
columns  and  its  entablature,  in  the  portico  of  the  National  Gallay,  is  the  unusual 
fiilness  and  consequent  richness  of  the  columniation ;  which  is  such  as  would 
with  propriety  have  admitted  of  a  deeper  as  well  as  mere  decoriled  entablature, 
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for  sobriety  in  the  entablature  becomes  offensive  by  its  for- 
feiting all  regard  to  consistency.  Either  sculptures  on  the 
frieze,  or  ornaments  applied  above  the  cornice,  would  have 
tended  to  establish  some  sort  of  balance  in  the  scale  of  em- 
bellishment :  at  present  decoration  may  be  said,  if  not  to  ter- 
minate at  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  to  begin  to  decrease  at 
that  point.  Had  the  pediment  been  filled  with  souljiture, 
even  that  would  have  greatly  assisted  keeping  in  the  design, 
by  forming  a  conspicuous  mass  of  ornament  immediately  over 
the  colonnade  of  the  portico.  As  to  the  niches,  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  course  of  time  they  will  all  be  filled  with  statues : 
yet  unless  sculpture  be  introduced  in  the  pediment  Ukewise, 
the  general  effect  would  not  be  much  improved.  Neither  is 
it  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  ornament  that  the  pediment 
appears  deficient  in  importance;  for  the  lowness  of  its  pitch, 
(which  is  even  less  than  what  regard  to  Grecian  taste  de- 
mands,) and  the  meagreness  of  its  raking  or  inclined  cor- 
nices, occasion  the  portico  to  appear  less  commanding  than 
it  would  have  done  had  not  the  pediment  been  kept  so  low. 

All  these  circumstances  certainly  operate  as  a  very  great 
drawback  upon  what,  had  it  been  consistently  finished  up, 
would  have  been  a  fasade  of  considerable  beauty,  and  might 
have  possessed  no  little  dignity  also.  Nor  can  we  help  re- 
marking that  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  architect  did  not  put  in 
practice  what  he  had  previously  done  at  St.  George's  Hospi- 
tal, and  substitute  a  pedestal  wall  for  the  present  iron  railing 
enclosing  the  areas,  which  is  neither  elegant  in  itself,  nor  at 
all  suited  to  a  building  that  affects  to  be  strictly  classical  in 
regard  to  style.  Still,  though  very  far  from  being  what  we 
expected  from  the  architect  who  designed  the  London  Uni- 

Ihan  would  have  been  tuitable  for  the  some  coloianB  set  (urtbiT  apart  from  eidi   I 
other;  whereas  at  present  the  entabhiturc  looks  too  light  in  proportion  l< 
closeneu  or  the  pillvt  which  aupport  it. 
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versity, — from  being  either  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  aiitl 
what  it  might  have  been  with  little,  if  any,  increase  of  cost, 
had  the  dome,  which  is  almost  a  positive  blemish,  been  omit- 
ted,— this  fa9ade  would,  if  erected  some  years  earlier,  have 
probably  been  as  much  extolled  as  it  has  now  lieen  decried. 
Yet  e\-en  as  it  is,  and  notwithstanding  its  deficiencies  and 
defects,  it  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  have  contributed  some- 
thing towards  the  embellishment  of  our  metropolis.  Besides 
being  the  only  instance  of  an  octaatyle  portico,  that  feature 
of  the  building  exhibits  the  only  attempt  yet  made  in  any  of 
the  buildings  about  town,  to  introduce  columns  within  it, 

Although  this  is  a  circumstance  which  contributes  notlitng 
whatever  to  geometrical  appearance,  it  is  one  which  imparts 
singular  animation,  richness,  and  variety  to  the  structure 
itself,  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  perspective  combina- 
tions attending  it.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  effects  here 
resulting  from  it,  is  that  of  the  ^-iew  outwBrds,  through  the 
centre  door-way,  where  the  outer  columns  are  seen  beyond 
the  inner  ones.  Yet  how  very  much  more  striking  would  it 
have  been  in  every  respect,  hud  the  smaller  vestibule  or 
lobby  been  added  to  the  recessed  part  of  the  portico,  and  two 
other  columns  placed  behind  those  we  now  see  there.  Such 
increase  of  depth,  wliich,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  would 
not  in  the  least  have  encroached  upon  tJie  interior,  nor  have 
been  at  all  more  expensive, — for  if  two  more  columns  would 
have  been  required,  a  wall  would  have  been  got  rid  of, — 
would  have  been  attended  with  a  far  more  than  proportionate 
e  of  character  and  effect.* 


*  Hic  moat  picturesquR,  tutrfiil.  «nd  origuiBl  idea,  di&ployed  in  a  portieo, 
liiough  eiecuteit  upon  a  very  DiwlBratc  wait,  occun  in  that  whicli  fnniis  tlic  front 
of  t)ic  liuilding  in  Elmry  Street,  now  the  Pinilico  Literuy  and  Sdentilic  luititu- 
tiu»,  lint  originally  erected  for  the  I^iulico  Granuau-  School,  ftom  tlie  dengn,  if 
OUT  infonnalion  be  coireet,  of  Mr.  Gandy  Deering.    It  ii  a  Doric  diityle  m  antii, 
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Yet,  unfortunately,  architects  seldom  bestow  any  study  J 
upon  beauties  arising  out  of  plan,  or  upou  such  as  arc  not  i 
obvious  at  the  first  glance.  Rarely  do  they  leave  any  thing  J 
to  the  imagination, — any  thing  that  reveals  itself  perspect-  \ 
ively,  or  that  does  not  make  itself  apparent  in  a  geometrical  I 
elevation. 

The  portico  of  the  National  Gallery  manifests  an  attempt  ] 
at  something  further;  and  as  no  architect  can  look  at  it  I 
without  perceiving  how  much  more  it  owes  to  its  inner  1 
columns,  to  the  disposition  of  the  ascent  up  to  it,  and  to  its  I 
being  elevated  upon  a  solid  structure  carried  out  laterally,  I 
than  to  the  embellishment  arising  from  the  order  itself,  we  J 
may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  wliat  is  here  done  will,  as  oppor- 
tunity shall  offer,  be  improved  upon  by  others.* 

In  the  centre  vestibule,  between  the  two  screens  support- 1 
ing  the  columns,  stands  a  marble  vase  of  lofty  proportionrS 

with  an  inner  screeu,  fining  to  sboiit  Imn-lhirda  of  Ihe  height  at  the  columns; 
b^aideB  nhich,  it  acquires  idditiunol  novelty,  fium  light  being  aclmittcd  laterally, 
both  before  and  beyond  the  screen,  betureen  lesser  anta-  in  the  npper  pari  of  the 
side  wilts.  It  is  further  remsjkable  for  its  expanding  inwards,  tbe  portico  bein|; 
continued  portly  behind  the  low  niiigs  attached  to  its  exterior.  A  very  unumol 
as  «el]  aa  highly  pleasiiig  play  both  of  light  and  perspective  is  thus  produced )  OQ 
which  aceouat  it  deservei  to  he  ituilied,  aJthougli  we  aie  tiut  aware  that  U  bu  J 
hitherto  ohUuned  even  any  mention.  I 

*  In  the  '  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal '  for  July,   1838,  is  a  papeti 
signed  J.  H.,  which  discuMCs  the  arcluteolure  of  Ihij  building  Boraewhit  mi- 
nutely, and  certainly  iu  a  very  dilTerent  tone  from  that  swaggering  abuse  auiiie 
have  indulged  in ;  and  wlijch  ia  classical  ouly  becanse  it  is  lUtra-lacouic, — maMng 
short  work  of  criticism,  by  coiupreuing  it  into  a  single  damnatory  epithet.    \f'itb  J 
the  uritiir  alluded  to,  we  ourst^Ites  do  not  agree  upon  every  point,  but  «e  ( 
mend  the  faimesi  and  good  sense  with  whicli  he  states  his  reasons  for  commend-  I 
ing  or  eensiuing  as  he  docs.     He  lina  given  a  plan  suj^ating  some  alteralioiii,  1 
and  further  recommends  that  the  whole  of  the  building  should  be  devoted  to  J 
a  National  Gallery,  and  that  the  Royal  Academy  should  be  traniTerred  to 
lington  House,  which,  it  lecms,  would  readily  be  disponed  of  to  Govemmenl 
such  a  purpose. 
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and  colossal  dimensions ;  for,  together  with  its  pedestal^  it 
rises  to  nearly  half  the  height  of  the  columns^  though  they 
are  elevated  to  the  level  of  the  upper  floor.  This  gigantic 
piece  of  sculpture^  which  was  brought  to  this  country  from 
Milan^  where  it  had  been  commenced  by  order  of  Napoleon^ 
was  afterwards  finished  by  Westmacott,  and  received  the 
name  of  the  Waterloo  Vase.  It  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Waagen 
in  his  ^  Kunstwerke  and  Kiinstler  in  England/  where  he 
thus  speaks  of  it:  "I  here  saw  the  celebrated  vase  of 
one  block  of  Carrara .  marble^  on  one  side  of  which  the 
victory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  over  Napoleon^  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  is  represented  in  relief,  in  an  action  of 
cavalry,  and  on  the  other,  George  IV.  of  England  receiving 
the  treaty  of  peace.  The  form  of  this  most  colossal  of  all 
marble  vases,  the  height  of  which  I  estimate  at  eighteen  feet, 
resembles,  on  the  whole,  that  of  the  well-known  Borghese 
vase  in  the  Louvre,  but  is  far  less  happy  in  its  profile.  The 
upper  part  especially,  on  which  are  the  bas-reliefs,  is  deficient 
in  gracefulness  of  outline.  The  lower  part,  richly  adorned 
with  admirably  executed  acanthus  leaves,  appears  to  greater 
advantage.  The  careful  execution  of  this  colossal  work, 
which  is  intended  to  adorn  one  of  the  apartments  in  the  new 
building  for  the  National  Gallery,  is  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  its  appearance  very  grand.'' 

EDITOR. 
REFERENCE   TO    PLANS. 

LOWER  FLOOR.  «  a — Entrance  to  National  Gallery. 

b — Hall  and  stairs. 
c  c  c  c — Halls  for  sculpture,  beneath  the 
picture-galleries. 
€ — Passage  to  the  barrack  parade. 
///- — Keeper's  residence. 
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LOWBR  FLOOR.  h — ^Entrance  to  Royal  Academy.  ' 

f — ^Hall  and  stairs. 
k — ^Exhibition-room  for.sculptore.  - 
I — ^Public  passage  to  Duke's  Court, 
m — ^Library.  * 

n — Council  room. 
00000 — ^Apartments  of  .the  ke^)er  of  the 

Academy. 

UPPER  FLOOR,  ppppp — Picture-rooms  of  the   Natimial 

Gallery. 
9  9  9  9  9 — ^Exhibition-rooms   of   the  Aca- 
demy. 
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As  a  public  institution,  this  college  has  been  made  quite  a 
party  matter,  having  been  hailed  by  some  as  an  establishment 
demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  ass-A-ailed,  as 
a  punster  would  say,  by  others,  with  a  degree  of  virulent 
obloquy  that  might  utterly  confound  those  who  imagine 
that  all  such  invectives  and  tirades  must  be  written  de 
bonne  /in ;  whereas  those  who  pen  them  are  perhaps  only 
laughing  in  their  sleeve  at  the  gullibility  of  those  who 
pay  for  them.  To  such  preposterous  absurdity  has  this 
hostility  been  carried,  that  what  any  sober  person  would 
imagine  to  be  in  itself  cause  for  any  thing  but  complaint, 
has  been  converted  into  a  source  of  reproach ;  namely,  the 
very  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  erection  of  such  an  edifice  upon  what  was,  a 
few  years  ago,  an  open  piece  of  ground  covered  with  un- 
sightly rubbish. 

Happily  for  ourselves,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  eicpress 
an  opinion  either  one  way  or  the  other  in  regard  to  the 
principles  upon  which  this  new  university  has  been  esta- 
blished.*   We  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  orthodoxy  or 

*  Did  we  conceive  that  an  account  of  the  institution  itself  properly  belongs  to 
a  work  like  the  present,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  concocted 
one,  taking  the  subject  in  the  very  egg, — ^that  is,  beginning  with  Campbell's 
'*  Letter  to  Mr.  Brougham  on  the  subject  of  a  London  University;"  for  without 
further  trouble  we  might  have  helped  ourselves  to  the  article  *  Londoner  Uni- 
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their  heterodoxy,  nor  do  we  even  enquire  whether  this  insti- 
tution has  effected  all  the  good  anticipated  by  its  supporters^ 
or  produced  all  the  evil  predicted  by  its  opponents.  Our 
business  lies  with  the  building  itself,  which  is  almost  uni- 
versally allowed  by  all  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  arcliitectural  ornaments  the  metropolis  has  acquired 
of  late  years.  Not  only  the  direct  testimony  and  eulogiiuna 
of  several  professional  men,  but  the  indirect  testimony  of 
Mr.  Welby  Pugin's  silence  in  regard  to  it,  speaks  strongly 
in  its  favour. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  the  scheme  of  a  metro- 
politan university  met  with  from  those  who  fancied  or 
affected  to  fancy  tliey  beheld  in  it  a  dangerous  innovation, 
symptomatic  not  only  of  hostility  towards  older  establish- 
ments, but  of  the  formidable  and  increasing  power  directing 
such  hostility ;  it  was  entered  into  with  so  much  energy,  that 
within  a  short  time  the  subscribed  capital  amounted  to 
£150,000;  and  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  April  30th,  182?.  Such  was  the  celerity  with 
which  the  works  were  carried  on,  that  within  about  a  twelve- 
month the  exterior  of  the  building  exhibited  itself  to  view, 
very  nearly  in  its  present  state,  and  was  shortly  after  so  for 
completed,  as  to  admit  of  being  formally  opened  October 
1st,  1828,  on  which  occasion  a  company  of  about  one 
thousand  persons  assembled  in  one  of  the  large  theatres, 
where  an  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  new  University. 

From  the  contemptuous  expressions  which  had  been 
thrown  out  in  some  quarters  against  every  thing  connected 
with  the  undertaking,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 

vmitiit,'  in  the  Supplement  to  the  CoDversil  ious- Lexicon ;  to  which  we  refer 
BUch  of  Dur  re«4er>  u  arc  anxioua  for  infurmition  on  the  matter,  prnvided  they 
are  not  Mtislicd  w[lh  what  thev  can  derive  from  English  iiubliMlions. 
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building  would  be  as  paltry  and  insignificant  as  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  erected  was  represented  to  be.  Instead  of 
which^  the  spirit  and  liberality  manifested  by  the  adoption 
of  such  a  design  were  as  creditable  to  the  managers,  as  the 
taste  displayed  in  it  is  to  the  architect.  It  may  in  £act  be 
considered  Mr.  Wilkins's  chef-d'oeuvre ;  and  not  only  is  what 
he  has  here  done  very  much  superior  to  his  buildings  at 
Downing  College,  but,  for  beauty  of  style,  it  surpasses  any 
of  the  modem  colleges  at  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford^ 
Even  in  its  present  state,  though  the  building  is  obviously 
unfinished  (the  extremities  of  the  front  exhibiting  bare  brick 
walls,  where  the  wings  would  be  connected  with  the  centre 
building)  it  forms  a  noble  fa9ade.  Had  the  whole  been 
completed  according  to  the  original  design,  in  which  was  a 
pavilion  and  tower  in  the  side  front  of  each  wing,  towards 
the  court,  and  a  semicircular  Corinthian  portico,  with  a 
dome  above  it,  at  the  end  towards  the  street,  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  features,  thus  combined  together,  would  have 
produced  a  richer  architectural  display  than  any  we  now 
have  in  the  metropolis ;  both  the  aspect  and  the  situation 
being  most  favourable,  so  that  the  building  would  form  a 
picture,  the  whole  of  which  might  have  been  distinctly  and 
advantageously  beheld  without  any  other  objects  obtruding 
themselves  into  it.  St.  Paul's,  on  the  contrary,  can  be 
viewed  only  piecemeal;  neither  can  the  Thames  front  of 
Somerset  House  be  beheld  to  perfect  advantage,  since  the 
terrace  is  a  better  situation  for  examining  the  separate  fea- 
tures and  details,  than  enjoying  the  full  effect  of  the  design ; 
and  as  viewed  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  it  is  seen  either  too 
obliquely  or  too  remotely,  without  the  possibility  of  varying 
the  perspective,  by  advancing  towards  the  centre. 

The  general  elevation  in  the  first  of  the  two  plates  ac- 
companying this  account,  shows  the  design  as  greatly  altered 
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in  regard  to  the  wings,*  which  are  there  upon  a  much  nn 
economic  scale  of  decoration,  their  ends  or  fronts  towards 
the  street  being  merely  pavilions  with  turrets  above  them, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  originally  intended  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  each  wing  towards  tlie  court;   yet  whether  they 
would  be  only  30  far  curtsied,  and   still   brought  as  far 
forward  as  was  at  first  proposed,  or  reduced  also  in  depth, 
we   cannot   say;    it  being  apparently  matter  of  very  great 
uncertainty  whether  any  thing  of  the  kind  will  now  be  added 
to  the  building,  at  least  for  a  long  while  to  come.     Unless, 
however,  there  be  some  actual  intention  of  adding  wings  at 
no  very  distant  period,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  facade   | 
were  finished  up  by  facing  externally  the  bare  walls  now   | 
exposed   to   view ;    which,  as   there   are   neither  doors  nor  , 
windows,  might   be    simply   decorated,   so   as   to   contrast  J 
agreeably  with   the  long  line  of  windows  on  either  side  of  1 
the  portico. 

Taken    altogetlier,   tlie    last^ mentioned    feature    displays  I 
itself  more  impressively  than  any  other  example  of  the  kind 
we  possess:  not  only  does  it  distinctly  predominate  in  the 
composition,  but  while  every  other  jiart  is  kejrt  subservient  ] 
to  it,  it  is  also  made  to  contribute  to  the  importance  of  the  | 
portico  itself;  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  our  satisfaction  while 
we  contemplate  it ;  nothing  that  dispels  the  charm  attending  i 
the  classical  elegance  and  finished  simplicity  of  this  centre  j 
portion  of  the  &^ade,  by  betraying  great  falling  off  in  taste,  I 
if  not  actual  departure  from   the   style   likewise.     In   the 
design  of  St.  Martin's,  on  tbe  contrary,  every  thing  else  is 

*  Au  idea  of  tlie  lirBt  design  mtiy  be  fonned  from  the  view  given  of  it  in  on 
)Iie  Slationers'  Almanacks ;  a  sintilu'  view,  though  on  11  much  Emaller  scale,  tind  1 
from  the  contrary  tide,  may  be  acen  in  Joncs'E  '  Loudon,'  liaviiig  l>eni;ath  i1 
Bntipodct  in  taste,  "  ihc  Temple  nf  Ilic  Muses.  FiuHhury  Si|<iurc," — in  ulber  1 
wordi,  Joues  uid  Co.'c  own  ahnp-card. 
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utterly  at  variance  with  the  expression  of  the  portico  itself: 
the  doors  and  windows  within  it  would  be  sufficiently  ob- 
jectionable, even  were  they  in  perfect  good  taste,  considered 
separately ;  as  they  are,  they  amount  to  absolute  defomiities. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  spire ;  which  is  not  so  cen- 
surable on  account  of  its  giving  a  character  to  the  whole 
quite  different  from  any  thing  we  meet  with  in  ancient  archi- 
tecture, as  for  being  in  conception  and  taste  altogether 
different  from  that  wliieh  marks  the  order  of  the  portico. 
Nay,  even  the  columns  of  the  latter  have  not  been  permitted 
to  escape  degradation,  tlieir  effect  being  considerably  injured 
by  the  heavy  iron  palisading  between  them,  which  is  partly  I 
bandaged  round  their  shafts.* 

The  portico  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  woiJd  be   an 
excellent  composition,  far  more  classical  than  any  thing  of 

*  If  it  WDi  Ihoiif^it  neccBsary  to  inclose  the  paiiico,  in  onler  pcrbipi  to  protect    I 
tlie  brttnlifitt  doors  wUliin  it,  (for  etae  it  [leeded  no  more  to  b«  feaced  in  tluui  Ihit 
oi  St.  fleorge's,  Hanover  Square,)  surely  the  more  seniible  mode  would  have  been 
to  hxie  iiieloBCd  llie  ttcps  lUo  by  pedeatals  and  TBiliiij;:  bad  which  lieen  done, 
tlic  columns  would  not  have  lii^en  disfigured  bj  bI  present.     Aliboagb  it  would 
liave  been  more  in  its  place  in  the  rcmarlis  appended  lo  tlic  account  of  tlie 
church  itBelf>  in  the  Orst  volume,  we  here  quote  Gwynn's  opinion  of  St.  Martin's,   J 
if  merely  fur  tlie  purpose  of  showing  that  there  is  some  precedcut,  countenanctog   I 
our  own  opinion :  "  It  is  far  from  Iteing  so  flnc  as  it  a  usually  reprcscDled  ti 
The  ahsiird  rustication  of  the  windows,  and  the  heavy  tilhi  and  trusses  under  them,   ] 
arc  unpardiiaahle  hlcmishes,  and  vei?  improperly  introduced  into  this  compontion   I 
of  the  Corintliiui  order." — Lowlon  and  Watmhaler  Iwprand. 

One  reason  Air  hero  contrasting  the  portico  of  St.  Martin's  Church  with  that  J 
uf  the  Loudon  University,  is,  tliat  a  comiiarison  hctwDCu  the  two  waa  studiously  I 
brought  fora'ard  at  the  liiue  uf  the  Utervy  sjiarring  which  took  place  when  llie  1 
National  Gallery  wan  about  to  be  Ivgiin ;  on  nbich  occosbu  one  of  Mr.  Wilkini'a 
adversaries  alloned  his  temper  so  far  lo  gel  the  master  of  him  as  to  call  the  I 
colmans  of  the  London  I'nivcraity,  "a  row  of  sluttles  or  Dutch  niuc  pirn  "I  I 
Allowing  for  a  moment  such  to  lie  the  case,  they  only  ibow  in  com 
other  Cormlhian  cobinjnis  tlial  falsi  ntemlilouce  to  such  objects  ; 
of  St.  Martin's  itself  be  exempted  &uui  the  upiu^lirium. 
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the  kind  of  the  same  period,  were  it  not  for  its  numerous 
arched  doors  and  windows.  That  of  St.  Pancras'  Church  is 
pre-eminently  beautiful  as  a  specimen  of  style,  and  for  the 
exquisite  finish  of  all  its  details :  the  only  objection  that  lies 
against  it  is,  that,  owing  to  its  shallowness — ^it  being  advanced 
only  a  single  intercolumn,  the  doors  come  too  close  behind 
the  columns;  whereas,  had  it  been  recessed  within  the 
building  in  the  same  degree  as  it  is  brought  forward,  the 
doors  would  have  been  all  the  better  protected  from  the 
weather,  and  would  have  shown  themselves  to  more  advan- 
tage within  the  enlarged  space. 

The  portico  of  the  University  would  be  remarkable  were 
it  merely  as  the  only  instance  we  have  of  a  decastyle,  yet 
that  is  the  least  of  its  claims  to  notice.  It  is  the  air  of 
dignity  and  the  classical  taste  which  pervade  it,  which  so 
eminently  distinguish  it  from  almost  every  other  specimen 
of  its  class  hitherto  erected  in  this  country,  even  admitting 
that  some  of  them  may  have  particular  merits  which  are  not 
to  be  found  here.  Instead  of  being,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  a  mere  range  of  columns  placed  before  the  centre  divi- 
sion of  a  fa9ade,  which  hardly  differs  perhaps  in  any  other 
respect  from  the  rest,  the  portico  is  here  made  to  constitute  a 
definite  mass,  which,  independently  of  the  embellishment  be- 
stowed upon  it,  announces  itself  at  once  as  principal  in  the 
composition,  by  its  comparative  loftiness,  by  its  bold  projec- 
tion, and,  not  least  of  all,  by  the  marked  importance  it  derives 
from  the  terrace-like  ascent  expanding  below  it,  and  which 
is  so  happily  imagined  as  to  produce  great  diversity  and  play 
of  form,  without  any  thing  of  confusion,  or  detriment  to 
simplicity.  This  widely  spread  substructure,  on  which  the 
columns  appear  to  stand  with  increased  security,  as  on  the 
brow  of  a  slielving  eminence,  acquires  a  very  piquant  expres- 
sion from  the  picturesque  arrangement,  the  varied  grouping 
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and  contrasts  of  its  pedestals  and  podia.  Another  architect 
would  probably  have  contented  himself  with  carrying  up  the 
steps  to  the  portico  along  its  whole  extent^  merely  breaking 
them  into  two  flights ;  and  by  so  doing  have  considered  that 
he  sufficiently  considted  both  magnificence  and  classical 
authority.  Yet  let  any  one  turn  to  the  separate  elevation  of 
the  portico,  and,  after  attentively  examining  the  part  we  are 
speaking  of,  judge  whether  the  mode  adopted  be  not  prefer- 
able to  the  one  just  adverted  to,  and  whether  it  be  not 
fraught  with  greater  artistical  feeling  of  the  subject. 

Although  likely  to  be  passed  over  with  little  or  no  notice 
by  ordinary  observers,  whose  attention  seldom  extends  farther 
than  columns  and  matters  of  that  description,  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  part  of  the  design  which  increases  the  value  of 
all  the  rest,  and  which  gives  a  peculiar  and  impressive  dignity 
to  the  fapade,  that  can  hardly  fail  to  make  itself  be  felt  even 
by  those  who  are  unable  to  account  for  the  particular  eflect 
thus  produced.  As  has  above  been  seen,  those  who  have 
attempted  to  disparage  this  piece  of  architecture,  unable  to 
allege  any  thing  to  its  discredit,  have  been  compelled,  in 
order  to  give  some  colour  to  their  detraction,  to  abuse  the 
columns ;  and  it  has  further  been  objected  that  the  ascent  to 
the  portico  is  a  sheer  absurdity,  it  being  in  fact  a  staircase 
placed  outside  of  the  building.  By  such  objection,  we  must 
suppose  it  was  intended  to  be  insinuated  that  there  was  no 
staircase  within  it,  nor  other  communication  between  the 
lower  and  upper  floor  than  by  means  of  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  portico ;  because  otherwise  there  is  neither  absurdity 
nor  impropriety  in  what  is  here  done, — ^no  loss  of  convenience, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  great  accession  of 
beauty.  It  would,  indeed,  be  rather  preposterous  to  adopt 
an  idea  of  this  kind  for  the  entrance  to  a  private  residence, 
or  to  a  theatre,  where  it  would  be  obviously  inconvenient. 
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and  therefore  out  of  character ;  whereas  the  utmost  that  ( 
be  alleged  against  what  we  here  behold  is,  that  it  is  what  ] 
might  have  beeu  dispensed  with,  as  far  as  absolute  necessity  . 
is  concerned.  Could  it  be  shown  that  all  tlie  architectural  . 
array  here  presented  to  us  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  J 
character  of  the  building  itself,  and  likewise  faulty  in  regard  I 
to  the  composition,  that  would  have  been  somewhat  to  the  1 
purpose,  yet,  as  that  was  not  attempted,  we  are  at  liberty  to  | 
suppose  that  it  was  found  to  be  not  at  all  feasible- 
It  may  furtlier  be  suspected  that  those  who  endeavour  to  I 
decry  the  fajade  of  the  London  University,  as  deriving  its  I 
merit  and  importance  chiefly  from  what  are,  when  strictly 
considered,  found  to  be  httle  better  than  merely  expletive 
features  that  might  have  been  suppressed  without  any  real 
loss  to  the  building  itself, — it  may  be  suspected  that  such  i 
persons  are  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  maintaining  consist-  I 
ency,  since  in  order  to  do  so  they  must  consent  to  abandon  j 
to  censure  very  much,  if  not  all,  which  they,  probably  along  I 
with  others,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  admiring.  We  are  J 
not  going  to  inquire  how  far  such  principles  of  taste  may  be  1 
more  correct  and  phUosophical  than  those  generally  received:  i 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  they  j 
go  near  to  proscribe  every  style  hitherto  received,  Palladian  ] 
as  well  as  Grecian,  and  Gothic  as  well  as  either ;  for  it  would  1 
require  them  all  to  be  pared  down,  shorn  and  denuded  of  I 
that  whicli  as  styles  gives  them  energy  and  expression. 

We  gladly  turn  away  from  such  vexatious  considerations,  I 
and  in  beu  of  them  lay  before  the  reader  the  several  testi- 
monies in  favour  of  this  design  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  that  have! 
been  delivered  by  those  who  may  be  considered  very  com- 1 
petent  judges :  remarking,  en  passant,  that  no  other  modeml 
piece  of  arcliitecture  in  the  metropolis  has  obtained  suvhl 
pointed  and  honourable  uoticc  almost  immediately  after  its  I 
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erection.  Referring  to  it  in  liis  "Treatise  on  Architecture,'  and 
tlierefore  not  at  all  likely  to  Iiave  expressed  liiinself  unguard- 
edly, Mr.  Hosking  saya :  "The  portico  of  the  London 
University  is  of  almost  unequalled  magnificence  and  beauty; 
and  the  cupola  behind  and  above  it  is  of  elegant  form; 
yet  they  do  not  harmonize ;  the  one  is  much  too  large  for 
the  other,  and  their  forms  are  incoherent."  With  a  great 
deal  of  praise,  this  passage  involves  no  little  censure ;  yet  in 
OUT  opinion  the  latter  partakes  too  much  of  hypercriticisra, 
and  it  furtlier  emanates  from  one  who  is  evidently  not  dis- 
posed to  admit  other  combinations  into  any  system  founded 
upon  Grecian  architecture  than  are  authorized  by  strictly 
classical  precedent  and  authority.  Tliat  the  portico  anJ 
dome  differ  widely  from  each  other  as  to  shape,  is  obvious ; 
that  we  have  no  ancient  example  of  a  Greek  temple  with  a 
dome  arising  from  its  roof,  cannot  be  denied ;  nevertheless, 
we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  both  features  here 
harmonize  perfectly;  iwth  partake  of  the  same  taste,  and 
seem  to  confonn  to  the  same  principles  of  architectural 
beauty,  applied  to  the  respective  purposes.  The  beauty  of 
the  dome  is  not  iirecisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  portico ; 
but  neither  is  the  beauty  of  a  door  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  a  column,  however  much  they  may  agree  as  individual 
parts  respectively  characterized  by  the  gcTieral  style.  The 
Greeks  had  no  domes;  so  much  the  greater  merit  then  on 
tlie  part  of  the  architect,  who  has  been  able  to  engraft  tliat 
feature  so  happily  on  what  is  else  strictly  Grecian,  as  to 
prevent  its  having  the  appearance  of  being  at  all  exotic, — on 
the  contrary,  what  we  can  easily  delude  ourselves  into  the 
idea  that  the  Greeks  themselves  would  have  produced,  had 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  dome. 

Another  writer  who  has  frequently  been  quoted   by  us, 
%Ir.  Wightwick,  is  far  more  panegyrical ;  nor  does  he  qualify 
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hia  praise  by  any  admixture  of  blame,     "  Of  the  London  I 
University,"  he   exclaims,   "we   have   yet  only  a  portioi 
though  at  the  same  time  a  cause  for  no  small  portion  of   , 
pride.      Here    Athens    is    nobly    accredited;    Rome    com-  i 
plimented ;  and  England  honoured.  The  reader  is  acquEunted  j 
with  the  extent  of  my  travels,  and  will  therefore  know  how  to 
value  my  assertion — that  the  centre-piece  of  this  building  is, 
next  to  the  dome  of  St.  Paui's,  the  finest  piece  of  external   ! 
Greco-Italian  architecture  which  I  have  ever  seen — the  r 
dignified  in  its  elevation,  and  the  most  elegant  in  its  proper-  ] 
tions  and  details.     The  portico  exhibits  a  most  happy  mean 
between  the  Koman  and  Parisian  examples,  (viz.  the  Pan- 
theon, and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,)  i.  e.  ten  columns  ui   ■ 
front  vice  eight  or  twelve,  and  two  intercolumniations*  in 
depth  vice  three  or  one.     Standing  on  the  platform  of  a 
noble  ascent,  and  crowned  with  a  dome  of  singular  elegance 
it  is  certainly  unique  as  an  example  in  which  loveliness  and  ] 
majesty  are  at  once  distinguishing  characteristics." 

After  this  burst  of  fervid  admiration,  any  thing  more  tem- 
perate will  be  likely  to  appear  tame  and  insipid ;  neverthe- 
less, we  will  quote  the  opinion  ijicidentally  expressed  by  Mr.  i 
Trotman  in  a  clever  paper  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Archi- 
tectural Magazine,'  where,  speaking  of  the  improvement  of  i 
Roman  details  upon  Grecian  pruiciples,  he  goes  on  to  say : 
"  Were  wc  required  to  particularize  an  example  of  the  happy 
result  of  a  similar  combination,  we  could  select  none  supe-   ' 


*  Ftw  writers  observe  tlie  clislincliou  tbnt  onglil  (□  be  madi;  between  (lie 
terms  lutercoluniiiintioii  aad  Intercoluiua.  To  employ  tbe  former  aa  txpressing 
the  actual  apacci  between  colmnna,  as  well  as  the  mmlc  of  spacing  them,  ii 
evidently  incorrect;  for  we  might  as  well  speak  of  so  many  columnialioni  imtcwi 
of  so  many  columns.  This  remark  might  have  been  maJe  before,  where  tbe 
bus  Iieeii  misapjiliiHl  by  uiher  HTitcrs  in  this  work ;  but  some  will  probably  tliink  it  J 
wnb  haiiUy  worth  making  at  nil. 
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nor  to  that  afforded  by  Mr,  Wilkins,  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity, with  regret,  however,  that  the  incomplete  state  of 
the  structure  should  leave  many  of  its  picturesque  beauties 
to  be  perceived  only  upon  reference  to  copies  of  the  original 
design.  We  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  perfection 
of  the  architecture  of  horizontal  lines  is  to  be  sought  only 
in  this  union  of  Greek  and  Roman  principles;  a  tuiion 
which,  while  it  woidd  put  to  shame  some  of  the  pseudo- 
Athenian  works  of  the  day,  woidd  have  the  effect  of  purifying 
compositions  of  the  other  class  from  many  of  those  frivolities 
and  conceits  which  are  not  of  classic  origin,  but  have  their 
rise  in  the  practice  of  the  modem  Italian  school.'^ 

The  London  University  has  also  been  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  by  other  writers  in  the  same  journal, 
and  also  in  ^  Eraser's  Magazine,^  and  in  the  series  entitled 
^  Strictures  on  Structures  ^  in  the  ^  Printing  Machine,'  of  which 
it  forms  the  8th  No.  What  language  would  be  employed  by 
those  who  have  so  highly  extolled  buildings  that  will  not 
bear  the  slightest  comparison  with  it  as  to  taste  or  any  other 
quality,  coidd  they  revisit  earth,  and  behold  it,  must  be  left 
to  imagination.  It  is  certainly  the  architect's  chef-d'oeuvre, 
and  throws  the  National  Gallery  quite  into  the  shade ;  espe- 
cially when  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  domes  of  the 
two  buildings,  the  latter  work  exhibiting  in  that  feature  a 
most  deplorable  falling  off  from  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
other :  and  so  far,  no  one  has  done  more  to  put  us  out  of 
conceit  with  the  Gallery,  than  the  architect  of  the  University. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  are  four  lecture-rooms  in  front, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  portico,  separated  by  a  vestibule 
leading  into  an  open  cloister,  107  feet  by  23 ;  that  is,  there 
are  two  rooms,  46  feet  by  24,  a  passage  between  them,  and 
a  cloister  behind,  beneath  each  of  the  large  halls  shown  in 
the  engraved  plan  of  the  upper  floor;   of  which  last-men- 
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tkmed  rooms^  that  on  the  nortli  side  erf  the  poHico  and 
octagon  vestibule  is  the  principal  museimi  {intik  a  smaller  one 
^joining  it) ;  that  on  the  soudi^  1^  Iflbrary.  The  third  large 
room,  namely,  diat  at  the  bade  dF  the  building,  or  to  the  east 
of  tibe  Testibule,  was  neaily  burnt  down  about  two  or  three 
years  i^o,  but  fortaiately  tibe  damage  extended  no  farther, 
nor  did  the  ctome  reonve  any  injury^  This  portion  of  the 
ki  now  rebuilding^ 

BDITOIL 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  idea  of  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  useful 
arts  was  first  conceived  about  1731,  by  Mr.  William  Shipley,* 
of  Northampton,  who,  some  years  afterwards,  viz.  1752  and 
1 753,  came  several  times  to  London,  and  conversed  on  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  (the  ingenious  naturalist,  and 
essayist  on  the  microscope,)  who,  though  concurring  in  the 
opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  the  scheme,  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  it  into  effect.  Shipley,  however,  was  not 
discouraged;  a  general  recommendation  of  such  a  society 
was  drawn  up  and  printed,  and,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  projector,  who  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  persons  of 
quality  and  fortime,  a  meeting  was  at  length  appointed  to  be 
held,  and  it  took  place  on  the  22d  of  March,  1754,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  form  a  society  for  communicating  to  the 
public  useful  information  relative  to  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  for  encouraging  the  introduction  into  our  colonies 
of  new  and  valuable  articles  of  culture,  and  for  extending  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts  that  patronage  of  which 
they  were  greatly  in  need. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  ''  give  premiums  for  the  discovery 
of  cobalt,  and  the  cultivation  of  madder,  and  for  the  best 
drawings  made  by  boys  and  girls.'* 

To  give  weight  and  influence  to  the  new  association.  Lord 

*  Brother  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Shipley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  He  died  in  1804,  aged 
upwards  of  ninety. 
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Viscount  Folkestone  was  chosen  president,  and  he  continued  I 
to  officiate  till  his  decease  in  1761,  when  Lord  Itomney  was  I 
elected  to  succeed  him. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,"  says  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  the  1 
scientific  and  intelligent  secretary  to  this  establishment,  "itj 
had  associated  together  eminent  persons  from  every  party  in  J 
the  country,  who,  how  much  soever  they  might  differ  on  I 
other  points,  moat  cordially  concurred  in  the  promotion  of  a -I 
plan,  the  importance  of  which  admitted  of  no  dispute,  and  I 
of  which  the  results  promised  to  be  so  extensively  and  'j 
impartially  useful." 

As  the  number  of  members  increased,  further  accommo- 
dations became  requisite,  and,  in  177l»  an  arrangement  v 
made  with  the  four  enterprising  brothers,  named  Adam,  for 
erecting  a  house  for  the  society  in  John  Street,  Adelphiy  i 
which  derived  both  its  origin  and  name  from  those  celebrated  ] 
architects.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  on  the  I 
28th  of  March,  177-)  and  the  society  took  possession  of  the  I 
premises  in  the  year  1774. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1777i  the  late  James  Barry,  Esq.  I 
R.  A.,  who,  in  1782,  was  elected  Professor  of  Painting  to  the  I 
Royal  Academy,  caused  a  proposal  to  be  made,  through  the  I 
medium  of  Valentine  Green,  Esq.,  for  decorating  the  great  I 
room  of  the  society  with  a  series  of  paintings  analogous  to  \ 
the  purposes  of  the  institution.  His  labour  and  talents  were  1 
to  be  bestowed  gratuitously,  but  the  expense  of  canvaa8>  I 
stretching  frames,  and  colours,  estimated  at  j£lOO,  was  to  be  1 
defrayed  by  the  society.  This  generous  offer  was  readily  I 
accepted;  and  the  further  sum  of  ;£30  for  figures,  which  tlie  J 
artist  himself  had  proposed  to  supply,  was  also  annexed  to  I 
the  former  sum,  by  the  society's  wish.  Soon  afterwards  the  | 
paintings  were  commenced,  and  the  artist  pursued  his  labo- 
rious occupation  witti  great  assiduity  for  between  five  and  auc  I 
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years,  before  liis  work  was  finally  accomplished.  In  1781, 
the  Society  voted  him  X50,  and  they  also  granted  him  per- 
mission to  exhibit  the  pictures  for  his  own  emolument, 
during  two  months  in  each  season,  in  the  spring  of  the  years 
1783  and  1784,  the  expenses  on  both  occasions  being  de- 
frayed by  the  Society.*  In  January  1"99,  the  additional 
sum  of  20U  guineas,  and  a  gold  medal,  were  given  to  him  as 
a  further  reward,  and  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
for  life.t 

The  very  extensive  and  moat  beneficial  influence  which  the 
fostering  encouragement  of  this  Society  has  had  upon  the 
arts,  tlie  commerce,  the  agriculture,  and  the  manufactures  of 
tlie  British  empire,  cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated  without 
allotting  a  far  greater  space  to  the  subject  than  can  either  be 
allowed,  or  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  tliis  work. 

Some  idea,  however,  of  the  great  advantages  which  have 

■  Indepcndentljr  of  lh«  ^td  medal,  and  other  sumB  voted  to  Mr.  Bury  at  ditle- 
rent  periads,  the  expcnilitnre  at  the  Society,  on  accaunt  of  tlie  above  paintings, 
amnunted  lo  £539.  2<. ;  vo.  for  canvaaa.  colours,  framcB,  and  other  incidental 
charge!.  X315.  2*.,  and  for  the  two  nhibitiona,  including  cattloguei,  £224.  The 
franiea  coat  £100.  7i, 

t  Mr.  Barry  died  at  (lie  house  nf  a  &iend  in  ISU6:  his  latter  yean  were  (pent 
in  a  very  secluded  manner.  His  temper  luul  lieen  soured  liy  opporition  anddiH!- 
ciiIticB.  and  Ids  higii  ogiiniou  of  what  was  due  to  the  interettc  of  art,  combined, 
perhaps,  nith  a  somewhat  too  inflexible  tenacil;  in  maintaiujug  hia  independence 
liy  unsocial  behavionr,  had  bereaved  him  of  patrouB^.  Before  his  deceaae,  a 
tubscriplion  waa  entered  into  for  hia  support,  and  the  sum  of  XIOOO  wa»  raised 
for  him,  chiefly  among  the  mcmbera  of  the  Soeiety  of  Aits.  Sir  itoben  Tecl,  Bart. 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  father  of  the  principid  tlcretary  of  etalp,  generouEl; 
granted  him  an  annuity  of  £120  for  that  aum;  but  poor  Barrj' lived  not  to  receive 
even  the  payment  for  a  single  baif  year.  He  was  Interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
Sir  Kobeit  Peel  gave  £200  towards  defraying  the  funeral  expenses,  and  offered  to 
pay  For  a  monument  to  his  memory,  but  it  is  undenlood  that  the  mm  required 
for  fees  to  obtain  petmiision  lo  erect  il!rlheaho\e  cliurch,  has  prevented  the  ci. 
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sprung  from  this  institution  may  be  conceived,  from  the  bare 
mention  of  the  fact,  that  full  £90,000  have  been  awarded  by  1 
it  in  premiums,  and  in  medals  (both  of  gold  and  silver],  since  I 
the  period  of  its  establishment. 

The  edifice,  in  which  the  meetings  *  of  this  Society  are  I 
held,  forms  a  portion  of  the  Adelphi  Buildings,  and  is  situ-  I 
ated  on  the  north  side  of  John  Street.     It  is  an  appropriate  j 
and  convenient  structure,  44  feet  in  width,  CO  feet  in  deptli, 
and  48  feet  in  height,  from  tlie  ground  step  to  the  apex  of  j 
the   pediment.     The  basement   story  is   pMn,   except  the  j 
entrance,  or  central  part,  which  exhibits  two  columns  and  | 
two  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  an  enriched 
entablature.     The  fa(,-ade  of  tiie  principal  and  upper  stories 
is  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  consists  of  four  columns,  fluted, 
sustaining  an  entablature  and  a  pediment:  in  tlie  middle  of  I 
the   facia   (architrave  and   frieze),  within  a  panel,  are  the 
words.  Arts  and  Commerce  Promoted.     A.n  ornamental  I 
Venetian  window  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  principal  j 
story,  and  in  each  of  the  adjoining  intercolumniatlons  (inter-  J 
columns)  is  a  plain  oblong  window :  the  windows  of  the  upper  I 
story  approach  nearly  to  a  square ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  j 
pediment  is  a  circular  window,  f 


•  The  Society's  gencml  meetings  are  licld  eicr}"  Wednesday  evening,  from  the 
fonrth  Wedneaday  in  Octolwr,  to  the  fint  in  Jnne  i  but  the  several  c 
nine  in  number,  meet  at  other  times,  dmiiig  the  aeurion,  to  e.xamiue  and  de-  I 
tmnine  on  the  rnluc  and  originality  of  tlie  communications,  Stc.  Every  member  1 
payj  two  giuncas  annuoUj',  or  twenty  goineas,  to  be  exempted  from  all  furthar  I 
payments.  The  present  niunlxr  of  memben  is  alwut  1800.  Since  the  year  1S20,  I 
the  annual  rewards  have  been  distributed  at  the  Opera  House,  the  Society's  room  I 
having  been  found  altogether  Jnaileqimte  for  the  aceommodation  of  the  m 
persons  who  attend  tlie  ceremony. 

+  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  ahove  dPwription  does  not  extend  t 
joining  house,  in  which  are  the  secretary's  aputmeiits,  and  the  committee-rDom, 
to  which  there  is  an  entrsnrp.  through  the  hoiisekeeper's-room,  in  the  pnnrapal 
building,  ai  shown  in  the  plan  of  tlie;irmqfiii/,/)(iw,  in  tiu  annexed  pbte. 
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The  entrance  liall  coinniunicates  with  the  register-room 
on  the  right,  the  great  staircase  on  the  left,  and  the  repoti- 
laryjbr  models,  &c.  at  the  back:  the  latter  measures  42  by 
35  feet.  This  apartment  pecubarly  deserves  the  inspection 
of  the  curious,  and  particularly  of  those  persona  who  are 
interested  in  mechanism,  the  valuable  collection  of  inge- 
niously-constructed models  which  it  contains  being  the 
largest  in  Europe. 

The  Society's  room,  which  is  immediately  over  the  reposi- 
tory, and  of  similar  dimensions  in  width  and  depth,  derives 
all  its  light  from  a  glazed  cupola.  Its  height  is  about  40  feet, 
and  it  is  handsomely  seated  and  fitted  up  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  members.  The  waUs  are  decorated  with  the 
series  of  paintings  executed  by  Barry,  and  which,  it  has  been 
judiciously  remarked,  "  constitute  one  of  the  grandest  moral 
efforts  of  tlie  delineative  art  that  was  ever  produced,  and  is 
equally  an  honour  to  the  British  school,  and  an  ornament  to 
this  capital." 

Barry's  great  object  was  to  illustrate  the  maxim,  that 
"The  Attainment  op  Happiness,  both  Individual 
AND  Public,  defends  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Human  Faculties;"  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  exemplify 
tliis  important  truth  by  the  sulyects  of  six  large  pictures, 
three  of  which  are  truly  poetical,  and  the  others  historical. 
The  pictures  are  all  of  the  same  height,  viz.  11  feet  10  inches; 
the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  each  15  feet  2  inches 
long;  the  third  and  sixth,  which  occupy  the  entire  breadth 
at  the  north  and  south  ends,  are  each  nearly  42  feet  in 
length.  The  frames  are  of  burnished  gold ;  and  between  the 
upper  edges  of  the  pictures  and  the  cornices  of  the  room,  is 
a  continued  scroll  of  palm  branches. 

The  first  picture  represents  Orpheus,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Grecian  theology,  inviting  Man,  by  the  power  of  song,  to 
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forsake  his  savage  or  uncultivated  state,  and,  by  the  use  of  i 
letters,  philosophy,  and  religion,  to  secure  the  pre-eminenl 
advantages  of  instruction  and  social  order. 

The  second  picture  is  a  Grecian,  Horuesi  Home,  in  which 
mankind,  relieved  by  Ceres,  or  agriculture,  from  the  wants 
and  miseries  of  a  state  of  nature,  are  engaged  in  rural  sports 
and  exercises,  indicative  of  plenty,  innocence,  and  happinesB>.| 

The  third  picture  represents  the  Victors  in  the  Olympic' 
Game»;  the  point  of  time  being  that  in  which  the  victors 
are  passing  in  procession  before  the  Hellanodicrs,  or  judges, 
and  receiving  their  obve  crowns  in  the  presence  of  all  Uie 
Grecians.*  The  truth  inculcated  is,  that  both  the  strengdij 
of  the  body  and  the  mental  energies  are  improved  by  a  vuv. 
tuous  education. 

The  fourth  picture  represents  the  Triumph  of  the  Thamf^^ 
or  Navigation,  which,  by  enterprise,  and  the  use  of  tho 
mariner's  compass,  has  established  a  connexion  between  tiie 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  increased  the  happiness  of 
man,  by  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  the  productions  of  every 
country  and  of  every  clime. f 

In  the  fifth  picture,  the  Distribution  of  the  Rewards  of  thJai 
Society  is  represented,  and  numerous  portrMts  are  introducedj 
of  illustrious  and  eminent  members  and  other  persons. 

The  sixth  and  last  picture  is  Elysium,  or  the  Stale  (f  Fhiai 
Retribution,  in  which  are  assembled  those  great  and  good 
men  of  all  ages  and  nations,  who  have  acted  as  the  cultivators 
and  benefactors  of  mankind. 


I 


*  In  tbia  picture,  the  punter  hag  introduced  »  likeness  of  the  peti  Etrl  g| 
Chatham,  in  the  person  of  Periclet,  and  his  onu  portrut  in  that  of  Tinuuithaa 
who  is  balding  in  his  bond  r  jHclure,  mnformably  to  his  history  as  rd«ted  t 
Plinj. 

t  Here  are  introduced  the  portraits  of  Sir  PnnciE  Drake,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Sebtstian  Cabot,  Captain  Cook,  and  the  Ute  Dr.  Charles  Buniev. 
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This  room  is  further  ornamented  with  whole-length  por- 
traits of  Lord  Viscount  Folkestone,  the  first  president  of  tlie 
Society,  by  Gainsborough ;  and  Lord  Roraney,  the  second 
president,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  There  is,  likewise,  a 
marble  statue,  by  Carlini,  of  Joseph  Ward,  M.  D.,  presented 
by  Ralph  Ward,  Esq.  in  1 792 ;  busts  of  tlte  Prince  of  Wales, 
(George  IV.)  by  J,  C.  Lochee;  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Mr.  Barry ;  and  plaster  casts  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Narcissus, 
by  the  late  John  Bacon,  R.  A.,  taken  from  statues  in  marble, 
made  by  himself,  and  for  which  premiums  were  awarded  to 

him  by  tiie  Society. 

E.  W.  BRAYLEY. 


The  above  account  is  quite  innocent  of  any  remark  upon 
the  building  itself,  since  what  is  said  of  it  amounts  to  no 
more  than  is  evident  from  the  elevation  itself ;  therefore  as 
description  is  superfluous,  as  explanation  altogether  nugatory. 
The  writer  was,  perhaps,  fearful  of  committing  himself  by 
quoting  Malton's  opinion  without  some  comment  to  qualify 
its  palpable  extravagance ;  since  that  critic  has  not  scrupled 
to  affirm  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  jiieces  of  architec- 
ture in  the  metropolis — at  least  was,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote ;  being  "  beautifully  simple  without  meaDncaa,  and 
grand  without  exaggeration." 

The  real  truth  is,  it  has  no  pretensions  whatever  to  gran- 
deur; and  even  its  simplicity  is  of  a  very  spurious  kind, 
for  it  partakes  far  more  of  nakedness  and  poverty,  than  of 
that  subdued  elegance  and  unity  of  expression,  wliich  are 
essential  to  lesthetic  simplicity.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we 
behold  two  utterly  distinct  and  even  adverse  styles  brought 
into  contact,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  reconcile, 
much  less  to  amalgamate  them. 
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Four  Ionic  columns  are  attached  to  the  front  of  a  modem  I 
plain-sashed  house,  with  meagre  balconies  before  the  windows,  .1 
and  a  spruce  fan-light  door.     It  is  true  some  decoration  i»| 
bestowed  upon  the  lai^e  centre  window,  but  it  would  seem,  j 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  disparity,  by  showingj 
another  mode  of  it ;  because  that  feature  is  almost  equally  at  J 
variance  with  the  style  indicated  by  the  columns,  and  with  that  I 
manifested  Ijy  the  other  windows.    In  regard  to  the  columns  I 
themselves,  they  are  better  samples  of  Greek  than  London- 
ers were  accustomed  to  in  the  days  of  Adam — i.  e.  of  Robert 
Adam,  for  the  architect  must  not  be  confounded  with  tlie 
'  first  of  men :'  yet  although  so  far  unexceptionable,  they  are 
exceedingly  faulty,  considered  with  reference  to  their  en- 
tablature; because  cither  they  are  much  too  lai^e,  or  the 
latter  much  too  small ;  which  last  is  really  the  case,  since 
the  columns  are  so  verj'  far  from  appearing  at  idl  too  large 
for  the  space  they  occupy,  that  the  width  of  the  centre  inter-  J 
column  amounts  almost  to  a  gap  in  the  composition.  I 

The  architrave  and  frieze  together  do  nut  exceed  the  depth  ' 
of  the  capitals,  which  would  not  have  been  greatly  too  much, 
had  it  been  assigned  to  the  architrave  alone.  Nevertheless  the 
cornice  is  scanty  and  meagre,  even  in  comparison  with  the  J 
otlier  divisions  of  the  entablature,  and  has  scarcely  any  indi— ^ 
cation  of  corona.     As  the  crowning  member  of  the  order  it  is  1 
very  defective, — as  that  of  the  entire  elevation  it  looks  posi- 
tively insignificant.     The   frieze  ia  ornamented   in   a  very  j 
Adamish  taste ;  but  whether  it  most  partakes  of  the  simplicit] 
or  of  the  grandeur  which  Malton  ascribes  to  the  building,  v 
pretend  not  to  decide.     Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  fanJ 
shaped  embellishment  filling  up  the   arch-head   above  thol 
Venetian  window.     The  ornament  there  introduced  is  in  i 
most  wretchedly  frivolous  taste  for  architecture — not  vei 
much  unlike  some  of  the    patterns    formerly    painted 
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japanned  tea-trays^  or  worked  on  sprigged  muslins^ — ^most 
Jemray-Jessamy  stuflF,  equaUy  insignificant  and  unmeaning- 
tawdry  and  trumpery. 

Having  thus  shown  what  kind  of  grandeur  and  simpUcity 
are  here  displayed^  we  may  be  excused  from  adverting  to 
other  faults^  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  disagreeable  effect 
of  the  large  square  window  above  the  Venetian  one.  From 
what  we  have  said  on  the  subject  of  this  design^  we  would 
not,  however,  have  it  inferred,  that  we  consider  Adam  to  have 
been  a  man  without  talent :  on  the  contrary,  many  of  his 
plans  are  excellent,  especially  if  compared  with  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

Many  happy  ideas  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  works, 
although  his  designs  are  so  unequal  in  merit,  and  both  good 
and  bad  so  mixed  up  in  them,  that  they  are  by  no  means  to 
be  implicitly  relied  upon  as  models,  but  rather  studied  for 
the  sake  of  the  hints  they  furnish  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
making  use  of  them. 

EDITOR. 


'  --/■ 


-  t 
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Ths  London  Ins'TITution,  like  ibie « mos^T^erable esAaln 
lishmeat  of  tihe  Royal  Socie^  owes  its  ori^  to  the  patriotiet 
fseriaims  of  .a  few  affluent  and  pabliiHqpirited  eitisens..  The 
Resign  of.  flawing  b  Public  Libxary  in  the  dty  of  LondiHk 
^^{yiears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Carte^  the  histofian^f 
whoj  early  in  1743^  published  a  Prospectus  for  the  establish- 
pent  of  alibrary^  upon  a  large  scale^  at  the  Man&don-House  ; 
and  in  tbe  detail  of  his  plan  it  was  proposed^  that  the  twelvet 
principal  companies  of  the  city  should  each  subscribe  JB200Q 
for  the  purchase  of  bodes  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

This  scheme^  however^  did  not  meet  with  the  desired.en- 
couragement;  and  it  was  resenred  for  the  active  patriotism 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  carry  into  effect  so  laudable  an 
undertaking.  In  furtherance  of  the  plan^  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  City  of  London  Tavern ;  and  Sir  Francis  Baring  being 
called  to  the  chair^  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

^^That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  an  Institution^  on  a 
liberal  and  extensive  scale^  in  some  central  situation  of  the 
city  of  London,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  provide  a 
Library  to  contain  works  of  intrinsic  value ;  lectures  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge;  reading-rooms  for  the  daily 
papers,  &c.  That  this  Institution  shall  consist  of  a  limited 
number  of  proprietors,  and  of  life  and  annual  subscribers. 
That  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  shall  be  equal,  perma- 
nent, transferable  and  hereditary,  and   shall  extend  to  the 
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absolute  property  of  the  whole  establishment ;  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  such  extraordinary  privileges  as  may  be  consistent 
with  general  convenience,  and  upon  them  shall  devolve  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  management  of  the  Institution.  That 
the  life  and  annual  subscribers  shall  have  the  same  use  of, 
and  access  to,  the  Institution  as  the  proprietors.  That  the 
qualification  of  a  proprietor  be  fixed  at  seventy-five  guineas. 
That  ladies  shall  be  received  as  subscribers  to  the  lectures. 
That  this  Institution  be  denominated  the  London  Institution^ 
for  the  advancement  of  literature,  and  the  di£Fusion  of  useful 
knowledge.^' 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  on 
the  17th  of  October,  1805;  and  on  the  18th  of  January  in 
the  following  year,  extensive  premises,  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
were  rented  for  temporary  purposes,  and  completely  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  proprietors.  This  spacious  edifice  was 
erected  in  1677>  by  Sir  Robert  Clayton ;  and  during  the  time 
it  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Institution,  the  library 
was  arranged  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  in  three  small  apartments  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  staircase  was  finely  painted  by  Sir  James  Thomhill  for 
the  original  proprietor,  and  it  exhibits  several  allegorical  de- 
signs from  the  mythology  of  Hercules,  among  which  was 
the  rape  of  Dejanira,  copied  from  a  celebrated  painting  by 
Guido. 

In  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  above 
house,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  a  situation 
sufficiently  central  and  commodious  for  the  establishment, 
the  board  of  management  decided  on  the  purchase  of  exten- 
sive premises  in  King^s  Arms  Yard,  which  were  entered 
upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1815.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  Institution,  however,  still  remained  un- 
provided for ;  namely,  the  diflFusion  of  general  knowledge  by 
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tlie  delivery  of  literary  and  scientific  lectures.  Anxious  to 
fiilfil  the  original  intention  of  the  Institution  in  one  of  its 
most  important  features,  the  board  of  management  entered 
into  arrangements  with  the  committee  of  city  lands  for  the 
purchase  of  a  suitable  site  in  Moor  Fields.  Tliis  was  efFectei 
on  terms  advantageous  to  the  Institution,  as  the  commil 
nearly  doubled  tlie  extent  of  the  original  ground  plot  withoi 
any  increase  in  the  sum  specified. 

The  premium  of  one  hundred  guineas  ofiered  for  the  best 
design  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Brooks,  architect,  and 
tlie  iirst  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by  Alderman 
Birch,  then  Lord  Mayor,  May  the  4th,  1S15,  Mr.  Charles 
Butler  read  an  admirable  and  eloquent  "  inaugural  oration  " 
on  the  occasion,  which  has  since  been  published  in  his 
"  Reminiscences." 

The  architect,  and  Mr.  Cubitt  the  builder,  appear  to  hai 
had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  tlie  performance 
their    arduous    duties;  but   by    dint  of  great   exertion    thSij 
present  spacious  mansion  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  pi 
prietors,  April  the  21st,  1819. 

The  front,  which  is  rather  more  than  100  feet  in  widths 
formed  of  massive  blocks  of  Portland  stone.  A  portico,  whii 
with  its  pediment,  reaches  to  the  upper  balustrade,  is  sup* 
ported  by  double  rows  *  of  columns,  and  ornamented  wil 
wreaths  of  flowers,  &c.     The  front  is  likewise  decorated  wil 
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*  This  msy  have  *  meaning,  could  one  bat  find  it  ant ;  fet  it  is  so  difficnlt  to  do 
BO.  Uiat  one  a  inclined  to  auspect  there  muit  have  licen  some  very  grou  ermt  in 
the  text,  although  what  the  right  reading  should  be  it  is  now  impouible  to  discover 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  and  elevaliun.  that  there  is  on  upper  Corinthian  Ictn- 
Myle,  over  a  Dune  ctistyle  in  aiitii ;  whether,  Ihcrerare,  "  double  rows  ofcohimns  " 
is  an  error  of  the  press  for  "  a  Doric  raw  of  euliimus  " — nhich  would  still  he  a 
very  bicorrect  as  well  as  awkward  i-sprcssion,  Ihf  reader  rausi  Ire  left  ti 
mine  for  himself.— En. 
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pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  a  balustrade  of  masonry, 
occasionally  relieved  by  sculptured  blocks^  running  along  its 
whole  extent.  The  mansion  is  separated  from  the  adjoining 
houses  forming  the  Circus  by  two  wings  of  masonry  con- 
taining doors ;  the  eastern  wing  openmg  a  private  communi- 
cation with  Wilson  Street^  while  the  opposite  wing  affords  a 
passage  to  the  gas-works  of  the  establishment.'*^  It  formed 
part  of  the  original  plan  to  place  a  circular  observatory  in  the 
centre  of  the  front,  and  immediately  over  the  great  saloon ; 
but  this  idea  was  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
expense  attendant  on  its  erection ;  and  however  much  its  loss 
may  be  regretted  as  an  ornament  to  the  edifice,  it  must  still 
be  allowed  that  an  observatory,  placed  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  could  promise  but  few  results 
of  much  importance  either  to  the  astronomer  or  man  of 
general  science. 

On  entering  the  great  hall,  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on 
a  perspective  at  once  chaste  an  elegant,  the  effect  being  in 
no  small  degree  heightened  by  a  small  octangular  vestibule 
which  forms  the  extremity  of  the  back  ground.  The  ceiling 
of  the  hall  is  supported  by  eight  fluted  columns  of  Bath 
stone,  and  is  separated  from  the  staircase  by  glazed  doors. 
The  two  lower  reading-rooms  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  newspapers  and  periodical  works,  beyond  which  are  the 
committee-room  and  sub-librarian^s  apartments. 

The  principal  staircase  is  lighted  by  a  large  window  of 
ground  glass,  in  three  compartments;  each  division  being 
surroimded  by  a  bright  ruby-coloured  border  of  the  same 
material. 

The  saloon,  which  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  contain  the 

*  The  first  of  these  doors  is  intended  to  communicate,  by  means  of  a  covered 
way,  with  the  small  vestibule  which  connects  the  mansion  and  theatre ; — thus 
forming  a  distinct  entrance  to  the  lecture  department  of  the  Institution. 
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whole  library,  may  justly  be  considered  one  of  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  England.  It  is  9?  feet  in  length  by  42  in  width, 
and  28  in  height :  and  the  whole  proportions  are  admirably 
arranged  and  harmonized. 

The  area  of  this  apartment  is  of  an  irregular  octangular 
form ;  four  reading-rooms  prorided  with  tables,  fitc.  at  the 
angles,  having  been  detached  from  the  body  of  the  room — 
tlms  uniting  the  advantages  of  study  and  privacy  with  a 
facilitj'  of  access  to  the  librar)'.  The  sides  are  di\'ided  into 
tliirteen  recesses  formed  by  double  bookcases,  each  recess 
being  faced  by  an  appropriate  pilaster.  A  light  but  substan- 
tial gallery  extends  completely  round  the  room,  and  is  sup- 
ported at  its  eastern  and  western  extremities  by  richly  orna- 
mented Corinthian  columns.  The  unbroken  rays  of  a  direct 
southern  sun  cast  a  cheering  influence  over  the  whole  room  ; 
whilst  bronze  tazze  and  candelabra,  supplied  with  oil  gas 
made  on  the  premises,  diffuse  a  strong  and  clear  light  in  the 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  reading. 

The  library  is  open  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
eleven  at  night,  with  the  exception  of  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days :  on  the  former  of  which  it  is  closed  at  three  o'clock, 
on  the  latter  it  is  always  shut.  The  theatre,  or  lecture-room, 
which  is  connected  with  the  principal  staircase  by  a  vestibide 
and  double  folding-doors,  is  built  on  a  plan  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  audience  part  is  capable 
of  accommodating  about  six  hundred  persons ;  and  the  seats 
are  80  admirably  arranged  as  to  afford  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  experiments  performed  upon  the  lecture-table,  from  all 
parts  of  the  theatre.  The  light  is  admitted  by  a  cireular 
lantern,  placed  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
it  is  excluded  when  necessary  by  an  apparatus  no  less  simple 
than  efficient, — a  false  ceiling  sliding  down  the  lantern,  which, 
passing  the  windows,  darkens  the  room. 
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Behind  the  lecture-room  is  placed  the  laboratory  and 
apparatus-roomy  both  of  which  are  admirably  constructed  for 
the  use  of  the  lecture  department.  The  laboratory  is  fur- 
nished with  furnaces^  sand-baths^  a  stilly  worm-tub^  and  a 
complete  set  of  chemical  apparatus. 

The  apparatus-room  forms  the  opposite  wing  to  the  labo- 
ratory. It  is  lighted  by  an  oblong  lantern ;  and  the  models 
and  philosophical  instruments^  constructed  and  purchased 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pepys,  form  a  very  distinguished 
feature  of  the  establishment. 

The  accompanying  Plates  represent  the  chief  features  of 
this  buUding. 

Plate  I.  No.  1.  Elevation  of  the  south  front: — 2.  Plan 
of  the  library : — ^3.  Ground  plan  of  the  building,  including 
the  lecture-room,  l;  laboratory,  n;  and  apparatus-room, 
o : — D,  the  committee-room ;  e  and  f,  sub-librarian's  apart- 
ment ;  B  and  c,  pamphlet  and  newspaper  rooms ;  o,  staircase 
leading  to  water-closets,  &c. ;  h,  private  staircase ;  i,  princi- 
pal staircase;  k,  octangular  vestibule  beyond  it,  leading  to 
theatre  or  lecture-room,  l. 

Plate  IL    View  of  the  library. 

C.  F.  PARTINGTON. 
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The  elevation  of  the  bdtlding'ddmeBted  fa  the  annexed 
jirint,  is  partly  in  itnitatioD  of  a  classical  rf^odel,  and  con- 
sidered by  the  majority  4o  be  el^aat  and  proper,  yet  we 
shall  find  more  to  condemn  tiian  applaad  in  file  adaptation  of 
-tibe  Grecian  Doric,  mtfi  its -ponderous  memliK^,  to  the  pur- 
es  of  an  assembly -nxdh.  We  can,  howerof,  easily  account 
the  present  buildup  wiUKmt  impeac^iing-'tite  taste  of  its  * 
architect.  A  large  inor^e  of  nev  houses  erected  to  the 
north  of  Bloomsbnry  Sqdkrei  had  been  rajadly  occupied  by 
respectable  and  wealthy  hhabitanta,  and  it  ms  thought  that 
a  subscription  assembly-house  would  at  once  be  a  desirable 
place  of  local  amusement,  and  a  profitable  speculation  to  the 
builder.  A  spacious  edifice  was  accordingly  designed,  with 
suitable  and  commodious  interior  arrangements,  and  with  an 
architectural  facade,  well  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  passing  stranger.  It  was  large,  massy,  and  had  a  novel 
aspect;  but  the  unprejudiced  critic  looked  in  vain  for  any 
thing  analogous  to  Terpsichore,  tripping  on  the  "  light  fan- 
tastic toe,'*  or  other  goddess  of  sport,  or  any  gay  and  joyous 
pastime.  The  architect  will  argue  that  either  the  Corinthian 
or  the  Composite  order,  with  its  proper  dressings,  would 
have  involved  expenses  beyond  the  anticipated  remumera- 
tion,  and  that  he  adopted  this  elevation  as  best  calculated  to 
produce  a  striking  effect  at  the  least  expense ;  on  this  ground. 
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therefore,  we  must  admit  that  his  judgment  was  discreetly 
exercised. 

The  entire  building  is  of  brick,  but  this  front  is  cased 
with  stucco.  Its  roof  was  mostly  covered  with  pantiles,  and 
the  whole  building  was  originally  executed  with  the  cheapest 
materials.  Immediately  after  its  completion,  it  was  acci- 
dentally burnt;  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  nearly  as  it  now 
appears.  For  one  or  two  seasons  the  great  room  was  occu- 
pied for  concerts  and  dancing,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
apartments  for  billiards,  cards,  &c.  Fortunately  the  northern 
extremity  of  London  was  either  too  cold  or  too  prudent 
to  encourage  such  "irrational  amusements;"  and  the  pre- 
mises remained  for  some  time  unoccupied.  Taking  a  hint 
from  the  Royal  and  London  Institutions,  which  were  then 
popular,  the  proprietors  thought  it  expedient  to  offer  their 
building  for  a  similar  establishment.  A  meeting  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  was  therefore  summoned,  in  1808, 
to  raise  12,500  guineas  by  500  shares  at  25  guineas  each, 
to  purchase  the  premises,  provide  books,  furniture,  &c. 
The  plan  was  approved,  and  in  June  1808  the  Institution 
was  regularly  organized.  The  cost  of  the  premises  was 
5000  guineas ;  exclusive  of  a  suite  of  baths  on  the  west  side, 
(attached  to  and  forming  part  of  the  edifice,)  which,  with  the 
advanced  ground  rent  of  j£90  per  annum,  was  afterwards 
purchased  for  j£2700,  raised  by  the  sale  of  200  additional 
shares.  The  whole  is  now  held  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
under  the  original  lease,  for  99  years,  at  an  annual  ground 
rent  of  j£lO.  About  four  years  after  this  purchase,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  a  new  roof  to  the  greater  portion  of 
the  building,  and  to  repair  and  adorn  many  other  parts; 
the  expenses  of  which  amounted  to  nearly  £2500.  In  1824 
an  additional  sum  of  £  150  was  expended  in  new  slating  and 
repairing  the  roof  of  the  large  library  room,  and  in  other 
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works.  When  the  Institution  was  formed,  a  committ 
consisting  of  one  chairman,  seven  managers,  and  sixt«ea1 
other  proprietors,  waa  elected  from  the  subscribers,  and  | 
under  its  government  tlie  whole  economy  of  the  society  has 
been  regulated.  The  managers  are  elected  for  five  years:  I 
four  of  the  committee  secede  from  office  every  year,  and  the  J 
same  number  of  proprietors  are  elected  to  succeed. 

Of  the   sum   originally   subscribed,   4,500  guineas  were  4 
appropriated  to  fit  up  the  rooms  and  provide  a  stock  oiM 
books ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  an  annual  sum  < 
from   250  to  300  pounds,  has  been  expended  for  book8,|l 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  periodicals.     Besides  the  1 
original  proprietors  at  25  guineas  each,  it  was  provided  that  | 
annual  subscribers  of  three  guineas  each  should  be  admitte 
to  the  library  and  news-room.    A  lecture-room  has  also  bei 
provided,  as  shown  In  the  annexed  plan ;  and  for  some  yeani 
past,  two  and  occasionally  three  courses  of  lectures  have  beea 
delivered  by  different  scientific  gentlemen. 

The  committee  in  the  first  year  finding  that  neither  th«-" 
dividends  arising  from  the  funded  property,  nor  the  annual 
subscriptions  from  strangers,  would  fully  pay  the  current 
expenses,  and  at  the  same  time  augment  the  library,  pro- 
posed to  the  general  meeting,  that  each  proprietor  should  J 
pay  an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea,  and  the  proposid  ^ 
was  adopted.     This  plan  has  given  stabiUty  and  prosperity  i 
to  the  Institution,  whilst  some  other  similar  societies,  from,  i 
neglecting  this  system,  have  either  been  dismembered,  or  ia-fl 
Tolved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.    The  domestic  establishmeid 
is  conducted  on  the  most  economical  scale ;  by  which,  and4 
other  prudent  measures,  this  Institution  has  continued  tol 
augment  its  propertj-,  and  also  preserve  a  funded  capital  of  .J 
£4000.     Tlie  average  annual  es])enditure  for  the  last  foiu 
years  has  been  £1015, 
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In  referring  to  and  describing  the  accompanying  ground- 
plan^  nearly  the  whole  building  will  be  explained. — a,  portico 
of  four  columns,  with  two  half  columns,  behind  which  is  a 
large  door-way  and  two  windows  communicating  with  a  lofty 
but  narrow  hall,  b  ;  c  c  are  vestibules  to  an  ante-room,  d  ; 
B  is  the  committee-room;  f  is  a  news-room;  g  o  6, 
library,  formerly  the  ball-room,  measuring  7^  feet  long  by 
26  wide,  and  30  high;  h,  lecture-room  or  theatre;  i  i,  back 
entrance,  hall  and  lobby ;  k,  kitchen,  over  which  and  j,  are 
the  librarian's  rooms ;  l,  entrance  to  baths  at  n  ;  m,  entrance 
to  counting-house  and  wine  cellars,  which  latter  extend  under 
the  whole  building. 

J.  BRITTON. 
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The  Masons  had  congregated^  as  a  distinct  body^  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixths  in  whose  third  year  (anno 
1424)  the  Parliament  passed  an  Act^  forbidding  them  to 
assemble  in  their  General  Chapters  and  Annual  Ckmgrega- 
tions^  mider  pain  of  the  persons*  causing  the  meetings  to  be 
held  being  adjudged  as  felons^  and  those  attending  them 
being  pimished  by  fine  and  imprisonment^  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  The  groimd^  or  principle^  on  which  that  act  was 
formed^  was^  that  by  the  confederacies  of  the  Masons^  '^  the 
good  course  and  eflFect  of  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  were 
openly  violated  and  broken^  in  subversion  of  the  law,  and  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  community/^ 

Little  more,  that  can  be  depended  on,  is  recorded  of 
Masonry,  as  an  institution,  till*  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  is  said  by  Dr.  Anderson,  (on  what  authority  does  not 
appear,)  to  have  sent  an  armed  force  to  break  up  the  annual 
Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  at  York,  on  St.  John^s  day,  1561 ; 
"  but,"  he  continues,  "  Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  Grand  Master, 
took  care  to  make  some  of  the  chief  men  sent  on  that  errand 
Free-Masons,  who,  then  joining  in  that  communication, 
made  an  honourable  report  to  the  Queen,  and  she  never 
more  attempted  to  disturb  them.'^ 

James  the  First,  who  had  been  initiated  in  Scotland,  and 
became  Grand  Master  in  England  by  "  royal  prerogative,^' 
appointed  Inigo  Jones  his  acting  Grand  Master,  and  he  was 
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annually  re-chosen  till  1618;  he  was  again  elected  in  1636^ 
and  remuned  in  office  till  his  decease  in  1646. 

During  the  Interregnum  Free-Masonry  was  greatly  neg- 
lected^ but  after  the  Restoration,  it  was  revived  under  the 
patronage  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  had  been  constituted 
a  brother  whilst  a  forced  exile  on  the  Continent.  In  1685, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  (who  had  been  Warden  in  1663  and 
Deputy  in  1666)  was  elected  Grand  Master  of  this  Fraternity, 
the  prosperity  of  which,  for  many  years,  he  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  support.  After  the  Revolution,  and  notwith- 
standing that  King  William  is  said  to  have  frequently  pre- 
sided in  a  Lodge  at  Hampton  Court,  during  the  erection  of 
his  palace  there,  the  societies  decreased ;  and  this  was  still 
more  particularly  the  case  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
the  annual  festivals  were  entirely  neglected,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  age  and  infirmities  of  Sir  Christopher, 
which  wholly  prevented  his  attendance. 

In  1717^  about  three  years  after  the  accession  of  George 
the  First,  the  members  of  the  only  four  Lodges  then  re- 
maining in  the  south  of  England,  all  of  which  were  in  Lon- 
don, resolved  to  attempt  a  revival  of  Masonry,  and  ^^  cement, 
under  a  new  Grand  Master,  the  centre  of  union  and  har- 
mony.*' 

In  1721,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montague  was  elected 
to  the  Grand  Mastership;  and,  thenceforward,  that  high 
office  was  regularly  filled  by  a  succession  of  distinguished 
noblemen,  until  1782,  when  the  masonic  order  was  taken 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Royal  Family.  In 
that  year,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
chosen  Grand  Master,  and  he  continued  in  office  imtil  his 
decease  in  September  1790.  On  the  24th  of  November,  in 
the  same  year,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  elected   Grand 
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.Master,  and  he  vras  installed  at   Free-Masons'  l^lall,  o 
2nd  of  May,  1792. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Prince  to  the  Regency  of  the  "" 
United  Kingdom,  in  1811,  etiquette  appearing  to  reqture  ! 
bis  resignation  as  Grand  Master,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was, 
by  the  "  unanimous  acclamation"  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
tippmatad  to  succeed  hua.  Shortly  aftorwardB,  ths  Flioce 
Regent  gndonaly  condweended  to  acoeirt  tlie  title  of  Gbam  D 
Patbon  (rfthe  Order. 

The  mdet  imprattot  ereitt  of  modem  tunes,  connected 
widi  Ae  UrtDTf  of  Hawnry,  vw  tlw  Bs-uNunf,  in  181^  of 
tiie  two  Vnbmii&es  reapectmly  termed  Jndetit  and  JfoAnt 
Mfontj  intoitfaich  AeOfder  had  been  separated  for  mora 
tinm  serenty  yean.  Tbaa  great  erent  had  been  aesldnaly 
pnXDoted  both  by  the  inflaenoe  and  personal  ezerturas  cf  ttiA 
Eail  of  M<Hnt,  and  of  the  Dnlie  of  Athol }  the  latter  of  iriiote 
was  Orand  Master  of  the  Andent  Masons.  Hie  Dnke  of 
finasez  had  also  strennonsly  endeaTooied  to  advance  this 
deniable  obfect,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  Eail  for  thti 
East  Indies,  on  the  very  eve,  as  it  were,  of  the  agreement, 
he  persevered,  with  similar  unwearied  zeal,  to  complete  the 
concord.  As  it  had  been  fully  understood  that  no  beneficial 
result  could  be  obtained  unless  the  two  societies  negotiated 
on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality,  it  was  so  arranged,  that  the 
Duke  of  Athol  should  resign  in  favour  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  who,  on  the  8th  of  November,  in  the 
above  year,  was  accordingly  elected  "  Grand  Master  of  the 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  England,  according  to  the  old 
Institutions;"  and  he  was  installed  on  the  1st  of  December 
following,  at  an  Especial  Grand  Lodge,  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern. 

Soon   after   the   revival   of   the   Order,   and   particularly 
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under  the  Grand  Masters  Payne  and  the  Duke  of  Montague^  ^ 

the  influence  of  Masonry  was  much  extended,  many  new 
Lodges  were  constituted,  and  additional  dignity  was  ac- 
quired by  the  initiation  of  several  noblemen.  More  room, 
therefore,  was  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  aug- 
mented numbers  of  the  fraternity  than  *'  the  Goose  and 
Gridiron '^  coidd  supply,  and,  in  1721,  the  annual  assembly 
and  feast  was  held  at  Stationers'  Hall.* 

As  the  Lodges  increased  in  respectability  and  number, 
the  meetings  in  Quarterly  Grand  Lodge  and  Annual  As- 
sembly became  more  crowded,  and  many  inconveniences 
were  consequently  experienced.  To  remedy  these  it  was 
proposed  that  a  new  and  distinct  edifice  should  be  erected 
for  all  general  meetings;  and  in  November,  1774?  the  Grand 
Secretary  reported,  that  a  plot  of  ground  and  premises  in 
Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Committee  for  the  sum  of  j£3150.  The 
premises  consisted  of  two  houses  and  a  large  garden,  and  it 
was  considered  that  the  front  house  would  let  for  £  90  per 
annum,  and  that  the  garden  was  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
a  complete  Hall  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  of  which  the 
estimated  expense  amounted  to  £  3000. 

The  foundation-stone  of  Free-Masons'  Hall  was  laid,  ac- 
cording to  masonic  rites,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1775,  by  the 
Grand  Master,  Robert,  Lord  Petre. 


*  After  that  period,  and  until  the  opening  of  Free-Masons'  Hall,  in  June  1776, 
the  Annual  Assembly  was  almost  constantly  held  at  one  or  other  of  the  City 
Halls,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list : — At  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  in 
1723,  4,  5;  1730,  2;  1765,  6,  7,  8,  9;  1770,  1,  2,  and  3;  at  Mercers'  HaU  in 
1727,  8;  1731,  3,  4,  and  5;  at  Fishmongers'  Hall  in  1736,  7,  8,  and  9;  at 
Haberdashers'  Hall  in  1755,  6,  7,  and  1775;  at  Barber-Surgeons'  Hall  in  1758 ; 
and  at  Vintners'  Hall  in  1762,  3,  and  4.  In  1774  the  annual  feast  was  held  at 
the  London  Tavern,  in  Bishopsgate  Street. 
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The  building  was  completed  in  twelve  months,  and  on  ths 
33rd  of  May,  171^,  it  was  opened;  on  which  occasion,  the 
title  of  Grand  Architect*  was  conferred,  by  the  Grand 
Master,  Lord  Petre,  on  the  late  Thomas  Sandby,  who  had 
designed  the  new  Hall. 

Although  this  edifice  is  apparently  attached  to  the  Tavern, 
which  occupies  the  front  of  the  premises  in  Gueen  Street, 
is  in  every  respect  a  distinct  building,  and  the  Tavern  itsel 
is  rented  from  the  Society,  the  tenant  having  tlie  privilege  ofj 
using  the  Hall  when  not  required  for  masonic  purposes.t 

Tlie  Great  Apartment,  or  Hall,  is  an  elegant  and  finely- 
proportioned  room,  and,  both  in  architectural  character  and 
decoration,  is  strictly  appropriate  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  designed.     Its  length  is  92  feet,  its  breadth  43  feet, 
and  its  height  upwards  of  60  feet.     It  is  built  of  a  composed 
order,   and   surrounded,  internally,  by  an   entablature  and 
coniice,  supported  by  pilasters  and  square  fluted  columns. 
Between  the  pilasters,  at  the  sides,  are  two  ranges  of  pa- 
nelled compartments,  eight  of  the  lowermost  and  largest  (^ 
which  are  occupied  by  full-length  portraits  of  as  many  illi 
trious  persons  who  have  been  Grand  Masters.    At  the  up) 
end,  on  a.  higher  level,  raised  by  hvo  steps,  is  the  seat  of  the 
Grand  Master,  which  is  placed  in  front  of  a  semicircular 
alcove,  between  two  fiuted  colimiiis.     On  each  side  of  thi 
alcove  is  an  enriched  door-way,  surmounted  by  an  um,  wit 
pendent  festoons,  and  stdl  higher  are  panels,  adorned  wil 
masonic  emblems.     To   the   right   and   left,   supported 
square  pillars,  are  two  galleries,  either  for  music  or  for  tl 
admission  of  ladies  to  the  sight  of  such  ceremonies  as 


id  - 


*  Tbii  title  does  not  seem  la  hBTG  lieen  conlirmcd  by  public  oiiinion. — Ed, 

i  The  prf»ent  Tavern  wis  built  fnr  the  Society  in  the  year  17SS,  b;  V 

Tjrlcr,  Esq.,  ardiitecl,  biil  it  hM  sinec  licen  cojuiderably  suUrgcil. 
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laws  of  the  Society  will  permit.  There  is  also  anotlier  gal- 
lery over  the  entablature  of  this  end,  guarded  by  a  fancy 
iron  railing,  and  capable  of  containing  a  great  number  of 
spectators.  This  elevated  division  of  the  Hall,  which  in- 
cludes about  one-fourth  of  its  length,  is  allotted  for  the  Grand 
Officers  and  their  attendants ;  the  remaining  part  is  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Grand  Stewards  and  Brethren  in 
ui  general,  when  assembled  in  Grand  Lodge. 

Over  the  entablature,  on  each  aide  of  the  Hall,  is  a  range 
of  semicircular  windows,  which  are  placed  tlius  high  in 
order  to  prevent  the  masonic  ceremonies  being  overlooked 
from  the  adjacent  houses.  The  ceiling  is  very  ingeniously 
designed,  and  highly  enriched.  In  the  centre,  within  a  large 
circle,  is  represented  the  sun,  in  burnished  gold,  surrounded 
by  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which  are  distingmslied 
by  their  respective  symbols.  All  the  other  parts  are  wrought 
into  numerous  intersecting  circles,  including  suns,  stars,  fitc. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall  is  a  music  gallery,  sufficiently 
capacious  for  300  spectators:  in  this  is  a  large  organ. 
Numerous  masonic  emblems,  botli  hieroglyph ical  and  sym- 
bob'cal,  are  introduced  among  the  minor  decorations  of 
almost  every  part  of  the  Hall. 

Ttie  portraits  already  alluded  to  are  those  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (George  IV.),  by  Reynolds;  Henry  Frederick,  late 
Duke  of  Cumberland;  Robert  Edward,  Lord  Petre;  and 
George,  Duke  of  Manchester ;  which  were  painted  by  the 
late  Rev.  William  Peters,  and  presented  by  liim  to  the 
Society;  tlie  Marquis  of  Hastings,  by  Shee, — a  present 
from  that  nobleman ;  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  by  Sir 
William  Beech ey, panted  at  the  cost  of  the  Society;  and  the 
Duke  of  Athol, — a  present  from  his  Grace, — by  Phillips. 

At  some  of  tlie  public  meetings  held  in  this  apartmentj 
nearly  2000   persons   have   been    present;    and   about  800 
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masons  were  assembled  here  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Union, 
in  December,  1813.  It  will  accommodate  more  than  400 
persons  at  dinner. 

Altliough  ttie  charge  was  ori^nally  estimated  at  only 
;63000,  it  appears  by  the  Grand  Treasurer's  accounts  that, 
in  1792,  above  £20,000  had  been  expended  on  this  edifice! 
which,  with  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  Tavern,  &e.  augmented 
the  sum  to  nearly  £30,000.  In  1800,  several  thousand 
pounds  being  still  due,  a  more  efficient  plan  for  obtaining 
contributions  from  the  Lodges  was  adopted  than  had  yet 
been  enforced,  in  consequence  of  which  every  debt  has  since 
been  liquidated. 

1.  B.  A  E.  w,  B. 


[A  new  r()om,  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  masonic 
pieetings,  has  been  erected  from  designs  by  Sir  J,  Soane, 
id  exhibits  many  of  the  pecidiarities  of  his  style] 
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COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND 
UNION  CLUB  HOUSE. 


A  MORE  striking  illustration  of  the  general  architectural  taste 
of  their  respective  periods  cannot  well  be  imagined  than  the 
Old  and  New  College  of  Physicians :  one  thrust  into  a  miser- 
able^ filthy  lane^  is  characterized  by  uncouth  heaviness  and 
incongruous  ornaments^  and  forms  altogether  a  caricature  of 
the  ancient  orders ;  while  the  other  is  finely  situated  for  dis- 
play^ and  exhibits  a  classical  correctness  in  its  portico^  and  a 
greater  nobleness  of  style  in  general^  with  very  superior  exe- 
cution. In  pointy  too^  of  interior  comfort^  convenience^  and 
beauty^  the  palm  must  be  unhesitatingly  assigned  to  the 
modern  structure.* 

*  A  morning  paper  (the  Herald,  Feb.  13th,  1827)  lately  contained  a  most 
furious  and  unqualified  inyectiye  against  the  whole  race  of  modem  arckiteets,  pro- 
nouncing them  to  be  utterly  incompetent  to  compete  with  their  predecessors,  either 
with  respect  to  taste,  construction,  or  convenience.  Others  of  our  periodical  critics 
seem  actuated  by  the  same  sentiments,  and  think  that  they  cannot  err  in  traducing 
and  depreciating  the  works  of  the  living,  and  exalting  those  of  the  dead.  Surely 
those  writers  must  have  been  immured  at  home  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  or  must  either  perambulate  the  streets  blindfold,  or  have  strange 
prejudiced  vision.  Have  they  ever  seen  either  Waterloo  Bridge  or  the  Bank  ? — ^those 
"  two  flimsy  edifices,''  that  bid  fidr  to  last  as  long  as  any  buildings  ever  erected  in 
this  country.  Have  they  ever  been  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  to  contemplate  the 
works  of  the  New  Post-Office  ?  an  edifice  which,  when  completed,  vrill  not  have  many 
rivals,  for  extent,  solidity,  and  simple  grandeur.    Perhaps  they  regret  the  loss  of 
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The  north  froTit  of  the  building  possesses  great  simplicity,  1 
and  much  of  that  severe  character  which  distinguishes  Sir  R. 
Smirke's  compositions.    An  hexastyle  Ionic  portico  occupies 
nearly  its  whole  extent,  the  front  on  each  side  beyond  it 


that  dataiiMl  atruclure,  old  St,  Paul's  Scluwl,  and  view  with  diaput  its  nuworthjr 
puerile  sucragtuir.    Wc  nill  Mdmit  that  the  healAenith  facade  to  the  nen  huili^gi 
at  the  corner  of  Donniiig  Street  is  absolutelj  liarhannuB,  compared  with  the 
nughbouriiig  structures  of  the  Horse  Guards  and  Admirully,  jiarticularljr  the 
btter ;  that  St.  Pancru'  Church  posscaics  nothing  of  the  beautiful  limplicity  and 
elegant  taste  displayeil  in  Gilibs's  Church  in  the  Strand :  that  the  Eplendour  o(  J 
Lord  Grosvenor's  new  huildingj  is  eclipsed  bj  the  menrhetmmg  btauty  of  MwU  f 
borough  House ;  that  the  new  wing  at  the  Dritiah  Museum  is  absolutely  friglitfiil, 
compared  with  the  o/rfjKB-d'ow  of  that  aplmdid  pile;  that  Belgrave  Si|ua 
be  inferior  to  that  uf  Finsbury;  that  Regent  Street  is  inflnilcly  less  commodious,   I 
agreealile,  and  handsome,  than  the  old  streets  and  alleys  whose  site 
and  lastly,  that  Temple  Bar  is  the  ne  plui  ultra  of  rangnificcnce,  in  attempting 
to  improve  upon  which,  ujodcm  architects  have  sadly  retrograded. — Still  we 
must  be  allowed  to  assert,  (hat  however  inferior  those  oC  the  present  day  a 
their  great  predecessors,  they  contrive  sometinieSi  perhaps  accidentally,  to  render  . 
the  interior  of  our  bouses  tolerably  comfuHahlc  and  cheerful,  and  to  lit  them  up  J 
wil.h  some  degree  of  taste.    Tlie  truth  is,  we  do  prefer — perhaps  very  absurdly —  I 
plate-glass  to  the  good  old-fashioned  substantial  windows,  containing  si 
dolen  squares  of  a  homy  material  in  a  single  casement  or  sash,  the  wood-work  of  "I 
which  occupied  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  surface — a  sasii  tliat  tor  ponde- 
ronsness  might  be  termed  a  gla/cci  portcullis— such  as  it  would  baffle  the  el 
the  most  vigorous  arm  of  the  present  degenerate  race  of  mortals  either  to  throw  ] 
up  or  pull  down.    We  conceive  too — but  here  again,  perhaiis,  very  ei 
that  stone  staircases  are  more  elegant,  and  probably  quite  as  safe  as  t 
that  thorouglifare  rooms,  formerly  so  much  in  vogue,  were  not  on  i 
convenient;  that  panelled  waiiiseot,  in  those  days  so  much  in  fashion,  n 
most  monotonous  and  uncouth  B;>ecies  of  decoration ;  and  that  heavy  wooden 
cornices  are  not  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  light  and  elegant  ornamental  formi 
now  adopted  in  our  drav,ing-rooma.  It  may  justly  be  doubted,  loo,  whether  hatha, 
conservatories,  and  music-rooms,  to  say  nothing  of  other  conveniences,  be  not 
some  little  improvement  upon  the  domestic  architecture  of  our  ancestors;  and 
whether,  after  all,  many  an  unostentatious  villa  of  the  present  day  does  not  con- 
tun  for  more  comforts,  luxuries,  and  even  elegances,  than  the  vaujilcd  old  man* 
sions  of  a  century  ago. 


occupying  only  the  width  of  one  intercolumn  wid  the  anUc. 
These  intercolurans,  being  unbroken  by  any  aperture,  and 
otherwise  unornamented,  give  a  repose  and  aii  of  great  soli- 
dity to  the  whole  elevation.  Instead  of  the  present  blank 
glazed  window  above  tbe  door,  and  the  two  niches,  we  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  three  square-headed  niches,  with 
wuulow  arphitraves  and  cornices,  woidd  have  produced  a 
better  effect:  the  door  itself,  too,  might  have  been  rendered 
a  more  ornamental  feature  than  it  is  at  present,  as  its  colour 
and  tlie  style  of  its  panelling  could  have  been  easily  im- 
proved. These,  although  not  important  defects,  detract  from 
the  im])res8ion  we  should  otherwise  receive,  and  manifest 
either  a  negligence  in  tlie  architect,  or  a  petty  economy  in 
the  employer,  that  is  any  thing  but  laudable.  Lord  Chester- 
field's maxim — "  if  it  is  worth  while  to  do  a  tiling  at  all,  it  is 
wortli  while  to  do  it  well,"  is  one  that  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  buUding :  for  to  what  piirpose  is  it  to  employ  all 
the  more  expensive  embellishments  of  architecture,  if  a  paltry 
penuriousness  is  permitted  to  show  itself  in  the  midst  of 
splendour  ?  This  remark  applies  forcibly  to  many  of  the  new 
churches,  where  porticos  are  stuck  up  against  mean,  barn- 
looking  edilices,  with  mere  lioles  in  the  walls  for  windows,  so 
tliat  with  all  their  affected  and  adscititious  finer)-,  tliese  build- 
ings, so  far  from  affording  satisfaction,  rather  cscit«  con- 
tempt, and  remind  us  of  the  daw  in  borrowed  plumes ;  or 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  non-descript  coxcomb,  half  beau  and 
half  quaker. 

Tliis  remark  is  not  intended  exactly  for  the  building  we 
are  now  examining,  although  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  the 
design  of  the  east  front  in  some  degree  justifies  its  appli- 
cation. Tbe  plainness  of  the  other  features  by  no  means 
corresponds  with  the  richness  of  the  fiuted  Ionic  columns  and 
the  arabesque  frieze ;  tlte  up]>cr  windows  arc  far  from  being 
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dkegaal)  wlale  tlie  triple  windows  are  decidedly  iiiipleaaiiig^ 
in  llieir  pfopcHrtioD%  nor  are  Homy  at  ifl  iniifoyed  by  the  pro^ 
jeeting  balcimiea  before  diaai.  The  whole  composition,  like- 
wise, vi  too  nnieli^srowded'and  bfolua^^  IVb  flbors  within 
a  single  ord^,  aospt'  ihenj^per  one  be  merely  a  mezzanine, 
can  hsrdly  eve^htm  a  good  effect;  and  nnless  the  architect 
eonid  have  conTerted  tiie  lower  l^oor  into  a  bdcuement,  and 
raised* his  order  i^onit^ he wonld^^erhaps,  have  done  wisely 
to  have  omitted  cohmins'aItc|pelI|fBrs  He  wOidd  then  have 
haid  sufficient  space  for  his  windo^  which  now  appear  to  be 
sqne^sed  laqf  between^the  eolnmns  tad  antae. 

AnoHiar  dnmBurtance^  whidi  is  ie^y  thing  but  an  advantage 
to  tb^  building,  is,  tibat  tlie  si^towards  Trafolgar  Square  is 
not  ninfohn  in  cdlour,  owing  to  that  part  of  it  which  belongs 
to  the  CMQi^  bang  of  ftone,  and  the  rest  only  stucco,  so 
diat  ais  often  as  the  kfter  is  renovated,  the  other  appears 
quite^il|$ngy  by  ocnnparison.  The  front  of  the  CoU^e,  there- 
fne,  diowa  itsdf  to  mort  advantage  when  vietred  Mpamtely, 
and  ooBsideied  as  a  diMinet  design,  for  it',  certainly  doe^ 
not  combine  well  with  the  east  side  or  front,  even  excluding 
the  objection  just  referred  to.  Independently  of  the  faults 
already  adverted  to  above,  this  elevation  has  a  certain  flatness 
that  might  have  been  avoided,  either  by  giving  greater 
projection  to  the  centre  behind  the  extreme  columns  of  the 
portico,  or  else  closing  up  the  ends  of  the  portico,  and  so 
converting  it  into  a  projecting  tetrastyle  in  antis. 

The  first  Plate  contains  the  three  elevations,  the  upper  one 
being  that  facing  Trafalgar  Square ;  that  to  the  left  below^ 
the  front  of  the  Club  House  towards  Cockspur  Street ;  the 
third,  the  north  front,  or  that  of  the  College,  in  Pall  Mall 
East.  The  second  Plate  gives  the  entire  ground  plan  of  both 
buildings,  viz.  a,  portico  in  Pall  Mall  East.  Immediately 
within  is  a  spacious  vestibule,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  sus- 
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tained  by  two  fluted  I>oric  cohmms^  open  to  the  ^nnd  stair- 
case, c.  On  the  left  of  the  aitiance  is  the  hr^  comt-nwoi. 
or  dinine-room,  d  o.  wfaicfa  is  adorned  vith  two  scadiola 
cofannns  and  nineteen  poitruta^  of  Hennr  YIII^  Car£nal 
Wotser.  and  some  eminent  phTsicians. — b.  back  stairs  to 


the  lectme-fooou  &c.  at  the  top  of  the  bnikfin^. — h.  sturs 
to  the  area.  a.  and  basement  floor. — c  pamge  to  aeoetarr's 
apartments,  d  d.— ««  open  coort.  The  fint  floor,  imme- 
diatelr  behind  the  portico,  and  cxtcmfiii^  the  wbole  width 
of  the  bcdldins:.  is  ocnqiied  by  a  spacioos  and  handboane 
libntrr.  surrwinded  hx  a  eaUerr.  and  lishted  br  three  cinndHr 
lantem  bzhts.  In  dus  are  portraits  of  Harrry  and  EHr. 
Radclifle.  a  noble  bast  of  George  IT.,  hv  Chantrcr.  and 


The  Cmiom  CM  Homst. — f  is  a  restibiile  openii^  to  c  the 
chief  staircase,  wfaicfa  commimicates  to  the  dinii^-iooau  h* 
and  momins-room^  J  J ;  also  to  the  back  stairs,  l,.  and  the 


With  respect  to  their  interior,  both  the  CoDecr  of  Physi- 
cians and  the  Club  House  are  not  witfaoot  merit :  the  ar- 
rangement unites  cooTenience  and  elegance :  and  the  archi- 
ted  has  shown  ability  in  snrmoonting  the  diflBcuhies  of  fais 
plan. 


,        1 


THE  UNIVEBSny  CI^UB  rHOUSE, 

SlIlfOLK  STREfr. 

Vikti  UiffTVWtMrf  C&VB  ii^  cif  tmhH  feitaiilMii^  woA^  as  its 
tiidbe' l^pMi^4iiuiit^  iMii^  atti  is  mxpposttaii  hfj  gsnlle- 
liswi  iijto  bdfaiig»>,-or  hitw|iBBti  edvsstfed  al^  Ite  Awb  mA> 
versiljes.    Sknne  of > Ibsss^ 'nfM^.^rara  ddeAjr iiMitd>eis pltiie 

titat  of  His  Uriled'  SeMsi^  tbs  AUM,  tibe  TnmBors',  nd 
aifaerifaiib#<^iibsi*  .1te;'oli|i0l^  tkcM  assjcNioai  is  to 
possesfli  an  estsMiilhnient,  mlh  all  domsstiv'  Bcsawaries^ 
whsioby  the  menboM '  asm-  j^ioiddea  \n&  hnBakfturts,  cBnners^ 

&c.,  at  the  cost  price  of  the  respective  articles.  The  wines 
are  also  laid  in  of  the  best  qualities^  and  in  large  quantities^ 
and  are  famished  to  the  members  at  the  original  prices. 
Hence  the  accommodation  and  advantages  they  afford  to 
single  gentlemen^  and  to  those  who  occasionally  visit  the 
metropolis,  are  very  considerable,  and  admission  is  conse- 
quently eagerly  sought  for.  The  number  of  this  Club  is 
limited  to  one  thousand  members ;  L  e.  five  hundred  from 
each  of  the  English  univecsities.  The  great  officers  of  state, 
judges,  and  bishops,  who  are  members  of  either  university, 
are  also  admitted,  in  addition  to  the  above  number.  The 
Society  have  very  handsomely  admitted  Mr.  Gandy  Deering 
a  member,  in  compliment  for  the  skill  and  zeal  he  manifested 
in  his  professional  capacity.     The  Club  is  full,  and  many 
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candidates  are  now  on  the  list.  The  whole  is  managed  by  a 
committee  of  twenty-seven,  six  of  whom  go  out  annually  by 
rotation,  and  six  others  are  elected  in  their  place.  A  respect- 
able and  confidential  gentleman  is  appointed  secretary,  to 
reside  in  the  house. 

To  provide  for  the  original  building  and  fitting  up  of  the 
premises,  the  members  subscribed  ten  guineas  as  an  admis- 
sion fee ;  but  this  being  found  inadequate,  the  fee  was  raised 
to  fifteen,  and  is  now  twenty  guineas.  An  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  six  guineas  is  likewise  paid  by  each  member.  The 
sum  thus  provided  is  appropriated  to  pay  the  amount  of 
building  the  premises,  about  j£l  6,800;  furniture  and  fittings 
up,  about  j£5500 ;  architects,  and  clerk  of  the  works,  j£llOO ; 
and  other  incidentals,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  j£26,500. 
The  annual  ground-rent  of  the  house,  covering  an  area  of 
106  by  53  feet,  is  charged  the  enormous  sum  of  £400;  and 
the  architects  (Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Gandy  Deering)  were 
required  to  leave  an  open  court,  twenty-four  by  twelve  feet, 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  for  lighting  other  premises. 

Thus  cramped  for  space,  but  taxed  with  extravagant 
ground-charge,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  tiie  architects  were 
greatly  inconvenienced  in  designing  their  staircases,  passages, 
and  subordinate  rooms.  All  the  luxuries  and  even  comforts 
of  interior  arrangement  and  display,  must  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  principal  rooms ;  and  in  the  design  now  under 
notice,  we  see  that,  excepting  the  coffee-room  and  saloon, 
the  hall,  staircase,  corridor,  bar,  &c.,  are  all  comparatively 
small,  and  inadequate  to  the  style  and  character  of  such  a 
building.  That  the  architects  have  judiciously  adapted  their 
plan  to  the  ground  allotted  them,  and  have  designed  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  in  a  tasteful  and  scientific  style,  must  be 
allowed  by  every  person  who  gives  himself  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  whole  with  an  impartial  eye. 
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The  exterior  may  be  regarded  as  a  studio,  or  design  i 
which  the  forms  and  proportioris  of  the  triple  Temple  at  1 
Athens  are  adapted,  and  applied  to  novel  situations.     At  tlie  ] 
principal  front,  in  Suffolk  Street,  is  a  small  portico  or  porch, 
screening  the  entrance.     It  is  formed  of  two  fluted  Doric  I 
columns,  with  two  plain  antffi  at  each  extremity,  and  end  I 
walls,  supporting  a  regular  entablature  and  balustraded  para-  1 
pet.     The  principal  or  ground  story  is  rusticated  on  the  out- 
side, beneath  which  the  wall  has  stone  ashlering,  and  above  ] 
it  is  cased  with  Roman  cement.     In  the  elevation,  towards  1 
Charing  Cross,  is  an  imitation  of  the  portico  of  a  Grecian  t 
Temple  of  four  Ionic  columns,  with  entablature  and  pedi- 
ment ;  but  this  is  placed  in  front  of  the  upper  story. 

Internally  we  perceive  much  to  please  the  eye,  and  gratify 
the  judgment.  The  entrance-hall  and  staircase  may  be  said 
to  form  one  room,  being  separated  only  by  an  open  screen 
of  two  handsome  scagliola  columns,  and  two  square  pilaster 
piers.  A  flight  of  steps  commences  at  the  base,  and  between 
the  columns ;  and,  after  rising  twelve  steps,  diverges  to  the 
right  and  left  to  a  landing,  which  communicates  to  the  saloon  i 
and  reading-rooms.  The  staircase  is  open  to  the  height  of  I 
the  two  stories,  and  is  lighted  from  the  ceiling  by  twenty-five 
large  square  panes  of  glass,  groimd  and  coloured,  inserted  in 
so  many  coffers. 

A  series  of  casts,  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  oma-  i 
ment  the  walls  of  the  staircase;    at   the   bottom   are  two  J 
scagliola  columnar  candelabra  supporting  lights,  and  the  rails 
are  bronzed  and  gilt.    The  coflTee-room,  fifty  by  twenty-eight 
feet  and  sixteen  high,  is  a  very  handsome  apartment,  having 
six  yellow  scagliola  columns,  with  white  marble  bases  and  i 
capitals,  is  lighted  by  eight  windows,  has  two  fire-places,  a  1 
lai^e  mirror  at  one  end,  and  is  furnished  with  numerous  J 
small  tables  and  chairs.     The  draperies  of  this  room,  as  well  I 
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as  of  the  saloon  above^  are  rich^  but  simple  and  chaste  in 
colour  and  forms.  The  other  apartments  of  this  floor,  are  a 
dining-room,  committee-room,  and  two  closets,  called  a  bar, 
and  glass-room. 

The  basement  floor  consists  of  a  kitchen,  servants'  rooms, 
&c.;  whilst  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  a  saloon,  the 
same  extent  as  the  coffee-room,  but  loftier;  two  reading- 
rooms,  or  libraries,  an  ante-room  over  the  hall,  and  a  corridor 
of  communication.  This  floor  is  furnished  in  a  handsome 
^ style;  the  colouring  is  neat  and  pleasing,  and  all  the  archi- 
tectural details  are  in  harmony  with  the  general  design. 
Large  mirrors  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  saloon,  and  two 
sides  of  it  are  hung  with  ample  draperies.  Five  dressing- 
rooms  are  provided  for  the  members;  and  there  are  also 
seventeen  rooms  for  the  servants,  on  the  second  and  third 
floors. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  1822,  and  opened  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1826,  when  a  splendid  gala-party 
assembled  here,  amounting  to  about  5000  persons. 

The  accompanying  print  displays  elevations  of  the  two 
fronts,  and  a  plan  of  the  ground  floor. 

J.  BRITTON. 
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AiiTHOVQB  CSnb*  ihems^h^  j^te  >^  of  very  hmg  9lpaid- 
ingy  it  k  but  wi&in  ocmipaxativcly  yeiy  few  years  that  tliey^ 
bave  liem  :Oif»iii»ed  upen  tMr  ptewit  acal^aBd  so  as  to 
QOiplme  tint  attention  to  oontfiMrt  1^^ 
and  Inximoosness^  vAkSx  so  partieidady  dtamolimie  our 
own  tknes.  In  one  sente  of  the  qiUiiet  they  aie  perfectly 
eeauMUc  institirtion^  wheie  every  member  enjoys  in  oom-^ 
mon  what  he  mij^t  not  be  able  to  afford  himself  nngly^  and 
where  r^vibUoan  equality  may  be  said  to  go  hand  in  hand 
witb  ahnost  Sybaritic  indulgence.  Sfpaoions  apartments 
fitted  tip  in  a  costly  styl^  with  libraries,  and  reading-room^ 
to  say  nothing  of  a  well-appointed  cuirine  and  domestic 
establishment^  offer  attractions  for  even  the  most  fastidious. 
Here  the  solitary  may  find  society  and  a  home,  without  the 
annoyances  frequently  attached  to  the  latter ;  and  here  too, 
he  who  finds  himself  de  trop  when  at  home,  or  has  other 
reason  for  wishing  to  escape  from  it,  may  find  a  refuge  from 
domestic  chagrins,  and  fancy  himself  once  more  re-instated 
in  the  liberty  of  bachelorship.  Whether  the  numerous  and 
populous  clubs  of  the  present  day  have  had  any  influence  or 
are  likely  to  have  any  in  increasing  the  votaries  of  celibacy,  by 
the  premium  they  hold  out  to  them,  is  a  question  in  modem 
statistics  that  we  relinquish  to  others.  The  one  we  propose 
to  ourselves  is  infinitely  less  difficult  of  solution,  for  there 
can  hardly  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  favourable  influence 
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the  club  houses  themselves  have  had  upon  the  architectural 
character  of  the  metropolis.  They  are^  in  fact,  almost  the 
only  structures  that  have  any  thing  of  a  palazzo-like  aspect 
in  them ;  for  amidst  all  the  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  of  late  years,  the  private  residences  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  continue  to  be,  in  external  appearance,  as  plain  and 
unpretending  as  ever. 

These  institutions,  which  Wightwick  impudently  terms 
chop-houses,  have  imparted  a  very  high  architectural  cha- 
racter to  the  streets  where  they  are  situated,  more  especially 
to  the  south  side  of  Pall  Mall,  which,  when  the  Reform  Club 
shall  have  been  erected,  will  consist  of  nearly  an  unin- 
terrupted range  of  them. 

Although  none  of  them  are  of  very  great  extent,  and  are 
not  at  all  loftier,  or  rather  less  so  than  many  of  the  houses 
near  them,  they  strike  the  eye  by  the  greater  amplitude  of 
forms  and  proportions,  and  also  by  their  presenting  externally 
only  a  single  story,  or  piano  nobile  above  the  ground  floor ; 
which  latter  circumstance,  while  it  serves  in  some  measure  as 
a  characteristic  peculiarity,  is  highly  favourable  to  greatness 
of  manner  in  architecture.  Among  those  hitherto  erected, 
the  foremost  place  may  be  assigned  to  the  Atheneeum  and 
the  Travellers' ;  both  of  which  afford  proof  how  much  may 
be  accomplished  without  columns,  while  the  United  Service 
Club  at  the  opposite  angle  of  Carlton  Place,  most  incontesti- 
bly  evidences  what  insipidity  and  poverty  in  the  building,  and 
what  imbecility  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  they  may  be  made 
to  express.  The  Atheneeum  is  remarkable  for  the  sculptured 
bas-relief  firieze  continued  along  its  three  sides,  of  which 
richness  of  decoration  it  is  the  only  instance  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  of  the  metropolis ;  besides  which,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  showing  two  fronts  in  one  view, — ^that  is,  either 
the  north  or  south  in  combination  with  the  east.    But, 


although  it  must  yield  to  it  in  thia  respect,  and  has  nothii 
similar  to  the  rich  sculptured  embellishment  which  adorn* 
the  AthenjEum,  the  Travellers'  Club  House  surpasses  it  i 
some  other  respects,  aod  though  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  size,  having  no  more  than  seyenty  feet  of  frontage,  it  )3i 
one  of  the  most  tasteful  pieces  of  architecture  in  town.     X^ 
would  perhaps  be  erroneous  to  term  it  an  equally  striking 
one,  because  its  beauties  are  of  that  refined  kind  which  do  not| 
address  themselves  to  the  uneducated  eye.     Could  there  I 
any  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  seemingljN 
antithetical  quahties  of  richness  and  simplicity,  this  buildin 
might  be  allowed  to  determine  it,  since  the  design  is  no  leas 
remarkable  for  the  attention  bestowed  upon  all  its  detailsj 
than  for  the  simplicity  of  its  composition.     We  have  many^ 
others  far  more  ambitious  in   decoration,  and   perhaps   i 
more  studied  elegance  in  one  or  two  particular  features ;  yi 
not  one,  either  among  buildings  of  the  same,  or  any  other 
class,  which  is  so  beautifizlly  Bnished  up  in  every  part.  Were 
it  therefore  on  no  other  account  tlian  thia  it  would  deserve  _ 
to  be  held  up  as  an  esemplar  of  perfect  propriety,  all  th« 
more  deserving  to  be  proposed  as  such,  because  want  < 
finish,  and  neglect  not  of  detail  exactly,  but  of  aubordinatoi 
parts,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  our  modem  architecture,  much  4 
of  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  been   executed  from  J 
hasty,  unre\'ised   sketches.     Most  of  our  buildings  exhibit  I 
very  offensive  inequalities  of  taste,  nor  have   we   perhapat  I 
more  than  half  a  dozen  that  approximate  to  that  integrity  ij^l 
finish  which  is  displayed  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Barrj-'s,  which  J 
may  be  said  to  be  perfected  ad  migiiem.     We  here  behold  i 
the  full  beauty  of  tlie  Italian — not  the  Palladian  style,  puii-  J 
fied  from  its  defects,  and  all  its  baser  alloy,  and  stamped  byj 
a  serene  kind  of  dignity  that  renders  it  truly  captivating. 
Both  fronts  are  equally  carefully  studied,  the  south 
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that  towards  the  garden  no  less  so  than  that  facing  Pall 
Mall^  it  being  far  from  treated  as  merely  secondary^  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  more  screened  from  public  view : 
nay^  of  the  two^  it  exhibits  most  originality^  and  greater 
piquancy  of  expression^  and  is  more  picturesque  in  character ; 
and  on  that  account  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  this 
elevation  was  not  made  choice  of  for  the  street  front,  as  then 
it  would  have  been  plainly  exposed  to  view.  Perhaps  too 
its  design  would  have  suited  better  for  having  the  entrance 
at  one  angle ;  yet  upon  the  whole  it  has  the  greater  air  of 
being  a  garden  fa9ade  than  the  other,  upon  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks. 

To  say  that  it  is  eminently  striking  would  be  in  some 
degree  doing  it  injustice,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  attributing 
to  it  a  quality  which  its  particular  excellence  excludes,  since 
its  beauty  is  of  that  kind  which  makes  little  impression  upon 
an  ordinary  or  careless  observer,  who  is  far  more  likely  to  be 

smitten  at  first  sight  with  the  gaudy  frippery  and  garishness 

* 

of  the  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Park.  This  piece  of  architec- 
ture, on  the  contrary,  is  one  which  will  not  only  stand  the 
test  of  scrutinizing  examination,  but  will  be  the  more  admired 
the  more  carefully  it  is  scanned ;  nor  is  it  till  then  that  we 
perceive  how  carefully  every  part  is  elaborated,  yet  so  sub- 
dued to  the  general  effect  that  the  character  of  the  whole 
becomes  refined  simplicity.  We  are  not  presented  with  a 
bit  of  finery  in  one  place,  and  a  bit  of  sordidness  in  another, 
with  something  good  here,  and  bad  there,  just  as  chance  or 
convenience  may  direct ;  but  perfect  unity  of  taste  pervades 
the  whole : — ^it  is  arrayed  cap-^pi  in  one  style  of  beauty.  To 
*  begin  at  the  beginning,'  we  should  observe  that  there  is  more 
nicety  of  detail,  and  greater  elegance  is  here  bestowed  upon 
a  part  generally  considered  as  of  very  secondary  importance, 
if  not  altogether  extraneous,  than  is  sometimes  expended 
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upon  s,  whole  design;   we  allude  to  the  balustrade,  which,, 
whUe  it  serves  to  screen  tlie  area,  is  made  so  rich  and  beai 
tiful  a  chaussTire  to  the  whole  front.     The  exquisite  tasi 
here  manifested  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  from  the  elevaxj 
tions,  for  although  they  are,  both  in  regard  to  drawing  ant 
engravingj  the  two  best  executed  subjects  in  these  volumei 
they  are  upon  too  small  a  scale  to  show,  so  clearly  as  could 
be  wished,  the  minuter  details  ;*  and  no  little  of  its  richness 
and  character  arises  from  the  delicate  and  peculiar  kind  of 
rusticating  which  ornaments  the  socle  upon  which  tlie  ball 
trade  is  elevated,  and  which  renders  it  more  effectual  for 
intended  purpose. 

If,  again,  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  upper  extremity  of  thoj 
building,  we  instantly  perceive  what  unusual  attention  has  beeni 
bestowed  also  upon  that;  for  it  is  not  the  cornice  alone,  bi 
the  roof  and  cornice  together,  which  constitute  its  decoratioi 
So  far,  this  building  is  almost  unique  among  our  metropo- 
litan structures;  for  in  general — we  do  not  speak  of  ordinary 
houses — the  roof  is  more  or  less  a  blemish  to  the  rest  of  the 
design, — affected   to   be  screened,    but  permitted  to   shoi 
itself,  and  huddled  up  with  chimneys  or  other  ugly  ( 
cences ;  whereas  such  things  ought  to  be  either  effectually 
concealed,   or  openly  shown  and   treated  as   belonging  to 
the  elevation  itself.     The  cornice,  or  rather  comidone,  give» 
a  majesty  and  richness  to  the  whole  facade,  which  we  do  nt 
find  produced   by  any  of  our   modem   copies   of  Grecii 
entablatures,  in  roost  of  which  the  cornice  looks  poor  and 
meagre,  if  not  absolutely  mean,   in   comparison   with   the 


*  A  leries  of  Mudiea  upon  a  larger  scale,  consisting  of  plans,  elevUioiu,  and 
iections  of  lbi>  Club  House,  together  with  miinv  of  the  pntts  nt  large,  both 
exterior  Bnd  inl«rior,  is  now  preparing  for  publication,  Kfter  drawing!  bj-  Mr. 
Hewett,  which,  for  their  extreme  beaut;  aiid  Advtit}',  have  been  lUlowed  bv  llioi 
who  have  Been  tbem  to  be  most  eiqitisitclf  delinEBlcd. 
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capitals  of  the  columns,  if  the  order  be  Ionic  or  Corinthian. 
Though  it  may  appear  strange  to  many  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  consider  that  in 
copying  Grecian  architecture  we  content  ourselves  with  ob- 
serv-ing  only  one  kind  of  proportion,  that  of  relative  dimen- 
sions, without  paying  any  attention  to  that  of  relative  degree 
of  embellishment.  The  simply  composed  and  shallow  cornices 
employed  by  the  Greeks  were  almost  invariably  placed  above 
sculptured  friezes;  therefore,  as  far  as  regards  decorative 
effect,  the  cornice  was  no  more  than  a  projecting  frame  or 
border  to  the  reliefs  beneath  it,  so  tliat  cornice  and  frieze 
together  constituted  the  ornamental  mass  of  the  entablature, 
progressively  richer  than  the  capitals,  while  the  interposition 
of  the  comparatively  plain  architrave  between  them  pre- 
vented confusion.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  greater  number  of  mouldings  would  have  interfered  too 
much  with  the  sculptures  of  the  frieze, — that  they  were  not 
required  for  embellishment,  there  being  a  sufficient  degree 
of  it  without  them,  and  that  they  would  consequently  have 
produced  heaviness.  It  ought,  besides,  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  decoration  did  not  terminate  with  the  cornice,  but 
was  continued  by  the  range  of  antefixte  immediately  above  it, 
and  also  by  the  ornamental  tiles  and  ridges  of  the  roof  itself. 
Wlien  therefore  we  expunge  all  sculpture,  both  on  friezes 
and  within  pediments,  and  place  a  shallow  cornice  above  a 
naked  frieze,  surmounted  only  by  a  pitun  blocking-course, 
we  delude  ourselves  strangely  if  we  fancy  that  we  are  copy- 
ing Grecian  architecture,  or  conforming  to  its  principles  of 
design.  According  to  our  jiractice,  instead  of  increasing  in 
richness,  all  above  the  capitals  of  the  columns  becomes  poor, 
the  decoration  of  the  order  being  suffered  to  terminate  where, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced.     If  therefore  the  frieze  must  be  left  plain, 
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the  equi|ioise  as  regards  embellishment  ought  in  some  degree  i 
to  be  restored  by  giving  dignity  and  richness  to  the  comict 
as  in  such  case  that  has  to  perform  singly  the  office  which  i 
Greek  architecture  it  performed  conjointly  with  the  friene.* 

To  return  from  what,  if  a  digression,  will  liardly  be  thought  i 
an  impertinent  one,  because  it  calls  attention  to  a  very  grave   I 
error  in  the  treatment  of  what  professes  to  be  Grecian  archi- 
tecture,— we  resume  our  observations  on  the  front  of  the 
Travellers'  Club,  by  referring  to  the  ground  floor  windows. 
Instead  of  rendering  these  at  all  ornamental  features,  tlie  | 
usual  practice  is  to  leave  them  quite  naked,  or  very  nearly  j 
so ;  in  which  respect,  both  Goldsmiths'  HeJI,  and  Crockford's 
Club  house  are  exceedingly  solecistical ;  for  although  in  each 
of  them  the  ground  floor  is  included  within  the  order,  its 
windows  bear  not  the  slightest  correspondence  to  thoseabove   i 
them,  being  left  utterly  bare  of  decoration ;    which,  so  far  I 
from  conducing  to  simplicity,  quite  destroys  it,  by  combining 
two  opposite  and  conflicting  modes.     In  fact,  though  custom 
has  rendered  us  in  some  degree  insensible  to  its  deformity, 
it  is  not  at  all  less  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  good   ' 
composition,  than  it  would  be,  where  two  series  of  windows 
are  comprised  within  an  order  placed  upon  a  distinct  base-  i 
ment,  to  bestow  dressings  only  upon  the  upper  ones.    What 


*  U  is  singular  that  we  should  not  have  perceived  that  our  moilcro  ti 
of  the  onlcrs  reiidon  the  Doric  cntahlaturc  far  richer  than  that  of  the  other  two 
orders,  althnugh  the  latter  are  considered  as  more  liiiuriant  in  their  character; 
for  its  frieze  is  almost  invariably  pcrmilted  to  retain  itt  trig^yphs,  (unless  wlieu 
nreaths  are  lubstitiited  for  them)  although  tbe  metopes  are  not  tilled  up  with 
sculpture,  lu  fact,  we  are  not  aware  of  there  beiog  In  this  country  a  single  in- 
stance of  sculptured  metopes  among  nU  our  numerous  specimens  of  Greciau-Doiic. 

We  a^'ail  ourselves  of  this  note  to  observe  that  the  ele)^t  little  Ionic  loggU   | 
of  St.  Mirk's,  North  Audlcy  Street,  by  Mr.  Gandy  Deering,  in  indehled  for  n 
small  Bhare  of  its  eftecl  and  superior  beauty  to  Ihc  increased  deptli  and  richnes* 
of  Its  cumice, 
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would  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  Travellers'  Club,  had 
the  lower  windows,  we  will  not  say  been  left  totally  bare,  but 
liad  had  only  architraves,  and  the  trusses  and  tablets  beneath 
them  been  sup]>ressed  f  That  perfect  equality  of  character 
which  now  marks  the  design  would  have  been  at  once 
destroyed,  and  the  lower  half  would  not  have  been  of  a  piece 
with  the  other.  At  present,  while  due  accordance  is  pre- 
served between  the  two  floors,  the  windows  of  the  upper  one 
are  marked  by  increased  richness,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  having  pediments  added  to  them,  but  also  by  their  Co- 
rinthian pilasters ;  n  species  of  decoration  tliat  might  be  some- 
what objectionable  were  an  order  employed  for  the  general 
design  of  the  front,  because  in  such  case,  lesser  columns  or 
pilasters  become  monotonous  repetitions  of  the  larger  ones. 
Here  the  case  is  different,  and  it  is  one  also  which  excuses 
the  pilasters  being  fluted,  for  they  being  minor  features,  the 
monotony  arising  from  a  number  of  vertical  lines,  and  Hutings 
upon  a  flat  surface,  prolonged  for  almost  the  entire  height 
of  the  elevation,  does  not  take  place ;  while  the  enrichment 
thus  bestowed  upon  the  faces  of  these  subsidiary  pilasters, 
serves  to  render  tliera  more  distinct  and  more  clearly  defined 
til  the  eye,  which  their  want  of  greater  size  renders  desirable. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  this  front  arises  from  the  orna- 
mental string-course  which  marks  the  diWsion  of  the  two 
floors,  and  which  may  be  said  to  prepare  tlie  eye  for  the 
cornitnone  that  crowns  the  building,  and  forms  a  powerful 
climax  in  the  scheme  of  embellishment  for  the  entire  com- 
position. The  only  thing  upon  which  censure  can  fasten,  is 
the  position  of  the  entrance,  which  a  regard  to  exact  sym- 
metry would  have  required  to  be  in  the  centre;  yet  tlie 
necessities  of  plan  forbade  the  door  being  so  placed, — at 
least,  threw  considerable  difliculties  in  tlie  way,  not  but  thai 
wc  believe   Mr.   Burry  could   have  surmounted   them   with 
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very  little  sacrifice  of  interior  accommodation, — even  with 
advantage  in  some  respect,  if  not  upon  the  whole, — had  he 
considered  it  worth  while  to  do  so;  but  in  fact,  the  slight 
irregularity  now  occasioned  by  the  situation  of  the  door, 
detracts  hardly  at  all  from  the  beauty  of  the  design,  cer- 
tainly not  from  its  quahty  of  beautiful  and  consistent  finish 
of  detail,  Eveiy  thing  has  some  imperfection  or  other; 
Achilles  himself  was  vulnerable  in  his  heel,  and  it  therefore 
ia  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  imperfection  of  this  elevation 
is  no  other  than  what  we  actually  find  it ;  for  some  defect  of 
a  different  kind  might  have  destroyed  its  charm. 

In  the  garden  front  the  difference  between  the  two  stories 
is  made  more  marked,  the  lower  one  being  rusticated  in  a 
pecuhar  and  unusually  elegant  style,  whether  as  regards  the 
disposition  of  the  rustics,  and  mode  of  tooling  employed  for 
them,  or  the  combination  of  smooth  and  rough  surfaces. 
By  this  means  alone,  a  very  rich  and  picturesque  species  of 
decoration  is  obtained,  and  one  which,  notwithstanding  its 
richness  of  effect,  recommends  itself  by  a  certain  sobriety,  as 
it  does  not  consist  of  adscititious  ornament,  but  arises  from 
the  material  itself  being  rendered  ornamental.  It  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  very  best  and  most  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
the  Italian  style ;  and  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  executing  the  rustics — their  delicacy  or  bold- 
ness ;  and  of  still  greater  in  regard  to  their  arrangement,  and 
the  combinations  depending  on  it,*     It  is  therefore  to  be  re- 

*  Minikin  and  fioiol  etitics  litte  objected  tbftt  vermiculsted  or  deeplj  hatched 
nistiM  serve  only  to  bold  dirt.  What  squOBiuishly  oicc  people  1  Let  tliein  con- 
suit  an  artist,  and  lie  will  tell  them  tbat  what  their  delicacy  calU  dirt,  i)  eoltnr, 
There  ia  ft  great  deal  of  nonseaae,  too.  uttered  about  the  dingineu  oT  moit  of  our 
pablic  buildings;  and  dingy  and  diimal  enough  they  may  look  iu  wet  and  foggy 
weather,  and  go  dues  every  thing  else  that  is  out  of  doora.  But  then  who  gots 
tu  look  at  architecture  at  such  times,  except  il  be  uiuic  sugtudoue  crilie  who 
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gretted,  that  itisteBd  of  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  what 
might  be  turned  to  far  greater  account  than  lias  hithertu 
been  attempted,  our  architects  of  the  present  day  seem  rather 
disposed  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether,  substituting  in  lieu  of  it 
mere  horizontal  lines,  the  effect  of  which  is  as  insipid  and 
unartistical  as  it  is  monotonous.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
is  a  convenient  fashion,  one  which  saves  all  trouble  and 
contrivance,  whereas  the  disposition  and  adjustment  of  the 
rustics  according  to  tlie  style  here  adopted,  will  occasionally 
cost  more  time  and  study  than  would  be  required  for  draw- 
ing the  whole  of  a  Grecian  design. 

In  tliis  example  the  rusticating  is  extended,  with  much 
originality  and  happiness  of  effect,  to  the  frieze,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  termed,  separating  the  lower  floor  from  the  upper 
one.  The  arrangement  of  the  windows — the  grouping  of  the 
three  centre  ones,  without  any  break  between  them  and  the 
others,  gives  also  an  unusual  character  to  this  front,  wherein 
variety  is  combined  with  repose  and  breadth  of  effect. 

The  interior  is  arranged  with  great  ability,  botli  with  regard 
to  convenience  and  picturesque  effect,  for  which  latter  it  is 
not  a  little  indebted  to  the  small  but  elegant  internal  court,  of 
strictly  architectural  character.  The  plan  of  the  principal  or 
upper  floor,  which  is  here  shown  in  a  wood-cut,  (on  the  same 
scale  as  the  elevations]  will  assist  us  in  describing  the  ground 
floor.  The  hall,  which  lias  a  screen  of  two  columns  in  antis, 
behind  which  is  the  porter's  desk,  includes  the  window  next 
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would  ga  to  enjoy  the  prospect  from  Richmond  Hill  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
and  tfaen  growl  because  the  nky  made  eytry  tlung  u  black  ox  hit  hu,  or  hlack  as 
itself.  Let  any  oae  tint  tndi  critic  or  hia  counlerpHrt,  a  maD-iuilliiicr,  gaze  od 
St.  Panl's,  oud  study  its  colour  upon  a  brilliant  sunny  (Uy,  and  them  eiclalm  it  it 
dismal,  if  lio  dare.  It  is  alinntt  a  wonder  no  one  has  yet  had  lagacity  enough  to 
And  out  that  ahadowe  up  wry  iniurioits  to  Ihe  beauty  of  Imildings,  and  lliat  llic 
CIdueae  show  llii'ir  gowl  tiule  in  |iaiuliug,  by  omitliag  ihadowa  altogether. 


to  the  mtrance  door.  Althoo^  small  in  ilaelf^  it  does  not 
by  any  means  look  confin^  tiiere  bemg  a  vista  from  it 
akm^  the  oonridor^  (bewaHi  Ifa^  maiked  i  in  the  wood-cat 
]dan)  ii^ch  is  lighted  by  three  windows  looking  into  tiie 
Gcnatf  and  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  of  four  stqMi  throngh 
«8i  open  ardu  The  edging  of  botli  hall.and  corridmr  are 
eidied;  tiiat  of  the  former  coffered,  of  1^  other  pan^M. 
A  door  to  the  left,  imm^Batdy  after  ascending  the  steps, 
leids  into  the  mormng-room,  (44  feet  by  2S.9^)  which  has 
lliwe  windows  towards  ilie  street^  and  a  fire-place  at  eadi 
end*  From  this,  a  door  fiacing  die  furfliest  window  opato 
igio  the  house  dining-room,  which  is  27  feet  by  28.9^,  and 
oiai^ies  all  tibe  qpaee  to  lli^  eaat  at  the  coort,  or  thi^  coif9- 
spon^Bng  widi  l,m,n,  and  o,  in  &e  ujq>er  floor  plan.  Beyond 
tite  principal  staircase,  which  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
llurongh  an  opcm  arch,  is  Ae  coffee-room,  below  f,  f,  and  o, 
odoapying  &e  whole  eztent.of  the  garden  front.  TUs  room 
vr  is  divided  by  prars  and  ants  into  three  compartments,  nn 
each  of  whi^  is  a  fire-pboe,  namely,  one  at  each  end,  and 
another  facing  the  windows,  in  the  centre  division.  The 
dimensions  are  68  feet  by  24.9',  and  18.6'  high. 

REFERENCES   TO    PLAN    OF    PRINCIPAL    FLOOR. 

A  Principal  staircase         45  x  16 

b  Corridor  27  x  11 

c  Court  27  X  25.6' 

D  Drawing-room  39  x  23.9' 

E  Card-room  28.9'  x  23.9' 

F  F  Ante-library  and  library  48       x  24.9' 

G  Reading-room  29.9    x  19.6' 

h  Back-stairs. 

i  Stairs  to  billiard  and  smoking-room. 

k  Waiting-room. 
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/  Closet. 

IK  Ldbby. 

n  Groom  of  the  chambers'  bed-room. 

0  Card  accoimtaufa  ditto. 
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The  Libraries  form  a  single  apartment,  divided  off  by 
double  screens  of  Corinthian  columns  on  a  pedestal  stylobate 
in  continuation  of  the  dado  of  the  room,  leaving  a  passage 
tlirough  the  centre  intercolumn  six  feet  clear.  Owing  to  this 
contraction  of  the  opening,  to  the  depth  of  the  screen  and 
the  duplication  of  the  columns  one  behind  another,  the  per- 
spective appearance  acquires  a  high  degree  of  pleasing  com- 
plexity, and  the  larger  or  inner  library  is  not  so  much 
exposed  to  view,  on  first  entering  from  the  staircase.  Besides 
which,  space  is  thus  gained  for  a  compartment  of  book- 
shelves at  the  ends  of  the  screen,  in  each  room.  In  the 
larger  library  the  appearance  of  book-cases  is  continued  quite 
around,  (except  in  the  open  part  of  the  screen),  there  being 
here  jib  doors,  made  to  resemble  shelves  filled  with  books, 
before  the  doors  indicated  in  the  plan.  Above  the  entabla- 
ture is  a  deep  ftieze,  forming  a  continued  subject  in  bas-relief. 
The  height  of  these  rooms  is  17-6',  there  being  a  billiard- 
room  and  smoking-room  above  tliem,  which  are  lighted  from 
above  in  the  slope  of  the  roof  towards  the  court. 

The  Drawing-room  and  Card-room  are  much  loftier,  their 
height  being  24  feet,  or  19. K/  to  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
between  which  and  the  ceiling  is  a  deep  cove  with  coffers. 
Tlie  design  of  the  Drawing-room  ceiling  is  exceedingly  taste- 
ful, combining  finished  simplicity  with  richness  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner.  In  fact,  all  the  details  exhibit  proof  of  having 
been  most  carefully  studied ;  and  the  design  of  the  chimney- 
pieces  is  no  less  happy  than  it  is  original.  Ttie  ensemble  is  sin- 
gular, noble,  and  chaste,  and  its  beautj'  is  of  that  sort  which 
never  palls  upon  nor  wearies  the  eye,  and  which  is  certain  of 
retaining  its  charm  and  value,  let  what  vpill  happen  to  be  tbe 
reigning  fashion  of  the  day.  That  which  has  mere  fashion  to 
recommend  it,  must  in  time  become  old-fashioned,  and  as  its 
first  brilliancy   and   gloss  wears   off,    look  iriste — perhaps 
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shabby :  but>no  tarnish  from  atmosphere  and  smoke  of  lamps 
can  obscure^  much  less  obliterate^  such  refined  beauties  of 
form  and  design  as  characterize  the  Travellers'  Club  House. 
In  shorty  highly  as  expectation  may  be  excited  by  the  exte- 
rior of  the  building,  the  interior  will  not  disappoint  it — ^and 
to  wjiat  degree  this  is  praise,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge 
from  the  elevations  themselves.  We  will  only  add,  that  the 
small  interior  court^a  part  of  a  building  which  has  very 
rarely  any  attention  whatever  bestowed  upon  it,  is  in  itself  a 
choice  architectural  morceauy  far  more  carefully  designed  and 
finished  up  than  many  fa9ades  which  affect  pomp,  yet  will 
hardly  stand  the  test  of  even  cursory  examination ;  for  the 
more  closely  they  are  inspected,  the  more  apparent  do  their 
deficiencies  and  defects  become. 

EDITOR. 


PALACES  AND  PRIVATE  MANSIONS. 
'  vvCABiabN  PAlJlCE. 

j^tf^fl^  ttij^nany  befimged  to  Imd  Carlton^ 

Iraai  ifbomf  it  leecjivgJ  i^  name*    llie  cdehrated  Ead  df 

in  lfSS»  w%o  nindlbR^  it  iariiie  sanie  year  to  Frederick^  \^ 
nmioe  4f  Waka,  fidMritf/3^^  It  was  Iiere  thattiu^ ' 

pniioeliddliiaoQvrataiidoot^^  rande  till  within  f 

*  ■ 

fisw  wlidES  of  his  dqiriiby  iMtft  took,  plaee  at  Kew^  on  the 
Sth  ofwardij  1751 ;  and  liia^ioyal  wulow  cqnred  within  ita 


walls  on  the  8th  of  February,  1772. 

It  dien  remained  unoccupied  for  several  years,  until  a 
separate  establishment  being  assigned  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
as  heir-apparent,  upon  his  coming  of  age,  in  1783,  this  man- 
sion was  selected  as  his  residence.  Such  was  its  state  of 
dilapidation  at  that  time,  that  it  was  found  necessary  almost 
entirely  to  rebuild  the  interior.  Considering  the  many  obsta- 
cles he  had  to  contend  with,  the  difficulty  of  entirely  correct- 
ing the  defects  of  the  former  building,  without  taking  it  down 
altogether,  and  the  space  to  which  he  was  necessarily  re- 
stricted, Mr.  Holland,*  the  architect  employed  on  this  occa- 

*  Henry  Holland,  who  was  likewise  the  architect  of  Melville  House,  Whitehall, 
and  of  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  died  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  sixty.    The  screen 
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sion^  must  be  allowed  to  have  displayed  great  ingenuity  and 
taste^  both  externally  and  internally. 

The  front  towards  Pall  Mall^  extending  only  195  feet,  did 
not  admit  of  much  variety  of  display ;  accordingly  the  archi- 
tect introduced  only  a  portico,  and  two  advanced  pavilions 
at  the  extremities;  whose  bold  projection  in  some  degree 
compensates  for  the  unfavourable  circumstance  of  a  northern 
aspect.  This  portico,  which  is  truly  admirable  both  in  its 
plan  and  elevation,  is  certainly  the  finest  example  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingdom,  and  possesses  an  august  majesty  and 
grandeur  absolutely  unrivalled  by  any  thing  that  preceded  it. 
Exquisitely  rich  as  are  its  embellishments,  there  is  so  much 
breadth — and,  with  all  its  intricacy  of  plan,  so  much  simpli- 
city, that  the  eye  dwells  upon  it  with  unalloyed  gratification. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  objected  that  this  feature  is  too  highly 
decorated  for  the  rest  of  the  fa9ade :  in  this  opinion,  however, 
we  by  no  means  coincide ;  for  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  architect  might  with  propriety  have  continued  the 
order  throughout,  we  are  so  far  from  censuring  him  for  not 
having  done  so,  as  rather  to  approve  of  the  beautiful  effect 
here  produced  by  the  contrast  arising  from  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  the  other  parts  of  the  elevation ;  for  although 
less  ornamented,  they  all  partake  of  the  same  character.  We 
do  not  perceive  here  any  of  that  motley  contrast,  or  of  that 
want  of  keeping,  which  disfigures  so  many  of  our  buildings, 
and  which  shows  an  utter  absence  of  feeling  and  taste.  Had 
this  fine  portico  been  merely  stuck  against  a  plain  front,  we 
might  very  justly  have  censured  the  architect  for  an  error  of 
judgment;  but  the  elegance  of  the  windows,  and  the  beau- 
facade  of  Melbourne  (now  Dover)  House  is  a  de8ig;n  of  great  merit,  although  un- 
fortunately upon  so  minute  a  scale,  as  to  produce  very  little  effect  in  the  situation 
it  occupies,  where,  to  the  common  observer,  its  diminitiveness  is  more  striking 
than  its  beauty. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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tibl  «ffMt  of  liie  rMmMd  mnfiMBe^  ave  in  perfect  hmnoB^ 
with  die  prindpil  fntoreb*  .  i 

Anotiker  objtMStioa  laade  to  tiuft  bgade  k,  dial  it  ia  too 
■maUaadtobkrir;  and im oamiot dflny  llbatv  when ecMnpaf^ 
vitli  aona  of  tiie  ad^dnigg  broMmg^  and  what  viewed  fio^ 
the.  linng  gronmd  in  Bqpsnt  Stze^  it  loaea  in  oonaeqncpqe 
aaddignitif.  Bat  to  q^pieeiate  ita  niiefite  fiuriy  ^ 
tjally^  it  dioidd  be  eoEBoiined  and  ccmaidfefed  aa  an  innnTaftnd 
ei^fioe*  ISma  r^giopdedy  we  dball  find  Aat  gjreatnesa  ^ 
Mr  and  noUeneaa  of  atgfhi  maj  be  attwned  even  upon  « 
iMdekato  aoalei  In .  aaykig  ti^  ho^wevor^  we  moat  not.  be 
tfqppoaed  to  be  inaenaJhle  to  that  aublimity  in  aidiitectara 
lAkdi  leMdta  fiom  e^ria^ntand  me^^ 

The  Ifwc  aeraen  eahmMlf»  wfaidb  lonu  ao  oonqnewea 
and|ieoidiar i» faateve  it Caiitcm  Houns baa bem  fMpaH^ 
fiBMfohatiod  aa^'^  a  bewitaftil  abauditf/—- ^  an  desant  aoledHm^ 
in  which  profiHeiy  haa  been  aacrificed  to  niere  dBfeots  niMrie 
it  pedkBjpa  very  eaay  to  jeatify  to  em  hm^  eritiea  aidi.  « 
lioaoae.:  Yet  if  it  be  at.  all  allowable  in  MPdiiteptm^  .a»  m 
poetry  and  paintings 

"  To  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  rtUes  of  art" 

we  think  that  Holland  ought  not  to  be  severely  censured  for 

doing  so  much  in  this  instance^  particularly  as  he  has  been 

t    eminently  successful  in  producing  a  strikingly  picturesque 

*  The  term  rusticated,  applied  to  this  mode  of  decorating  the  snrfoce  of  a 
buHding — ^for  such  we  consider  it — has  perhaps  induced  many  to  regard  it  as  in- 
compatible with  elegance ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  productive  of  great  richness, 
especially  that  species  of  rustic-work  here  adopted.  The  ancients  employed  it  in 
many  of  their  richest  edifices,  both  Corinthian  and  Ionic ;  and  the  architect  of  the 
Bank  of  England  has  tastefully  introduced  it  into  some  ornamental  parts  of  that 
building,  although  he  has  in  general  adopted  merely  horizontal  lines,  omitting  the 
vertical  ones. 
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effect.*  It  w.TS  desirable  to  enclose  the  court-yard,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  certain  degree  of  privacy,  and  yet  not  entirely  to 
exclude  a  view  of  the  building  from,  or  obstruct  the  prospect 
into,  the  street;  and  likewise  to  provide  an  elegant  and 
tasteful  object.  He  must  be  allowed  to  have  accomplished 
this  admirably:  his  task  was  a  perplexing  one;  he  had  a 
Gordian  knot  presented  to  him,  and  if  he  could  not  exactly 
untie,  at  least  he  cut  it  most  dexterously.  Wliether  viewed, 
partially  lighted  by  the  sunbeams  glancing  through  the 
columns,  while  the  building  l>ehind  is  in  shadow,  or  more 
completely  illuminated,  the  effect  of  this  screen  is  eminently 
picturesque. 

We  are  of  opinion,  too,  that  the  house  itself,  although  it 
certainly  needs  no  concealment,  gains  considerably  by  being 
thus  partially  seen ;  not  to  mention  the  very  beautiful  man- 
ner in  which  a  new  picture — a  fresh  combination  of  forms, 
and  constantly  varying  perspective,  are  thus  presented  to  the 
eye  at  every  step  the  spectator  takes.  Indeed,  in  this  respect, 
Carlton  House  may  be  pronounced  unrivalled,  and  so  infi- 
nitely superior  to  any  thing  else  of  the  kind,  that  too  rigidly 
to  cavil  at  so  happy  a  poetical  license,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
savours  too  much  of  pedantry  and  hypercriticism. 

^Uter  all,  columns  thus  applied  are  not  more  absiurd  than 
a  colossal  column  supporting  nothing  but  a  statue :  but  then 
for  the  latter  we  have  classical  precedents ;  and  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  had  an  example  of  this  kind  been  found  among  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  it  would  have  been  quoted  as  being 
particularly  beautiful.  We  confess,  nevertheless,  that  this 
screen  has  its  defects :  the  Une  of  the  stylobate  on  which  the 


*  A  KimiUr  open  screen  of  columns,  biil  far  more  pli^gaut  i 
archiUclurei  lua  been  lince  emplofEd  by  Mr.  D.  Itiirloti.  fur  II 
Llyile  Turk,  uiipoaite  GKnvcnor  Place. 
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Btand^  does  not  oohero.irdl  al  die  jimetkiii  with  ti^. 
Iipite-wayi ;  the  genexid  design^  f^ 

.poQor;  and  why^  it  may  be  asked,  instead  of  the  iMkkaat., 
ientry-boxesy  did  not  die  ardiitect  umirt  somediing  better^^ 
Ibnniiig  pait  of  the  wsnea  itMif?  We  wte  of^opinira,  like- 
.wisjB^  tlu^  .as  tius  stfupUife  was.obfioattly  intaided  for  oma- 
menl^  it  jHiglii'miUi  peat  pcepriefy  bam  been  somewhat  more 
deooratedt  although  stiE  kqpt  sohoiidbMite  to  die  finjade. 
NeverdielesSy  in  spite  of  these  blenddM%  iriUdi  mif^  eanly 
have  been  aivoided  or  temedSBd,  the  nhole  design  is  one  of 
si^i^rior  taste^  and  may  deaervedly  oonfer  upon  its  anthor 
d»  tide  d  pUtore-mtMiMo. 

<  We  may^  peKhqp%  be.aocosed'of  bsving  devoted  too  much 
qiaeetodibaooeasory  foatoiiiQf  diebiiilding;  bntonrdeshe 
to  Tindicite:  it  fimn  die  sweefing  criticiflms  that  haye  been 
jMTononneed  ^gpinst  it»  and  likeirise  the  cmudderadon^  diat  in 
a  ifork  of  so  professedly  an  ardiiteetaial  d^  as  that  in 

wfaidi;  diese  remarks  ap^mr,  it  would  ha^e  been  unpaxdon- 
able  not  to  have  entered  somewhat  minutely  into  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  so  very  novel  and  peculiar  a  feature^  have 
induced  us  to  dwell  upon  it  at  some  length. 

The  perspective  view  taken  within  the  court-yard  shows  to 
advantage  the  fine  projection  of  the  portico^  and  its  richly 
decorated  soflSit,  with  the  screen,  foreshortened. 

To  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  interior  of  this 
palace,  and  to  enumerate  the  various  ornamental  objects 
which  its  apartments  contain,  would  not  only  require  ten-fold 
the  limits  to  which  this  article  is  restricted,  but  would  be 
deviating  from  the  plan  of  this  work.*     We  shall,  therefore. 


*  For  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  apartments,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  third  volume  of  Pyne's  '  Royal  Residences/  a  work  which  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  notice  here,  or  not  to  commend  for  its  graphic  interest 
and  fidelity. 
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content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  tlie  chief  architectural 
features. 

The  Hall  (of  which  a  perspective  view  is  given,  looking 
towards  the  octagon  vestibule)  has  an  air  of  classical  ele- 
gance, and  while  it  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  correspond  with 
the  approach  through  the  portico,  is  neither  so  large,  nor  so 
splendid,  as  to  detract  from  the  effect  of  the  apartments  to 
which  it  conducts :  a  fault  that  too  frequently  occurs  in  man- 
sions where  the  magnificence  of  the  entrance  creates  expecta- 
tions that  are  not  gratified,  and  thus  produces  an  anti-climax 
in  architecture.  Some  of  the  details,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  had  an  ornamental  moulding  continued  the  line 
of  the  cornice  of  the  entablature  of  the  columns,  so  as  to  give 
greater  connexion  to  these  parts. 

Before  we  leave  the  hall,  we  ought  to  remark  the  exceed- 
ingly rich  architectural  view  from  the  windows  of  the  north 
colonnade,  through  the  portico  and  screen,  to  Waterloo  Place 
and  Regent  Street,  as  far  as  the  County  Fire  Office.  It  is 
certainly  the  richest  and  most  picturesque  piece  of  pillared 
scenery  of  which  the  metropolis  can  boast,  and  must  con- 
vince every  unprejudiced  observer,  and  liberal  critic,  of  the 
merit  of  the  screen,  as  an  ornamental  object  from  the  house 
itself. 

The  Octagon  Vestibule  is  not  only  remarkably  pleasing  in 
itself,  but  serves  to  convey  the  idea  of  extent ;  its  contracted 
scale,  too,  gives  an  effect  to  the  apartments  they  would  not 
have  possessed  had  they  been  entered  immediately  from 
the  hall.  In  whichever  direction  the  eye  glances,  it  is  struck 
by  a  pleasing  view;  for  from  this  spot  both  the  hall  and 
staircase  are  beheld  to  very  great  advantage ;  and  upon  look- 
ing up,  we  have  a  view  through  an  aperture  in  the  ceiling 
into  the  upper  vestibule.    The  Grand  Staircase  is  excellently 


i 


situated,  botli  fur  convenience  and  architectural  display ;  far  | 


better  than  according  to  tlie  n 


:  usual  mode  of  placing  it  in 


1  accort 

the  principal  hall,  or  nearer  the  entrance,  particularly  as  here 
it  does  not  conduct  to  the  state  apartments.  Without  beii^ 
remarkable  for  either  grandeur  or  expanse,  this  staircase  is  s 
tasteful,  and,  owing  to  its  happy  position,  a  very  effective 
feature.     A  view  of  it  is  annexed. 

The  state  apartments,  occupying  the  south  and  west  «des  J 
of  tlie  building,  and  extending  about  300  feet,  are  neither  i 
numerous  nor  very  spadous ;  yet  are — or  rather  were — ^rery 
splendidly  decorated,  and  6tted  up  in  a  style  of  costly  magni- 
ficence, with  painted  ceilings,  rich  hangings  and  draperies, 
gilded  cornices,  highly -ornamented  doors,  superb  mirrors  and 
chandeliers,  valuable  pictures,  and  several  articles  of  bijoi 
lerie.     On  entering  the  ante-room,  from  the  vestibule,  i 
have  on  the  right  hand  his  Majesty's  closet  and  the  blue-tiebiet  - 
room,  both  which  are  fitted  up  in  a  similar  and  peculiar  style^ 
the  hangings  lieing  framed  in  rich  gilded  compartments,  with 
ornamental  scrolls  and  foliages  at  the  angles.     On  the  left  of    ' 
the   ante-room    we   enter  successively  the  bow-room;   the  ' 
ante-room   to   the  throne-room,  or   old   tiirone-room ;   the   ' 
throne-room ;  the  dining  or  circular-room  j  the  crimson  vel- 
vet drawing-room ;  and  lastly,  the  west  ante-room,  situated  in 
the  north  front,  and  opening  into  the  colonnade  of  the  halL 

Of  these  apartments,  that  denominated  the  Throne-room  a 
the  most  spacious  and  superb,  the  walls  being  decorated  with 
a  series  of  Corinthian  pilasters,  richly  gilded,  and  having  an 
entablature  of  white  and  gold ;  yet  the  one  most  remarkable 
for  architectural  beauty  and  picturesque  form  is  the  Otniny- 
room.  This  apartment,  as  will  be  seen  i>y  the  plan,  is  in  its 
general  form  a  rotunda,  having  four  recesses,  formed  by  tlw  . 
alternate  intercolumns  of  tlie  Ionic  peristyle,  whose  pillars  a 
of  scagliola,  in  imitation  of  poqthyry,  with  silvered  capitals.'^ 
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111  one  of  these  recesses  is  a  large  window,  the  only  one  in  the 
room ;  opposite  to  this  is  a  much  deeper  recess,  for  the  side- 
board ;  and  in  the  two  others  are  the  doors.  In  the  inter- 
columns  between  the  recesses  are  two  fire-places  and  two 
pier  tables,  exactly  similar  in  design  to  the  chimney-pieces, 
so  that  perfect  symmetry  is  obtained.  Over  these  are  large 
mirrors,  which,  being  exactly  opposite  each  other,  produce 
the  most  pleasing  effects.  For  a  beautiful  combination  of 
complexity  and  simplicity ;  for  tasteful  and  novel  decoration ; 
for  symmetrical  arrangement ;  and  for  picturesque  light  and 
shade,  and  perspective,  this  room  is  certainly  superior  to  any 
other  in  the  suite.  Independently,  too,  of  its  intrinsic  beauty, 
it  produces  a  pleasing  variety. 

Re-entering  the  hall,  through  the  crimson  drawing-room 
and  west  ante-room,  and  returning  to  the  staircase,  we  now 
descend  to  the  lower  suite  of  rooms,  or  private  apartments  of 
his  Majesty,  which  form  a  direct  line  of  345  feet,  being  ex- 
tended beyond  the  upper  floor  by  the  Gothic  dining-room  * 
at  the  east,  and  the  conservatory  at  the  west  end. 

A  range  of  splendid  rooms  in  such  a  situation  produces  a 
piquant  variety ;  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  site  was  not  such  as  to  have  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  sufficient  loftiness,  which  could  not  be 
accomplished,  in  adapting  them  for  this  purpose,  without 
sinking  the  floor  below  the  level  of  the  garden,  and  perhaps 
endangering  the  foundations.  In  every  other  respect  they 
present  a  noble  enfiladey  and  are  so  admirably  adapted  for 
privacy  and  retirement,  that  looking  firom  the  windows  upon 
the  stately  forest  trees  of  the  gardens,  we  might  easily  ima- 
gine ourselves  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis. 

*  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  room  was  the  very  bathos  of  Gothic,  the 
ceiling  lieing  painted  to  imitate  a  sky,  with  corbel  ribs  extending  nearly  midway 
on  each  side,  from  which  cliaudelicrs  were  suspended. — £d. 
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Of  these  apartments,  which  are  sufficiently  varied  in  form 
and  dimensions,  tlie  ante-room  is  not  the  least  remarkable, 
being  more  than  a  double  square,  with  the  windows  at  the 
extremity,  and  although  it  is  necessarily  dark,  the  effect  is 
far  from  unpleasing.  To  the  left  of  this  are,  the  library,  the 
Corinthian  room,  and  the  Gothic  dinhig-room.  In  this  last, 
the  flat  ceiling  produces  a  very  bad  effect,  being  quite  incon- 
gruous to  the  style  adopted :  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  less  ex- 
cusable, as  it  might  have  been  vaulted,  and  rendered  loftier, 
there  being  no  apartments  above  it.  To  the  right  of  the 
ante-room  or  vestibule  are  the  bow-room,  the  ante-room  to 
the  dining-room,  the  dining-room,  and  the  conservatory ;  the 
two  latter  communicate  by  folding-doors,  glazed  with  plate 
glass.  Although  httle  more  than  a  model  in  imitation  of  the 
splendid  and  florid  Gothic  style,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
sufficiently  correct  one,  and  an  ingenious  application  of  that 
style  to  such  a  purpose,  the  tracery  of  the  roof  being  perfo- 
rated and  glazed.  The  windows  are  decorated  with  painted 
glass,  but  that  at  the  extremity,  above  the  door,  having  no 
mullions,  is  not  of  a  character  with  the  others,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  objectionaljle  feature. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  principal  internal 
features  of  this  princely  residence,  and  enumerated  its  chief 
apartments,  we  have  merely  to  remark,  that  in  addition  to 
the  various  other  costly  embellishments,  they  contained  a 
most  choice  and  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  of 
the  Flemish  school,  whose  beauties  tlie  public  have,  through 
tlie  liberality  of  his  Majesty,  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating and  admiring  for  several  months  at  the  British 
Institution. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  necessarily  slight  and  imperfect 
account  of  an  interesting  structure  without  expressing  our 
regret,  that  an  edifice  in  many  respects  so  eminently  beau- 
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tiful  as  a  piece  of  architecture^  should  be  doomed  shortly  to 
disappear  and  "  leave  not  a  wreck  behind  ;^* — and  our  hope 
that  its  noble  portico  will  be  preserved  to  grace  some  struc- 
ture worthy  of  so  magnificent  an  ornament. 

w.  H.  L. 


Campus  ubi  Troja/uit:  Carlton  House  can  henceforth  be 
known  only  by  the  records  that  have  been  preserved  of  it ; 
and  in  regard  to  its  architecture^  the  plates  accompanying 
this  article  afford  perhaps  as  complete  and  satisfactory  a 
notice  of  it  as  can  now  be  obtained  from  engravings : — at 
least  we  are  not  aware  of  any  ground  plan  having  been  pub- 
lished elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  regretted^  that  a  section  through 
the  circ\ilar  dining-room  and  throne-room^  and  an  elevation 
of  the  principal  fronts  were  not  also  given^  although  the  per- 
spective view  of  the  latter  is  so  correct  and  intelligible^  as  al- 
most to  supply  the  purpose  of  one^  because  from  that^  toge- 
ther with  the  plan  and  section^  the  various  admeasurements 
of  heights  and  breadths  may  be  obtained^  and  all  the  details 
supplied.  That  view  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  call 
attention  to  the  grandeur  and  richness  of  the  portico,  which, 
however  it  may  have  been  surpassed  in  some  other  respects, 
by  one  or  two  that  have  been  since  erected,  has  not  yet  been 
rivalled,  or  even  approached  by  many  degrees,  as  regards 
the  finished  and  consistent  decoration  of  every  part  of  the 
order. 

What  Dallaway  could  mean  by  saying  that  its  columns 
"  are  puny,  and  tottering  under  the  architrave,'^  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture.  It  was  so  admirable  in  every  respect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  width  given  to  the  side  intercolumns,  in 
order  to  admit  carriages,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  it 
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was  iidt  given  to  some  public  building,  on  the  condition  of 
its  being  fully  restored  without  other  alteration,  than  perhaps 
as  regards  the  intercolumns  just  mentioned.  Tliis  would  liavc 
been  infinitely  better  tlian  compelling  the  architect  of  the 
National  Gallery  to  make  use  of  the  columns  alone,  without 
affording  him  the  means  of  restoring  the  entire  order  to  its 
original  state. 

Except  that  a  building  which  could  ill  be  spared  baa  been 
demolished  fur  the  puqiose,  the  formation  of  Carlton  Place, 
and  the  erection  of  the  adjoining  club  houses,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  very  great  improvement  in  itself,  and  to  have 
led  to  several  others.  Hardly,  however,  can  the  York 
column  be  reckoned  among  the  number,  because  as  an  orna- 
mental object  it  is  exceedingly  tame  and  poor,  an  insipid 
and  bald  imitation  of  Trajan's  column,  despoiled  of  its 
rehefs,  and  without  any  thing  to  make  some  amends,  if  not 
exactly  to  serve  as  an  equivalent. 

Of  this  monumental  column,  its  construction  and  details, 
a  full  account,  accompanied  with  several  illustrative  cuts, 
may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of '  Loudon's  Architectural 
Magazine,'  from  which  we  extract  the  following  table. 


City 

Duke  of 

Melville 

York's. 

Height  from  ground  to  top 

.     202 

137.9'* 

152.7* 

Diameter  of  column 

.       15 

ii.n 

12.2' 

.     128 

75 

72 

Height  of  ditto      .... 

.       40 

16.8' 

18.4' 

Height  ofgallery  from  the  ground  170 

111 

120.10' 

Height  above  gallery      .    . 

.       32 1 

23.6'* 

31.9'* 

Number  of  steps  .... 

.     365 

168 

196 

Time  of  buij^ng     .     .     . 

6  years.  1 

year  8  ms. 
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As  some  of  the  principal  measurements  of  the  colmnn  in 
the  Place  Vendome  at  Paris  may  be  acceptable^  they  are 
likewise  here  introduced. 

Height  from  ground  to  summit  13L 

Diameter  of  column  12.10^ 

Height  of  pedestal  19.6^ 

Height  of  abacus  or  gallery  from  ground        116.5^ 
Height  above  do.  15.7' 

As  an  application  of  a  column  to  such  a  purpose^  the 
Nelson  monument  at  Yarmouth^  which  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Wilkins^  is  the  happiest  and  the  most  original 
of  any  in  its  design.  Of  this  structure  the  entire  height  is 
140  feet,  though  the  shaft  of  the  colmnn  itself  does  not 
exceed  7^;  it  being  elevated  upon  a  terrace,  upon  which 
another  basement  is  substituted  for  a  pedestal. 

EDITOR. 
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Little  as  tliere  was  to  admire  in  Buckingham  House,  there 
was  nothing  to  excite  criticism  particularly  against  it,  since 
it  made  no  pretensions  of  any  kind.  It  was  dull,  dowdy, 
and  decent,  nothing  more  than  a  large,  substantial  and 
respectable-looking  red  brick  house;  quite  unsophisticated 
in  its  appearance,  with  the  exception  that  it  was  garnished 
in  Uie  centre  with  four  Corinthian  stone  pilasters  in  a  taste 
partaking  more  of  the  Dutch  than  the  classical  style;  never- 
theless such  intermixture  of  brick  and  stone  has  been  re- 
garded rather  as  a  beauty  than  otherwise  by  one  critic,  M. 
Quatremere  de  Roissy,  who  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  red 
brick  serving  aa  a  ground  to  columns  and  entablatures,  sets 
them  off  to  greater  advant^e.  Most  certainly  such  contrast 
of  colour  and  material  does  render  the  stone  dressings  more 
conspicuous,  and  where  it  is  in  unison  with  the  style  em- 
ployed, such  intermixture  of  material  may  be  resorted  to 
witli  advantage:  but  wherever  orders — either  Greek  or 
Italian  are  employed,  the  effect  is  apt  to  be  harsh  and  crude, 
as  well  as  to  partake  of  meanness. 

The  original,  or  rather  the  second  mansion,  was  erected 
by  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  has  described 
it  in  a  letter  that  has  been  frequently  printed,  and  which  is 
given  in  the  account  of  the  house  in  the  second  volume  of 
Pyne's  '  Royal  Residences.'  To  the  work  just  mentioned,  we 
refer  those  who  seek  for  information  relative  to  the  various 
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apartment3  *  and  tlie  pictures  contained  in  them ;  contenting 
ourselves  with  remarking  that  although  the  mansion  pos- 
sessed several  "  fair  and  goodly  rooms,"  it  was  by  no  means 
a  model  of  architectural  arrangement,  being  disposed  with 
little  regard  to  effect,  and  with  still  less  to  convenience. 
Every  thing  was  on  a  secondary  scale  to  the  staircase, — not 
that  even  this  was  in  itself  particularly  grand :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  offered  a  rather  pompous  but  diwgreeable  medley  of 
painting  and  architecture,  a  conflict  of  two  opposite  modes  of 
decoration,  not  at  all  reconciled  together ;  and  where,  with  a 
good  deal  of  playhouse  deception,  there  was  very  little  of 
either  scenic  illusion  or  effect. 

That  which  more  particularly  calls  for  notice  here,  because 
it  shows  how  very  strangely  opinions  have  shifted  of  late  in 
regard  to  what  is  almost  matter  of  fact,  is,  that  Buckingham 
House  should  have  been  generally  extolled  for  its  amenity 
of  situation,  while  its  successor,  the  Palace,  has  been  almost 
as  generally  censured  an  account  of  its  locality,  which  has 
been  represented  as  about  the  least  eligible  that  could  have 
been  selected  for  the  purpose.     Hence  it  might  be  imagined 

*  Besides  the  liew  of  the  hotue,  there  ire  ten  other  plates,  froia  clrsniage  by 
Catlermolc,  Slephanolf,  and  Wilci,  showing  the  principal  rooms;  hut  with  the 
eiceptioD  of  the  alaircase  and  saloon,  there  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  them, 
either  in  regard  to  lize,  decorBtion,  or  any  thing  else ;  or  rather  they  are  remark- 
nljle  for  the  homely  and  old-iashioned  style  in  wlitcta  they  were  fitted  up  and 
fiiniished.  In  fact,  the  furniture  seems  to  have  been  ordered  of  the  Chippendale 
or  Sheratou  of  the  day,  and  then  committed  to  the  housemaids  to  gtow  anay  in 
the  different  rooms  as  well  as  ihey  could.  For  the  moat  part  it  was  either  gouty- 
looking,  without  any  dignity,  or  ilim  and  gimcrack,  without  any  elegance ;  cither 
aadly  overdone,  or  sadly  underdone.  Among  its  whimsicaUties  were  large  oboI 
mirron,  in  fiamei  garnished  with  spHg-work,  and  inutll  square  onei  with  cum- 
brous pediments  over  them.  Bsd,  however,  as  was  the  taste  thus  displayed,  it 
was  more  in  aoeorcUnee  with  the  haihaniins  of  civiliiation  then  in  vogue,  than 
the  pure  classical  fnnnE  for  riimilure  since  proniutgateil  by  a  Percicr,  or  a  Hope, 
would  have  been. 
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that  alterations  materially  for  the  worse  hod  taken  plai 
the  time  when  the  inscription — "  Sic  Siti  Lcetantur 
was  considered  the  appropriate  motto  for  a  residence  upon  the 
very  same  spot.  Such,  howerer,  certainly  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case:  it  is  true,  the  Mall  is  no  longer  the  promenade 
of  the  'beau  monde;'  but  the  park  itself  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, its  interior  having  been  metamorphosed  from  a  mea- 
dow with  a  formal,  dingy  canal  intersecting  it,  into  a  cheerful, 
and  tolerably  picturesque  pleasure-ground.  The  gardens  at 
the  back  of  the  Palace  have  been  improved  quite  in  equal 
degree;  so  that  either  way  the  view  from  the  windows 
must  be  sufficiently  agreeable — nay,  in  this  respect,  perhaps 
the  Palace  has  no  cause  to  envy  any  other  building  of  the 
kind  in  any  European  capital.  Neither  can  it  be  objected 
that  the  locality  is  inconvenient  with  reference  to  other  parts 
of  the  town ;  if  such  really  be  the  case,  it  is  an  error  that 
might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  very  commencement,  or 
earlier  J  and  ought  accordingly  to  have  been  protested  against 
in  due  season :  that  season  is  now  long  past. 

Would  that  there  was  as  little  to  condemn  in  the  building 
itself  as  its  situation,  whereas  the  one  might  have  been 
greatly  worse,  and  the  other,  nevertheless,  infinitely  superior 
to  what  it  now  is.  Uglier  structures  of  tlie  kind  there  may 
be  many ;  yet  scarcely  any  one  that  is  more  deficient  in 
grandeur  and  nobleness  of  aspect.  Particular  faults  on  tbd' 
part  of  the  original  architect  might  have  been  corrected ;  not- 
so  the  one  pervading  fault  here  observable,  namely,  the  utter 
absence  of  dignity,  occasioned  by  the  puniness  of  the  original 
idea,  and  the  pettiness  that  stamps  every  individual  feature, 
— both  the  ensemble  and  every  part.  Again,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  approaching  to  originality  of  conception  to  indemnify 
us  for  errors  of  taste  as  to  matters  of  design;  both  t]ie 
arrangement  and  the  composition  being  of  the  most  cc 
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place  and  hackneyed  kind.  Mr.  Nash  appears  to  have  sat 
down  to  his  drawing-board  without  previous  grasp  of  the 
subject,  without  any  preparatory  study, — ^further,  perhaps, 
than  his  studies  for  the  fa9ades  in  Regent  Street ;  without 
feeling  in  the  slightest  degree  inspired  to  energy  by  the 
thought  that  the  opportunity  was  then  before  him  of  achiev- 
ing a  worthy  monument  of  architecture,  or  being  incited  to 
exertion  by  the  apprehension  of  failure. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  the 
Park  firont  (owing  to  which  it  is  always  seen  in  shadow, 
except  very  early  in  the  morning,)  by  boldness  and  contrast 
of  outline,  and  by  disposing  some  parts  of  the  projecting 
wings  in  such  manner  as  to  catch  the  light  prominently  and 
detach  themselves  vigorously  and  sparklingly  from  the  body 
of  shadow  in  the  background ;  instead  of  which,  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  even  attempted,  nor  was  any  consideration  given 
to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  masses.  Whether  the  wings 
first  erected  were  afterwards  taken  down  merely  because  con- 
sidered too  insignificant  in  design,  or  for  the  further  purpose 
of  extending  the  interior  likewise,  we  are  unable  to  state; 
but  whichever  may  have  been  the  reason,  that  circumstance 
affords  proof  that  the  plans,  so  far  from  being  deliberately 
considered,  re-considered  and  perfectly  matured,  were  adopted 
most  carelessly;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  without  there 
having  been  either  models  or  perspective  drawings*  to  ex- 

*  If  models  are  in  tome  respects  far  more  satis&ctory  than  perspective  draw- 
ings, they  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  guard  against  mistakes  as  to  the  appearance 
of  the  building,  when  beheld,  as  it  of  necessity  must  be,  in  combination  with 
surrounding  objects.  In  a  model  there  is  nothing  to  serve  as  a  scale  to  the  eye, 
and  inform  it  directly  and  distinctly  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  intended 
edifice ;  we  may  be,  indeed,  informed  what  the  precise  dimensions  are,  but  we  do 
not  perceive  through  the  eye  either  magnitude  or  the  want  of  it,  any  more  than  in  a 
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plain  what  cannot  be  clearly  shown  by  means  of  ele>~atiDni 
alone. 


tinple  dentioD  i  Ixuiilcii  nhich.  we  are  apl  Co  consider  a  model  from  altogetbs 
differeat  pirinu  aS  view  to  whit  the  finiihed  itiuernre  wilt  alluv.  PenpecHie 
dnningi,  therefore,  ought  to  iccompanii  modrli  in  order  to  show  whit  the  orliul 
appeftrance  nill  be-,  bul  then  it  u  reqoiiile  thtt  Iber  skould  be  uken  fann  Ibe 
Hme  point!  that  the  building  it«elf  will  geaerallt  be  viewed  fronii  and  aUo 
be  made  uniticnrthy  in  regard  to  cITect  and  the  shallow^  i  for  if  a  bfade  thai  nill 
almoit  alwayt  tie  &EeD  in  gliadaw  be  repmented  ititli  a  powerful  or  slrilung 
aunBhine  etfect,  though  the  drawing  iuelf  ma;  be  all  the  better  ai  a  [Hctore,  il 
will  be  quite  illuiory,  and  will  make  ■  promiie  that  the  atmcttue  nill  aftoiTBidi 
be  found  not  to  fulliL 

In  a  work  of  such  impartuicc  ts  the  Palace,  no  OTeni^l  ihaald  have  1 
allowed  to  occur  for  want  of  modcU  and  drawings  of  this  docription ;  ;et 
none  were  prepared,  or  elae  very  defectively  done,  may  be  presumed  from  Mr. 
Nash's  own  confession,  when  he  i>aid  he  was  not  aware  that  the  dome  over  the 
garden  front  would  be  at  all  visible  from  the  Park.  There  is  room  likewise  for 
•tupeeting  that  only  one  general  draught  of  each  eleratlon  was  lubmittcd  for  ap- 
prohttion,  instead  of  several  variations  of  eacli,  exhibiting  corrections  and  ptKli. 
mmti.  In  which  case,  Mr.  Nosb  maybe  said  to  haie  thrust  a  design  upon  his  roy^ 
patron,  without  affording  him  the  opportunity  of  making  any  wlection,  or  eon* 
Bidering  what  improvements  might  be  introduced  into  it.  If  Mr.  Naah  felt 
Msured  within  himself,  that  be  had  done  his  verv  best — that  further  study  would 
not  enable  him  to  better  it  in  any  degree,  cither  by  getting  rid  of  defects,  or  Itf 
introducing  beauties — so  far  be  may  stand  excused  for  not  having  attempted  to 
do  so  I  but,  then,  with  such  apecimen  □(  his  very  beet  before  ui,  there  can  be 
hardly  but  one  opinion  aa  to  Ijia  utter  incapacity  fur  tlic  task  he  bad  undertaken, 
the  harrcnneiii  of  liis  invctitioii,  the  feebleness  of  liis  ideas,  and  the  pallrineM  ot 
Ilia  taste.  It  ratty  possibly  be  said  that  the  architect  acted  under  a  control  whicN'' 
he  durst  not  resist,  and  v/a  perbapa  compelled  to  do  many  things  quite  ali 
variance  with  his  own  judgment.  It  may  have  been  lo;  yet  if  he  thought  that  tlie, 
profit  attached  to  the  task  was  a  aoflicicnt  indemnification  for  whatever  diagnuNfl 
he  might  incur  by  it,  it  ia  but  proper  that  as  he  chose  to  reap  the  former,  he  ongU. 
now  to  be  made  to  iitu  the  latter.  II  was  certainly  perfectly  optional 
Nash's  part  whether  be  executed  the  building  nr  not ;  ajid  he  was  not  in  such 
very  necesBitous  circumstancea  but  that  he  could  have  afforded  to  escape  bum 
ultimate  discredit  by  at  once  dcdining  the  proffered  Aoramr.  If  he  preferred  iha 
wages  of  disgrace,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it.  He  made  hit  Iw^i 
and  by  that  bargain  Ills  reputation  must  now  abide. 
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While  the  general  feebleness  and  triviality  of  taste  mani- 
fest themselves  almost  at  the  verj-  first  glance,  numerous 
specific  errors  become  apparent,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to 
examine  the  composition,  and  consider  it  in  detail.  Whether 
it  was  thought  that  the  small  Doric  order  of  the  basement 
would  by  contrast  serve  to  give  comparative  importance  to 
the  upper  one,  the  reader  will  decide  for  himself;  but  it 
certainly  looks  very  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
building,  and  repulsively  harsh  in  immediate  contact  with  a 
Corinthian  whose  proportions  and  decorations  cause  tlie 
other  order  to  appear  almost  clumsy  and  rude.  The  contour 
of  the  columns  themselves  is  not  the  best  that  could  liave 
been  selected ;  besides  which,  the  order  is  exceedingly  im- 
perfect as  an  imitation  of  the  Grecian  Doric,  owing  to  the 
entire  omission  of  the  frieze, — upon  which,  next  to  the 
columns  themselves,  the  pecuUar  character  of  that  style 
mainly  depends.  Here,  then,  we  are  presented  with  an 
exceedingly  poor  and  maimed  representation  of  tlie  order, 
in  a  building  where  it  ought  to  have  been  finished  up  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  possible.  In  one  where  it  was  obvious 
that  economy  was  a  primary  consideration,  and  that  no  more 
tlian  a  certain  degree  of  effect  could  be  aimed  at,  there 
would  be  the  excuse  of  necessity  for  thus  paring  down  the 
order,  whereas  in  the  present  case  there  is  none  wliatever. 
It  is  possible  that  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  triglyphs  to 
intercolumns  of  different  widths,  and  where  some  of  the 
columns  are  coupled,  others  placed  singly,  induced  the 
architect  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  evading  it  altogether 
by  entirely  suppressing  the  frieze.  Yet  if  he  found  the  order 
too  obstinate  to  admit  of  being  converted  to  his  purpose  by 
any  other  means,  that  very  circumstance  ought  tp  have  led 
him  to  suspect  that  it  was  altogether  ineligible,  and  therefore 
VOL,  li.  V 
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at  all  events  to  be  discarded^  whether  he  substituted  an; 
otlier  in  lieu  of  it,  or  not, 

Mr.  Nash's  taste  was  so  utterly  devoid  of  sympathi 
for  Greeli  architecture,  tliat  he  would  have  acted  more  di»>i 
creetly  liad  he  not  suffered  any  thing  affecting  to  approxi- 
mate to  it,  or  reminding  us  of  it,  to  intrude  itself  into  hia 
design.  That  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  style,  beyond  the  mere  form  of  the  columns,  is  obvious 
from  tlie  totally  opposite  taste  shown  ui  the  doors  and 
windows  introduced  within  the  lower  colonnades.  This 
more  particularly  the  case  in  the  small  pavilion,  on  the  noi 
side  of  the  north  wing,  where  within  a  recess,  between 
coupled  Doric  column,  occurs  a  door  of  quite  Italian  cha^ 
racter,  with  a  pulvijiated  frieze  carved  in  imitation  of  leaves^ 
and  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  The  only  meritorious  thing 
belonging  to  the  Doric  colonnades  of  the  ground  floor  is, 
that  there  are  no  windows  within  them  on  the  sides 
towards  tlie  court,  owing  to  which  those  parts  acquire 
somewhat  of  breadth  and  repose.  Had  columns  been  omitted 
below  in  the  front  of  the  wings  it  would  have  been  better 
or  had  those  parts  consisted  of  a  small  entrance  loggia,  (i 
cessed  for  the  door)  with  two  columns  between  anta, 
disposed  as  to  form  only  a  single  intercolumn  corresponding 
with  the  centre  one  of  the  upper  tetrastyle;  these  last- 
mentioned  portions  of  the  facade  would  again  have  beei 
materially  improved  by  the  addition  of  either  square  pi 
or  antte,  at  their  angles;  whereby  the  wings  would  bai 
acquired  a  little  more  substance  and  breadth,  as  well 
appearance  of  solidity,  and  these  lesser  porticoes  would  hsvt 
been  made  to  accord  in  some  measure  with  the  centre  one 
whereas,  at  present,  consisting  of  only  four  single  colnmiu 
each,  while  the  other  has  eight  coupled  ones,  th 
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much  too  light  as  that  does  too  heavy, — a  defect  that  is 
even  increased  by  their  relative  positions,  hecause  those 
attached  to  the  wings  being  more  exposed,  and  their  angles 
forming  angles  of  the  building,  they  required  to  have  the 
appearance  of  greater  strength,  instead  of  which  tliey  have 
now  the  look  of  being  comparatively  slim  and  weak. 

By  far  the  most  solecistical  feature  in  the  whole  design  is 
the  centre  portico,  coupled  columns  being  decidedly  im- 
proper as  we  there  find  them  applied.  Without  going  quite 
80  far  as  Algarotti  and  others  who  would  proscribe  altogether 
the  practice  of  putting  columns  in  pairs,  nor  admit  them 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  we  certainly  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  them  when  disposed  as  a  prostyle  crowned  by 
a  pediment ;  not  merely  because  we  have  no  ancient  example 
as  a  precedent,  but  because  the  effect  so  produced  is  highly 
disagreeable  in  itself,  attended  n-ith  a  mixture  of  both  heavi- 
ness and  irregularity.  In  a  small  composition  where  there 
are  only  two  columns  so  placed  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
wide  space  between  them,  the  eye  is  not  struck  by  an  irre- 
gularity; while,  agcun,  in  such  extended  colonnades  as  those 
at  Greenwich  Hospital,  irregularity  is  rendered  regularity  by 
repetition;  but  when,  as  beneath  a  pediment,  there  are  fewer 
columns,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  behold  them  placed 
singly,  to  put  them  in  pairs  becomes  offensive,  more  par- 
ticularly in  prostyle ;  for  then  there  must  be  three  columns 
grouped  together  at  each  angle  of  the  portico,  which,  though 
it  gives  the  expression  of  strength,  also  occasions  an  un- 
pleasing  degree  of  heaviness,  and  makes  the  intercolumns 
between  each  pair  in  front  look  too  much  like  gaps.  In  the 
present  case,  the  three  columns  at  the  angles  of  the  centre 
portico  are  additionally  objectionable,  l>ecause  they  tend  to 
make  the  porticoes  of  the  wings  look  quite  poor  and  weak  by 
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contrast,  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter  cause  tlie  Ian 
portico  to  appear  crammed  up  with  columns. 

Tliis  upper  order  is  upon  much  too  insigniiicant  a 
especially  in  the  centre  portico,  in  which,  if  no  where  else,  thi 
columns  ought  to  have  been  carried  up  at  least  to  the  top  of 
the  attic  against  which  the  roof  of  the  pediment  now  abuts. 
An  octastyle  of  such  dimensions,  with  tliree  windows  within  it 
corresponding  with  the  alternate  intercolunins,  would  have 
cured  to  the  building  at  least  one  commanding  feature;  am 
liad  it  been  loftier  than  the  rest,  it  would  have  produced  much 
variety  of  outline — all  the  more  desirable,  as  the  front  is  seen 
in  shadow  against  the  sky:  whereas  at  present  even  thi 
pediment  does  not  display  itself  above  the  general  ma; 
owing  to  its  being  backed  by  the  attic,  which  was  afterwari 
adopted  in  order  to  give  additional  height  to  the  edifice. 

The  small  pavilions  terminating  the  mass  described  by  th) 
attic  might  elsewhere  pass  for  pretty,  and  so  far  be  com-' 
mendable  where  prettiness  was  a  sufficient  merit ;  but  here 
their  sole  recommendation  is  that  they  cause  the  portico  to 
appear  by  comparison  a  degree  less  objectionable  than  it 
otherwise  might  do.     The  most  that  can  be  said  in  their 
favour  is  that  they  repose  well  on  the  parts  beneath  thei 
which  being  flanked  on  either  side  by  one  of  the  columns 
the  lower  order,  acquire  an  appearance  of  greater  width,  am 
likewise   tend   to   give   value  to  the  recessed  parts  of  th) 
colonnades.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  front  between  tha; 
pavilions   and  wings  stand  considerably  backward,  and  are 
likewise  extended  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the  elevations 
towards  the  court :  and  both  these  circumstances,  which  will 
be  better  understood  by  consulting  the  plans,  give  a  certain 
degree  of  variety  and  play  to  the  angle  of  the  court,  that 
wouhl  very  well  have  borne  to  be  increased  by  carrying  th< 
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extremities  of  the  building  further  behind  the  wings.  The 
side  elevations  towards  the  court  (of  which  that  of  the  north 
wing  is  shown  in  one  of  the  engravings)  are  upon  the  whole 
the  least  exceptionable  parts  in  the  building ;  but  would  be 
more  suitable  as  separate  fa9ades  applied  to  some  other  pur- 
pose. In  fact^  notwithstanding  that  much  of  the  effect  is  lost 
in  outline  elevation^  the  design  shows  to  greater  advantage 
upon  paper  than  in  the  building  itself,  where  the  architecture 
has  a  rather  poor  and  ordinary  look,  and  appears  to  be  on 
too  contracted  a  scale.  One  thing  that  deserves  commenda- 
tion is  that  the  wall  within  the  colonnades  is  not  cut  up  by 
any  windows ;  and  so  far  the  order  is  well  introduced ;  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  the  balustrade  above  the  entablature 
does  not  at  all  accord  with  Grecian  Doric  coliunns. 

The  garden  front  is  generally  allowed  to  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  other;  and  if  we  can  be  content  with  a 
certain  elegant  mediocrity  of  style  where  we  might  expect  to 
meet  with  both  nobleness  and  richness  of  character,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  pass  without  further  comment,  than  that  it  would 
have  been  still  better  had  not  the  windows  of  the  attic  story 
been  so  large,  and  had  their  balusters  been  omitted.  The 
south  side  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  a  front,  and 
therefore  it  would  have  been  more  judicious  not  to  continue 
the  enrichment  of  the  frieze ;  because  not  only  is  that  em- 
bellishment quite  thrown  away,  but  it  occasions  an  offensive 
degree  of  incongruity,  and  by  making  such  display  of 
decoration,  causes  us  to  feel  the  more  forcibly  both  the 
homeliness  of  aspect,  and  the  irregularity  of  that  eleva- 
tion of  the  building.  Taken  by  itself,  the  small  Ionic 
screen  and  portico,  extending  here  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  east  end,  is  a  pleasing  feature,  and  would  at  one  time 
have  been  considered  a  very  classical  production.  Yet  it  is 
only  when  looked  at  without  reference  to  any  thing  else  that 
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it  satisfies  tlie  eye,  for  it  has  no  coimesdon  with  the  part  of  J 
the  building  behind  it,  which,  by  its  mass,  merely  serves  to  I 
make  it  appear  absolutely  insignificant  as  to  size.  So  far  | 
tliis  minor  elevation  must  be  considered  as  a  separate  ( 
position,  whose  portico,  we  should  observe,  has  recently  been  I 
barbarously  disfigured,  a  little  window  or  rather  peep-hole  I 
having  been  made  on  each  side  of  the  door ! — though  hardly 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  admitting  light.* 

If  we  are  unable  to  discern  any  merit  in  the  exterior 
architecture  of  the  Palace,  any  of  the  qualities  that  ought  taJ 
belong  to  it  as  a  national  work,  we  may  be  the  more  readiljpfl 
excused  for  speaking  of  it  as  we  have  done,  when  we  find 
Mr.  Britton  has  just  been  telling  her  Majesty,  in  a  dedi- 
cation to  her,  that,  "  excepting  Windsor  Castle,  the  royal 
palaces  are  a  reproach  to  the  monarchy,  and  to  the  nation:** 
further  that,  "  if  the  metropolitan  parks  had  a  royal  pala< 
adequate  to  their  scenic  character,  and  to  the  wealth  and 
genius  of  the  kingdom,  we  should  not  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison with  any  capital  in  the  world."     Perhaps  the  interior 
of  the  edifice  will    be  found    more   satisfactory:   altboughJ 
rather  deficient  in  due  provision  for  court  parade  and  repr6- 
seniation,  considered  merely  as  a  residence  it  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  the  Tuilleries,  and  many  other  royal  habitats,  wliich 
appear  intended  to  illustrate  the  sarcastic    quam    bene   non 
habitas  of  the  Roman  epigrammatist.     "  It  may  he  proper  t 
remark,"  says  the  writer  above  quoted,  (J.  e.  the  Britton,  no( 
the  Roman)  "  that  the  modem  palaces  and  mansions  of  Europe  " 


i- 

royal  ,^^B 
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*  If  tpertufei  were  required  here  in  order  tbat  the  portera  may  keep  >  lioak>otlt 
■nd  tee  who  approaches  the  entrance,  it  would  surely  have  been  better  Ig 
disgiiise  thein  b;  ionic  contrivance,  or  render  them  oniauienlal.  The  former 
could  have  lieea  danc  by  perforated  sculptured  masks,  after  (lie  fashiaa  of  thoae 
to  the  dascta  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hall  at  Great  Chalfield  Manor-boute ; 
Utter,  by  pauela  filled  with  open  scroll  noik,  with  glaas  behind  it. 
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far  surpass  those  of  the  ancient  world  in  all  the  essentials  of 
symmetry,  beauty,  adaptation,  and  even  eomfortahle  ai'Com- 
modation."  Surely  that  "even"  is  exceedingly  odd;  for 
though  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  very  well  informed  as  to 
what  the  palaces  of  the  ancient  world  really  were,  we  strongly 
suspect  that  the  best  of  them  were,  in  point  of  comfortable 
accommodation,  greatly  inferior  to  the  residence  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  moderate  fortune.  That  modem  palaces 
surpass  those  of  antiquitj'  in  the  other  essentials  alluded  to, 
is  infinitely  more  doubtful,  and  a  point  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
now  satisfactorily  elucidated,  because  what  the  latter  really 
were  must  rem^  entirely  matter  of  conjecture. 
Having  thus,  like  the  archangel — 

■•  ptmol  awliile 
As  one  who  in  his  journcj  Imtes  at  noon, 
Though  beat  on  ■peed," — 

we  now,  hke  him,  though  not  perhaps  with  "transition  sweet," 
*'  new  speech  resume,"  and  proceed  to  give  as  full  an  ex- 
planation of  the  plans  and  interior  of  the  Palace,  as  circum- 
stances will  permit  us  to  do.  The  entrance  beneath  the 
lower  portico  opens  immediately  into  the  grand  hall  a,  55 
feet  by  36,  and  18  high,  that  is,  measured  by  the  space  within 
the  columns,  for  the  extreme  length  including  the  staircase 
b,  is  95  feet.  The  coupled  columns  shown  in  the  plan  are  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  each  consbts  of  a  single  piece  of 
veined  Carrara  marble  with  a  base  and  capital  of  mosaic 
gold ;  which  material,  however,  is  now  found  not  at  all  to  an- 
swer, as  it  very  quickly  tarnishes  and  becomes  quite  dull,  even 
when  not  exposed  to  the  weather;  therefore,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, those  parts  will  be  restored  by  gilding.  This  hall  is  not 
without  some  degree  of  effect,  owing  to  its  being  on  a  lower 
level  than  those  divisions  of  the  plan  which  are  in  continue- 
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tion   of  it,   and   which,  disclosing  themselTes   beyond  the- 1 
columns  as  the  spectator  advuDces,  impart  considerable  scenic  I 
quality  to  the  design.     In  the  day  time  the  hall  receives  its  I 
]»rinfipal  light  from  the  upper  part  of  the  staircase,  for  it  I 
derives  comparatively  little  from  the  windows,  owing  to  these  1 
being  so  few,  and  to  the  great  depth  of  the  portico  before  \ 
them.     This  defect — if  it  be  one,  which  may  very  fairly  be 
questioned,  is  redeemed,  in  the  eye  of  an  artist,  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  staircase,  where  the  tight  ia  concentrated,  and  is 
rendered  all  the  more  powerful  by  the  deinijour  of  the  fore- 
ground ;  while  on  the  side  facing  the  entrance,  the  depth  of  I 
shadow  behind  the  columns  in  the  hall  completes  the  chiar- 
oscuro of  the  picture, 

"  Wliere  gleaui  and  gloom  their  ni«gic  apell  combine." 
The  apace  thus  partially  opened  to  the  hall  not  only  pro-  ] 
duces  much  picturesque  variety,  combined  with  an  agreeable  I 
species  of  intricacy,  but  also  contributes  not  a  little  to  the 
idea  of  magnitude  in  the  plan,  and  not  the  less  so  because 
its  full  extent  does  not  reveal  itself  until  it  is  entered,  when 
the  spectator  finds  himself  in  the  centre  of  another  long  hall, 
with  a  vista  on  either  hand  of  him  terminating  in  a  nearly 
octagonal  tribune,  whose  diameter  is   somewhat   less   than 
the  width  of  the  centre  division.     This  second  hall  c,  which  J 
is  ISO  feet  including  the  tribunes,  or  exclusive  of  them  134 
feet  in  length,  by  36  in  width,*  is  decorated  with  coupled 
columns,  like  the  first  one,  and  like  that  has  a  panelled  ceil- 
ing, but  being  on  a  higher  level,  is  not  so  lofty  by  twt)  feet. 
It  was  originally  intended  for  a  sculpture  gallery,  and  passes 
under  that  name,  notwithstanding  that  no  statues  have  beeu 
placed  in  it.     Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  to  have  been  from  I 
the  first  very  ill-suited  to  any  such  purpose,  it  being  very  I 


D  note  at  page  ISX,  the  dimetuiaas  of  tome  libraries  bB\e  lieen  given,  and 
uiilur  inmaoriuidtmi  ne  lierc  interl  tbuae  of  a  few  galleriOi  and  other 
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imperfectly  lighted  by  day,  nor  are  there  means  of  admitting 
the  light  in  such  manner  as  would  show  statues  to  advantage. 
Yet  this  would  be  of  little  if  any  importance,  because  its 
display  as  a  gallery  would  be  chiefly  required  of  an  evening, 
when,  were  it  properly  lit  up,  statues  would  be  seen  to  the 
utmost  advantage ;  nay  it  is  not  uncommon  for  sculptors  at 
Rome  and  other  places  abroad  to  have  evening  exhibitions 


spociouB  rooms,  in  order  that  their  nze  and  proportions  may  be  the  more  readUy 
compared  ¥rith  those  of  the  one  here  described. 

length. 


Gallery — Castle  Howard, 

Wobum,  (Pictures), 

(Sculpture), 


Holdemess  House, 
Holkham, 
Hard¥rick, 
Wentworth  Castle, 
Chatsworth,  (Sculpture,) 
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Hatfield, 

Bridgewater  House, 

Sutherland  House, 

Sion  House, 

Versailles 

Arundel  Castle,  Baron's  Hall, 

Library 

College  of  Surgeons,  Museum, 

Library, 
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35 
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Baynard  Park,  Hall, 

The  gallery  at  Castle  Howard  is  in  three  divisions,  of  which  the  centre  one  is 
both  wider  and  loftier  than  the  others,  being  an  octagon  38  feet  in  diameter  and 
height.  That  at  Holkham  has  also  a  triple  arrangement,  but  of  very  different  cha- 
racter ;  for  there  the  ends  are  formed  into  octagonal  tribunes,  whose  diameter 
agrees  ¥rith  the  ¥ridth  of  the  middle  compartment,  while  their  height  is  8.9^  more 
than  that  of  the  latter ;  besides  which  they  are  almost  separated  from  it,  the 
openings  between  the  divisions  being  only  an  arch  within  a  recess,  at  each  end 
of  the  centre  space. 
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in  their   studios,  as  they  consider  sculpture  to  be   beheld! 
most  favourably  by  artificial  light- 
Could  the  tno  octagons  or  tribunes  have  been  hghted from 
above,  tlie  effect  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  very  greatly 
enhanced;  the  coup  d'ceitvo^Ad  have  been  far  more  picturesque, 
and  would  have  been  of  a  very  unusual  kind,  owing  to  the  light 
being  admitted  only  at  the  extremities,  with  a  great  extent 
of  length  between  them.     At  present  tlie  chief  objection  is, 
not  on  the  score  of  any  particular  inconvenience,  but  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  light  to  give  due  arcliltectural  effect  to  ■ 
the  tribunes  which  terminate  the  perspective.     An  alteration  I 
has  recently  been  commenced  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
Blore  (who  has,  in  other  respects,  much  amended  the  original 
plan) — which  will  materially  improve  this  gallery,  by  pro- 
viding another  principal  staircase  on  what  is  now  the  small 
enclosed  court  at  its  north  end.     An  opening  into  the  stair- 
case from  the  gallery  will,  tlierefore,  be  substituted  for  the  J 
present  window  d,  by  which  mc^is  not  only  will  the  light  be  1 
materially  increased,  but  about  thirty  feet  more  be  added  in  1 
continuation  of  the  gallery. 

The  four  rooms  e,/,  g,  and  A,  in  the  centre  of  the  westi 
front,  are  fitted  up  as  libraries,  and  the  first  one  {which  is  I 
72  feet  by  30,  or  including  the  semicircular  portion,  6/ 1 
feet)  is  used  as  the  council-room.  Beyond  A,  is  an  ante- 1 
room  i,  communicating  "witli  the  north  tribune  of  the  gallery,  j 
and  with  two  of  tlie  Queen's  morning  or  private  sitting-roomv  I 
k,  I;  from  which  latter  the  nortliern  conservatory  n,  may 
be  entered  through  the  staircase  m.*  at  the  other  end  of  this 
front  is  the  private  dining  room  o,  whicli  has  four  marble 
columns  at  each  end,  the  principal   door   being   placed   in  J 

*  This  atiUrcue  is  ■bout  h>  be  removed,  and  the  one  timtv  mentioned  nitt>l 
tdtuted  in  liea  of  it;  whereby,  heiidei  the  improvement  already  Bpoken  of,  an  I 
additional  room  will  be  ublatned  on  each  Boor. 
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a  recess  decorated  similarly  to  that  containing  the  side- 
board :  the  walls  are  coloured  of  a  pale  sea-green  tint.  In 
this  room  is  Stanfield's  picture  of  the  Opening  of  London 
Bridge.  This  suite  of  private  apartments  has  an  air  of 
simple  elegance,  and  unostentatious  luxurious  comfort,  en- 
hanced in  no  smaU  degree  by  the  windows  openmg  imme- 
diately upon  the  terrace  extending  between  the  two  con- 
servatories. The  view  before  them  is,  it  must  be  owned,  very 
confined  in  comparison  with  that  commanded  from  ^  Wind- 
sor's height,^  but  nevertheless  a  very  enviable  one, — ^a  mimic 
^Arcady^  embowered  in  deep  foliage,  that  completely  excludes 
the  idea  of  Pimlico— a  gay,  delicious  solitude,  rescued  from 
tiiejiimum  strqntumque  RonuB. 

—Let  us  return  to  sober  prose,  and  prosy  description. 

We  have  not  the  means  of  specifying  the  appropriation  of 
the  individual  rooms  much  further,  beyond  stating  that /i/i 
are  waiting-rooms,  q  an  entrance  hall  from  the  garden,  with 
grey  marble  columns,  and  a  pavement  of  white  marble  with 
small  black  squares;  the  octagon,  r,  the  plate  room,  «,  the 
principal  porter's  lodge,  and  /,  the  guard-room. 

In  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  upper  floor,  we  com- 
mence at  the  principal  staircase  a,  where  a  broad  flight  of  mar- 
ble steps  leads  up  to  the  first  landing,  from  which  the  stairs 
branch  off  right  and  lefib,  and  beyond  which  is  another  flight 
through  by  into  the  gallery  c,  leading  to  the  chapel  d.*  From 
the  upper  landing  of  the  staircase  the  small  ante-room  ^, 
leads  into  a  larger  one  fy  whose  windows  open  upon  the 
upper  portico,  through  whose  columns  a  very  striking  view 
is  obtained  of  the  marble  arch,  relieved  by  the  deep  foliage 
of  the  trees  in  the  Park.  This  saloon  is  44  feet  by  35,  and 
32  in  height,  which  is  that  of  all  the  state  apartments  on  this 

*  This  chapel,  which  is  lighted  from  the  ceiling,  and  was  at  one  time  intended 
to  be  fitted  up  as  an  armoury,  is  not  yet  completed. 


I^or.  It  is  hung  with  striped  and  watered  satin  of  a  dark 
;n  colour,  reheved  by  gilded  borders  and  mouldings ;  but 
tiie  effect,  though  stately,  is  rather  too  sombre.  Adjoining  is 
tte  Til  rone -room  ^,  which  is  hung  with  rich  crimson  satin, 
striped  and  watered.  The  eeihng  is  very  richly  carved  and 
gilt,  and  heraldic  emblems,  on  a  gold  ground,  are  introduced 
as  decorations  beneath  the  cornice.  Within  the  alcove  at 
the  upper  end  stands  the  throne  upon  a  platform  raised 
three  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  carpeted  with 

ftuimson  velvet.  The  canopy  above  it  is  of  the  same  rich 
material,  and  about  eighteen  feet  high.  The  piers  which 
separate  this  alcove  from  the  rest  of  the  room  are  adorned 
with  two  figures  in  white  marble  rei)resenting  winged  genii, 
supporting  the  ends  of  gilded  garlands,  which  are  suspended 

[along  the  soffit  of  the  cornice  between  the  piers.  The  door 
i«n  the  side  facing  the  windows  opens  into 

The  Picture  GAt-LERY  k,  which  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  that  on  the  ground  floor,  having  an  alcove  only  at  its 
south  end ;  and  as  it  is  considerably  more  than  double  the 
height  of  the  former,  its  proportions  are  altogether  different. 
It  is  lighted  entirely  from  above  through  seventeen  lantern- 
compartments  in  the  eeihng,  glazed  with  richly  diapered 
ground  glass.  Tliere  are  five  chimney-pieces  of  white  mar- 
ble, richly  sculptured,  and  the  three  principal  door-cases  are 
adorned  with  caryatides  executed  in  scaghola,  in  imitation  of 
the  same  material.  The  door  is  inlaid  wainscot,  and  the  walls 
are  adorned  with  numerous  pictures,  most  of  which  were  for- 
merly at  Carlton  House.*  The  door  focing  that  opposite  the 

*  The  Editor  hu  not  been  able  to  obUin  a  complete  lilt  al  the  pictum,  but 
among  them  are  the  followinf;  aubjecta : 

Du  Jardin — Landscape  and  Cattle. 
Berghem — Landicape. 
Cuyp— Uoraet  and  Cattle. 
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east  saloon  or  first  state  ante-room   gives  access  from  the 
gallery  into  the 

West  Saloon  or  second  ante-room  i,  which  has  a  chim- 
ney-piece on  each  side  of  that  entrance,  in  order  to  obtain 
folding  doors  affording  a  vista  along  the  centre  line  of  this  and 
the  two  adjoining  drawing-rooms ;  which  eflFect  is  still  kept 
up  when  the  doors  are  closed,  as  they  are  panelled  with  large 
plates  of  mirror.  The  columns  and  pilasters  (of  the  Co- 
rinthian order)  are  of  brilliant  purple  scagliola,  and  the  walls 
are  hung  with  yellow  figured  silk,  at  least  as  much  as  is  seen 
of  them,  which  is  but  little,  the  compartments  between  the 
columns  being  nearly  occupied  by  large  mirrors,  descending 
to  the  floor.  This  last  has  a  border  of  satin  and  holly  wood 
inlaid  with  devices  in  rose  and  tulip  wood ;  and  the  floors  of 
the  other  principal  rooms  are  similarly  ornamented.  If  this 
saloon  strikes  the  eye  of  the  common  observer  by  its  general 
splendour  and  sumptuousness,  to  that  of  the  admirer  of  art 
it  offers  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  enjoyment  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  three  beautiful  subjects  in  relief  by 
Pitts,  who  in  this  and  the  two  adjoining  rooms  has  given 


p.  Potter— Cattle. 

Vaudervelde — Farm  Yard. 

Teniers — ^A  Public  House. 

De  Hooge— A  Card  Party. 

Mieris — A  Festival. 

WouTermann — Peasants  in  a  Booth. 

Ostade— Boors  Smoking. 

Metzu — Girl  selling  fruit. 

Gerard  Douw — ^The  Sick  Chamber. 

Rembrandt — Ship-builder  and  his  Wife. 

Vandyke— Christ  healing  the  Sick. 

De  Loutherbourg — Carnarvon  Castle. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds — A  Venus. 

Sir  D.  Wilkie— George  IV.  at  Holyrood  House. 
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incontestable  proof  of  his  powers  of  graceful  and  poetical 
conception.  In  this  room,  the  bas-relief  or  frieze  on  the 
side  facing  the  bow,  represents  Eloquence ;  that  on  the  south 
side.  Pleasure ;  and  that  on  the  opposite  one.  Harmony. 

The  last-mentioned  subject  was  intended  to  be  allusive  to 
the  purpose  of  the  adjoining  apartment  k,  which  was  origi- 
nally destined  to  be  appropriated  as  a  music-room,  but  is 
now  generally  styled  the  Yellow  Drarvijiff-room,  from  its 
pilasters  being  of  that  colour.  The  hangings  are  of  rich  silk, 
patterned  in  gold  and  white,  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture  and 
embellishments  is  in  a  style  of  similarly  recherche  costliness. 
Like  the  preceding  one,  this  room  has  a  series  of  sculptures 
by  the  same  talented  artist,  forming  twelve  reliefs,  descriptive 
of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Pleasure :  viz.  Love  awakening 
the  Soul  to  Pleasure — The  Soul  in  the  Bower  of  Fancy — The 
Pleasure  of  Decoration — The  Invention  of  Music — The  Plea- 
sure of  Music — The  Dance — The  Masquerade — The  Drama 
—The  Contest  for  the  Palm— The  Palm  resigned— The 
Struggle  for  the  Laurel — The  Laurel  obtained. 

In  the  above  suite  of  poetical  allegories,  where  the  personi- 
fications are  represented  under  the  form  of  children,  oryouth- 
ful  genii,  the  artist  has  manifested  great  taste  and  ingenuity,  aa 
well  as  readiness  of  invention. 

Tliis  room  communicates  with  her  Majesty's  private  apart- 
ments ;  accordingly  it  la  that  by  which  she  enters  the  state 
rooms,  and  where  the  more  distinguished  visitors  are  per- 
mitted to  present  themselves  to  her. 

The  Drawing-room  f,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Saloon,  is 
the  most  spacious  one  in  tlie  suite,  being  68  feet  long, 
whereas  that  just  described  is  but  46.  It  is  therefore  made  use 
of  as  a  Ball-room,  and  so  named  in  the  official  accounts  of  her 
Majesty's  parties,  Heretheshaftsof  the  columns  and  pilasters 
are  of  bright  crimson  scagUola,  with  gilded  bases  and  mould- 
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ings.  The  window- draperies  are  of  crimson  velvet,  and  the  w&\ls 
are  hung  with  figured  silk.  Tlie  ceiling  is  curved  elliptically, 
and  within  the  arches  thus  produced  above  the  cornice  are 
three  reliefs,  representing  the  apotheosis  of  the  three  great 
British  Poets,  Spenser,  Shahspeare,  and  Milton, — thus  ar- 
ranged: Shakspeare  at  the  north  end  of  the  room,  Spenser  at 
the  opposite  one,  and  Milton  on  the  aide  facing  tlie  windows. 
Each  of  these  compositions  comprises  a  number  of  figures 
besides  the  principal  one,  and  the  extremities  of  the  curved 
compartment  containing  it  is  Elled  up  with  exceedingly  rich 
and  graceful  arabesque  foliage,  which  serves  as  a  tastefully 
fancied  framing  to  enclose  the  groups.  Like  the  preceding, 
these  sculptures,  too,  are  the  works  of  the  same  mind  and 
hand  tliat  conceived  and  executed  those  two  magnificent 
achievements  of  BriUsh  art,  the  Shield  of  Hercules,  and  the 
Shield  of  Eneas, 

The  Dining-room  m,  adjoins  the  preceding  apartment,  and 
is  nearly  of  the  same  extent,  or  including  the  aide-lioBrd 
alcove,  somewhat  more,  its  length  being  60  feet  clear  of  the 
alcove,  and  72  with  it.  Consistently  with  its  purpose,  this 
room  *  is  more  simply  decorated  than  the  others,  though  its 
walls  are  hung  with  silk,  which,  if  not  exactly  an  appro- 
priate and  characteristic  style  of  fitting-up  for  a  banqueting- 
room,  is,  in  this  instance,  somewhat  excusable,  because  it 
serves  to  keep  up  some  degree  of  unity  in  the  suite,  and  to 
give  to  this  room  somewhat  the  air  of  being  another  drawing- 
room,  whereas  otherwise  the  number  of  evening  rooms  would 
be  reduced  to  three.  Should  any  material  alterations  take 
place,  as  is  by  no  means  improbable,  the  three  rooms  at  the 
north  end  of  the  west  front  will  most  likely  be  converted  into 


*  One  novel  tad  pleoiing  idea  here  showa  consiBts  in  the  appn 
windom  hdng  mmked  intCTBiUy  by  tn  inoer  pluie  of  punted  glau,  so  u  U 
auume  the  appeimncc  of  panels  containing  circular  iran>p(»iicie«. 
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one  large  one,  and  drat  Ae  Mto  ■psrtmada  (in  made  to  «x- 
tflDd  almg  tfaeirlMde  <]<  diii  nde  (rf  flwBdMi. 

Hw  duM  rooms  jot  meDtbiied,  and  du  ottev  imilni*^ 
fenor  the  Queen's  mite  of  printe  apaiteent* ;  mud  (be  a^cnn- 
bg  OBMi^  nunked  j»,  m  tboM  of  the  I>ndiflM  of  I^nt  Tb» 
'•duntttteeMtvidof'diitnnB  ■»  eooajned  by-  penons 
fcdo^liiig  toiheXiardChainbaduB'sdifintaaitti  irfaile  tho 
iHwls  of  Ae  sooth  Ting,  frmn.  the  CSiipel,  is  ttppropmteA 
•DOoseooiiiiectedwitfitiwtoriheLordSteinnL  lie  two 
voonu  nuofcedf  f  u«  ttme  for  tlie  pages  in  ^siting;  sod  » 
b  the  table  deciker*s  room,  Bdjofaung  the  IMning-«KH(n. 

HmwIioIb  of  die  baBonent  beneath  the  gnnmd  floor  m 
meoafiai  hf  kmhiu  for  Tsrioos  o£Soes ;  bendes  iriudi  tiure 
ii  slowiaDge  of  batkUngsetrntaiiuog  other  offioea,  eoEtend- 
lug  akng  As  Ime  cm  the  sooth  side  U  the  Ptlsoe.  FIif- 
Acr  thsn  Ais  m  can  ssy  nothing  ihstefcr  respecting 
Aose  parts  of  *the  biiild)iig»  ncifhn-  can  ts  gnMintaa  the 
perfDot  Mxntnex  d  evary  paitiookr  ve  have  atated  in  regard 
to  the  ibterbr,  becanse  finr  many  thfaigs  we  ban  been  obliged 
to  trust  entirely  to  infonnation  collected  from  others,  not 
having  had  the  opporttmity  of  refreshing  our  memory  by  a 
second  inspection.  This  must  be  our  apology  for  the  very 
great  deficiencies,  which  we  feel  most  disagreeably  conscious 
this  article  is  chargeable  with. — Our  chief  trust  is  that  our 
readers  will  on  this  occasion  be  of  honest  Sancho's  opinion, 
and  say,  "  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread." 

EDITOR. 


QD  iici 
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^^  London  is  singularly  deficient  in  all  those  ornaments  which 
in  foreign  cities  produce  the  most  striking  effects  at  first  sight. 
Our  only  arch  is  at  Temple  Bar ;  our  only  fountain  in  the 
Middle  Temple."  Such  are  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1826;  but 
since  then  the  remark  has  become  somewhat  inapplicable. 
The  fountain,  indeed,  still  continues  to  be  a  solitary  example 
of  its  class,  and  may  so  far  be  allowed  to  be  unrivalled  in 
London,  for  the  one  that  was  to  have  been  erected  on  Carlton 
Terrace  has  been  extinguished  by  the  York  column.  With 
regard  to  arches,  the  account  stands  very  differently  from 
what  it  did,  their  number  being  now  quadrupled.  Of  that  in 
front  of  the  New  Palace,  it  certainly  cannot  be  affirmed 
materiem  superat  opusy  since  it  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
reverse  of  rich  in  decoration,  while  it  also  disclaims  origi- 
nality of  design,  being,  like  the  Arch  at  the  Tuilleries,  and 
the  Arco  della  Pace,  at  Milan,  a  free  imitation  of  the  Arches 
of  Constantine  and  Severus.* 

*  By  this  is  meant,  that  although  they  differ  more  or  less  in  regard  to  subordi- 
nate particulars,  as  do  the  two  Roman  structures  themselves,  they  all  resemble 
them  in  having  a  smaller  arch  on  each  side  of  the  centre  one,  and  columns  placed 
upon  pedestals,  with  the  entablature  breaking  over  them.  The  arch  of  the  Tuil- 
leries is  about  60  feet  in  breadth,  by  25^  in  depth,  and  45  high.  What  may  be 
the  dimensions  of  the  one  at  Milan,  (which  is  entirely  constructed  of  marble,  and 
was  erected  by  Cagnola,  although  not  completed  until  after  his  death,)  we  do  not 
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The  Arc}iway  forming  the  subject  of  the  present  descriji- 
tion,  and  which  was  originally  intended  as  the  royal  entrance 

knott,  (imher  than  thai  the  height  t>f  the  columnt  msy  be  kboat  38  fe«t.  Neither 
Bre  we  Me  to  iM(e  whAt  arc  Ibe  ]ii-ecise  dimedsioiis  of  (he  Arch  in  St.  Junea'a 
Park,  yet  think  tUey  must  he  considerably  less  than  tijosc  of  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantiae.  ncitivithstanding  that  Mr.  Nash,  in  his  evidence  before  the  eammittee, 
atHnned  them  to  he  '  exactly '  the  same  ;  for  that  monument  is  80  fMt  wide,  and  , 
70  high. 

The  fallowing  niemoranda  relative  to  some  of  the  principal  slmetures  of  tbe 
kind  may  prove  acceptable,  though  Ihcy  should  not  be  found  pwiicularly  scrvice- 
ahle.  Tbe  Arc  de  I'Eloile  at  Paris,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  moiiuDieDls  evor 
ereeted,  forms  a  miss  of  l-l-l  feet  by  70,  and  117  high.  Tliere  is  only  one  laige 
arch  on  the  east  and  west  fronts,  vluch  is  98  feet  high,  aud  46  wide;  and  on 
encli  of  the  lesser  sides  is  a  SDiBller  arch  (59  feet  high  by  S6  wide)  forming  a 
transienc  passage  through  the  bnildjng,  ftotu  north  to  south.  Each  of  tbe  tvro 
principal  fronts  has  a  colossal  group  of  scu1]iture  on  either  side  of  tbe  archway, 
which  nitb  their  pedestals  are  about  60  feet  high. 

The  Puerti  de  Alcala  at  Madrid,  completed  in  1788,  ti-am  the  deoigns  nt 
Sabbatini,  it  remarksble  for  its  great  eiteiit  of  front,  having  five  openings  betmecn 
attached  Ionic  columns.  Of  these  the  three  middle  ones  are  arches  of  e([ual 
dimeniions  (Tir,.  17  feel  by  34),  and  that  at  each  eud  smaller  and  square-headed. 
The  length  of  the  front  is  about  128  feel,  and  the  height  51;  or  81  including  tbe 
attic  and  sculpture  over  the  centre  arch ;  which  is  further  distingniihed  bj 
having  the  columns  on  each  side  of  it  coupled.  Further  description  is  unoecea- 
sary,  as  there  is  a  view  of  it  in  Roberts's  "  Spanish  Sketches ;"  but  owing  to  the 
minuteness  of  the  figures,  which  ought  to  serve  as  a  scale,  the  bnildii^  i*  made  to 
appear  of  greater  magnitude  than  it  actually  is,  and  the  archea  of  much  loftieT 
proportions  than  accord  with  the  measurements  above  stated. 

The  Porte  St.  Denis  at  Parii,  which,  notwithstanding  that  Qnatrem^  de  Qntncy 
ceniures  the  pyramidal  mass  charged  with  trophies  and  sculpture,  on  each  side  of 
the  arch,  as  a  moltf  daparalt,  is  in  •  style  of  noble  simplicity,  and  far  mora 
classical  in  its  taste  than  many  antique  monuments  of  its  class.  What  he  blames 
it  for  more  justly  is  the  want  of  greater  depth,  which  is  no  more  than  half 
the  opening  of  the  arch,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  front.  The  dimeosiona  are  SO 
feet  by  B5  in  height,  and  those  of  the  arch  itself  26  by  50.  The  only  thing 
which  entitles  our  Temple  Bar  to  be  named  along  with  it,  is  its  affinity  in  pcrint  of 
date,  there  being  a  diB^rence  of  only  a  very  few  years  between  the  two  itnieturea, 
although  in  r^ard  to  taste  there  seems  to  be  the  interval  of  as  many  oi 
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to  the  Palace,  through  the  gardens,  was  erected  in  1827-8, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  who  also  built  the 

In  the  Yolume  of  the  Khudozhestvennaya  Gazeta  or  Russian  Gazette  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  for  1837,  page  361,  there  is  a  long  article  on  Triumphal  Arches;  in  which 
an  account  is  given  of  some  structures  of  the  kind  in  Russia,  among  others,  of  that 
at  St.  Petersburg,  called  the  Narvsky  Gate,  originally  designed  by  Quarenghi, 
and  at  first  merely  a  temporary  construction  of  wood,  intended  to  commemorate 
the  return  of  the  army  in  1815.  This  has  since  been  entirely  rebuilt  of  stone, 
covered  with  plates  of  bronze,  of  which  material  are  the  columns,  statues,  and  all 
the  other  decorations.  As  Quarenghi's  design  is  stated  to  have  been  exactly 
followed,  we  shall  here  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  it.  According  to  the  first 
prqfetf  it  was  to  have  been  a  parallelogram  with  twenty-four  Doric  columns  on 
its  area,  so  arranged  as  to  present  six  coliunns  on  each  of  its  fronts,  and  four  on 
each  of  its  sides,  the  angles  being  filled  up  for  staircases  vnthin  them,  whereby 
the  hexastyle  sides  would  have  presented  only  three  open  intercolumns,  and  the 
others  only  one.  This  idea,  however,  was  abandoned  for  an  arch  v?ith  a  single 
opening,  very  much  resembling  in  its  general  design  that  of  Mr.  Burton ;  like 
which,  it  has  two  insulated  Corinthian  coliunns  on  a  somewhat  lower  stylobate, 
on  each  side  of  the  arch ;  the  chief  difference  being  that  instead  of  being  con- 
tinued in  an  uninterrupted  line,  the  entablature  is  in  three  divisions,  or  makes 
projecting  breaks  over  the  side  intercolumns.  The  arch  has  imposts  which  are 
continued  along  the  fronts  and  sides,  which  latter  have  each  of  them  two  insulated 
columns  vdth  a  statue  on  a  pedestal  betv^een  them.  In  one  respect  the  design  is 
less  rich  than  that  of  our  edifice,  the  columns  being  unfiuted ;  but  in  regard  to 
other  decoration  it  is  much  more  so,  for  besides  the  statues  just  referred  to  there 
are  twelve  others,  placed  before  the  attic,  viz.  foiur  in  each  of  its  fronts,  and  two 
on  each  side,  corresponding  vrith  the  columns  below.  The  compartments  between 
these  statues  are  occupied  vrith  panels  containing  inscriptions  and  reliefe,  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Victory  in  a  quadriga. 

To  facilitate  comparison  in  regard  to  dimensions,  the  principal  admeasurements 
of  both  bmldings  are  exhibited  together,  in  English  feet. 

Arch  at  Arch  in 

St.  Petersburg.    Green  Park. 

Height  of  stylobate 4.1(K                 6 

Column       33  32.2 

Entablature 6.6'                   7.3 

Attic,  including  socle,  &c.        .    .    .  I2.I(K  14. 

Quadriga  or  Car 12.2'  
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opposite  Ionic  screen  and  gateways  leading  into  Hyde  Park, 
Aithough  its  diniensions  are  considerable,  it  does  not  appear 
BO  striking  in  regard  to  size  as  it  would  do,  if  it  stood  in  a 
more  conBned  situation,  and  where  it  would  directly  termi- 
nate a  vista ;  but  independently  of  this  circumstance,  the 
situation  between  the  top  of  Constitution  Hill  and  Grosvenor 
Place  is  highly  favourable,  as  it  allows  the  building  to  be 
seen  from  so  many  different  points  of  view ;  and  in  which- 
ever direction  it  is  beheld  it  is  set  off  to  advantage  by  the 
objects  in  the  back  ground.  One  of  the  best  views  is  that 
which  takes  in  the  east  front  and  portico  of  St,  George's 
Hospital  just  behind  it,  to  the  right;  while  not  the  least  pic- 
turesque is  that  from  the  same  side  of  the  building  just 
named,  where,  owing  to  the  sudden  fall  of  the  ground  in 
Grosvenor  Place,  the  Arch  appears  elevated  on  a  terrace, 
faced  with  rusticated  masonry.  But  although  perfectly  insa- 
lated  from  other  buildings,  this  structure  is  not  placed,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  so  as  to  have  no 
appearance  of  motive  or  purpose,  especially  according  to  its 


Arch  kt  Arch  in 

St,  Peterabnrg.     Green  Put 

Entire  }i«ight  to  top  of  ittic 57.2'  59.5 

He^htofAreh        35.6'  32 

Breadth     do.  19.5'  I6.I 

Depth        do 20.5'  30.4' 

Width  of  aide  intercolumns 9.3  6 

&oat,  u  defined  bf  the  Utic     ...    60  46.6 

From  thii  it  will  be  leen  that  both  gtnicturei  ve  ver;  iie«il](  of  the  lame  height, 
thw  diffeienee  in  thst  rcBpect  being  only  2  feet  3  inchei.  Yet  altboogb  that  it 
St.  Petcraburg  ftBt  abort  of  the  other  hy  that  imall  variation,  it>  arch  ii  higher 
than  the  other  bjr  3.6' ;  to  account  for  nhich,  it  ahould  be  obaened,  that  the  vertex 
of  it)  archivolt  nearly  touches  the  aoffit  of  the  architrave.  There  ia  no  key-atone, 
but  the  q>andre1a  are  filled  up  with  ligurea  of  winged  genii — or  at  leaat  otfimale 
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first  intent,  when  it  was  to  form  the  carriage  entrance  into 
tlie  grounds  attached  to  the  Palace. 

The  plate  herewith  given  sufficiently  explains  the  design, 
both  in  regard  to  the  two  principal  elevations  and  the  plan ; 
but,  otherwise  than  as  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  latter,  it 
conveys  no  idea  of  the  eflfect  of  the  building  itself,  arising 
from  its  depth.  That  is  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be 
shown  except  by  a  perspective  view ;  yet  although  not  at- 
tempted to  be  shown,  it  is  one  that  ought  certainly  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  taken  into  account  in  estimating  this 
piece  of  architecture.  It  is  this  depth  which  gives  such  an 
air  of  dignity  and  boldness  to  the  whole  mass,  and  which 
likewise  causes  the  Archway  itself  to  appear  so  picturesque 
in  its  shadowed  perspective.  At  the  same  time  it  produces  a 
decided  contrast  between  this  and  the  opposite  structure, 
equally  favourable  to  both,  the  difference  of  character  in  de- 
sign exhibited  in  them  being  so  great  as  to  preclude  com- 
parison to  the  disparagement  of  either,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  heightens  the  variety  of  the  architectiutil  objects  here 
grouped  together. 

The  elevation  shows  the  design  as  actually  executed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  car  upon  the  attic,  there  being  nothing 
of  the  kind  at  present,  although  it  seems  it  is  now  in  con- 
templation to  erect  in  that  situation  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  Mr.  M.  C.  Wyatt  is  about 
to   undertake.*      Should  such   idea  be  carried  into  effect, 

*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  seen  the  model  or  rather  draught  of  the 
intended  figure,  put  up  on  the  top  of  the  building  by  order  of  the  office  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  and  the  public  to  judge  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  let  the  statue  be  so  placed.  In  our  opinion,  though  there 
is  authority  for  equestrian  statues  so  placed,  that  is,  with  the  animal  sideways  to 
the  front  of  the  building,  such  position  in  one  of  the  exceeding  large  dimensions 
here  proposed,  would  produce  a  disagreeable  effect,  because,  considered  with  re- 
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the  Arch  will  receive  no  little  embellisliment,  nor  perhaps 
could  the  statue  be  placed  equally  conspicuously  any  where 
else ;  most  certainly  not  at  the  same  cost,  because  here  is  a 

fcrence  (a  Hit  building,  it  would  have  no  STmmctrj  of  ontliae  u  a  msai, — no 
lidlUDce,  hut  TTould  be  much  tiller  oti  one  bide  of  the  ceatral  lin*:  than  on  the 
otlier.  Neither  ia  this  the  only  objectiou,  there  being  one  equally  strong,  if  not 
more  so,  u  regards  the  effect  that  nould  be  produced  on  the  structure  when  not 
viewed  direclly  in  front ;  for  unless  the  statue  were  placed  in  the  centre,  it  would 
took  as  if  put  out  of  the  axis  of  its  pedesUtl.  and  while  one  front  of  the  archwny 
WDiild  look  quite  loaded  by  il,  the  other  would  appear  greatly  to  need  some 
counterbalance.  The  oDly  altematiTF,  it  appears  to  us,  is  la  place  the  statue  su 
as  (hat  the  body  of  the  bor^  shall  eiteud  in  the  direction  of  the  archway,  and 
IbuB  he  m  the  ajis  of  the  building.  By  this  meanj,  the  front  ot  the  animal  and 
stutue  on  il,  woiilil  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  building — as  is  the  case  with  the  c«i 
and  figure  in  the  engraving.  Another  BdyantsLgc  would  be,  that  being  seen  fore- 
shortened in  &ont,  it  would  appear  less  heavy  and  cumhertome  in  companuD 
with  the  Buhstructure.  Furthermore,  there  would  then  be  an  opportunity  of  fonu- 
ing  a  pyramidal  group,  by  adding  an  attendant  figin-e  on  each  side  of  the  horse, — 
one  representing  Victory,  the  other  Fame. 

Placed  in  the  axis  of  the  building,  the  statue  would  nearly  occupy  the  eotiie 
depth  of  the  attic  from  one  front  to  the  other :  tlierefore  if  placed  upon  a  Hicle  of 
sufficient  height,  even  the  bot»^'s  feet  would  be  vi&itile ; — the  socle  being  made  to 
take  a  carved  sweep  upwardi  from  its  basis  on  the  attic- 
There  is,  indeed,  one  most  awful  objection  likely  to  be  made  by  certain  wiie- 
acres,  namely,  that  were  it  so  placed,  the  bock  of  the  statue  would  be  tunwd  to- 
wards the  Palace  1  Now,  u  to  how  far  the  rigour  and  punctilio  of  etiquette  may 
extend  in  ancb  matters,  we  confeu  our  ignorance,  but  it  appear*  to  u«  that,  con- 
sidering the  distance  between  the  Arch  and  the  Palace,  the  offence  gainst  eti- 
quette would  be  *  triflii^  one ;  beudes  which,  a  precedent  might  be  found  that 
would  justify  it,  namely,  that  aflbrded  by  her  Majesty's  own  state  carriage,  for 
there  the  coachman  and  postilions  are,  in  defiance  of  all  courtly  etiquette,  al- 
lowed to  turn  their  backs  upon  royalty,  nor  are  the  horses  hameued  to  the 
tehicle  with  their  tails  (bremoat.  Should  this  not  be  deemed  a  cue  saffidently 
tn  pMnt,  we  will  quote  another  from  Goldamitb,  that  ought  to  overcome  all  uneaif 
scruples  as  to  any  disrespectftd  breach  of  punctilio;  foiin  ipetldng  of  good  Madam 
Bloiae,  he  infortns  us  that 

"  The  King  himself  didJbBeiB  her 
When  she  did  walk— i^rf." 
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pedestal  already  provided  for  it ;  although  owing  to  the  height 
to  which  it  will  be  elevated,  the  figure  may  require  to  be  of 
more  colossal  size  than  might  else  be  considered  necessary. 
The  erection  of  the  statue  will  most  probably  lead  to  some 
decoration  of  the  attic  itself;  though  not,  perhaps,  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  original  design,  according  to  which  it  was 
to  have  been  enriched  with  a  continued  series  of  bas-reliefs 
around  it,  similar  to  that  over  the  entrance  into  Hyde  Park. 
There  was  also  to  have  been  a  statue  over  each  column,  and 
trophies  against  the  wall  between  the  pilasters  behind  the  co- 
lumns. In  fact,  the  Arch  has  been  described  as  being  actually 
so  adorned  (see  Jones's  ^London'),  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  people  would  believe  such  testimony,  rather  than  that 
of  their  own  eye-sight. 

The  entablature  being  continued  unbroken  over  the  columns 
conduces  to  simplicity  both  of  lines  and  shadows ;  yet  it  is 
not  entirely  free  from  objection,  because  it  occasions  the  cen- 
tre intercolumn  to  appear  disagreeably  wide,  and  the  enta- 
blature above  it  not  duly  supported.  The  case  indeed  is  one 
which  presents  only  an  alternative  of  evils ;  but  it  may  be 
allowed  to  be  a  question  whether  it  might  not  have  been  better 
to  couple  the  columns,  placing  two  pair  on  each  side  of  the 
Arch,  and  so  extend  them  along  the  whole  front ;  or  else, 
not  to  have  brought  them  so  forward,  but  coupled  them  with 
their  respective  pilasters  behind  them ;  or,  again,  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  advisable,  as  the  entablature  was  not 
to  be  broken,  to  have  resorted  at  once  to  engaged  three- 
quarter  columns,  as  excused  by  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances. But  then  (as  will  be  seen  by  considering  the  plan) 
we  should  have  entirely  lost  the  variety  and  pleasing  combi- 
nation now  produced  by  the  different  masses  of  entablature ; 
so  that  hence  would  arise  another  question,  namely,  whether 
keeping  the  entablature  and  columns  as  they  now  are,  it 
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nve  been  &s  well  to  bring  forward  the  Arch  and 

Bters  un  each  side  of  it,  so  that  these  latt«r  would 

vn      mediately  behind  the  columne.     These  diverse 

ations  are  so  perplexing,  that  we  ought  perhaps  to 

.lie  matter  by  acquiescing  at  once  in  the  mode  actually 

I    At.  Burton,  as  being,  if  not  perfectly  unescep- 

not    at    all    more    exceptionable    than     any    other 

rhave  been  substituted  for  it,  and  as  certainly 
Dded  with  much  beauty  as  well  as  novelty  of  clia- 
d       r. 

Here  is  novation,  however,  which,  while  it  is  en- 

matter  (  oice,  by  no  means  conduces  to  any  degree 
auty ;  nan  ,  the  omission  of  the  appearance  of  key- 
,  and  ol       posts  to  the  Arch.* 

the  architect  has  done  the  same  thing  in  the  opposite 
3way,  it  is  to  be  presumed  lie  considers  it  an  improve- 
npint ;  but  in  our  eyes,  tlie  want  of  imposts  especially  not 
■  destroys  distiTictness  of  articulation— if  the  terra  may 
allowed,  but  seems  to  point  to  a  style  different  from  any 
in  which  the  Grecian   or  Roman  orders  are  employed ;  re- 
sembUng  what,  in  the  pointed  style,  Mr.  Willis  terms  *  con- 
tinuous imposts.'     Whether  the  objection  be  one  in  which 
others  will  coincide  with  us  or  not,  it  is  one  we  think  proper  to 
advert  to ;  but  we  willingly  acknowledge  that  with  that  single 
exception,  we  see  nothing  to  disapprove  of,  but  very  much 
to  admire  in  the  Archway  itself.     Owing  to  its  great  depth,  a 
circumstance  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called,  it 
has  much  riclmeas  of  perspective  effect,  for  which  it  is  not  a 
little  indebted  to  the  lacunaria  or  coffering  of  its  soffit, — an 

*  Aiches  of  this  fuhioo  without  impiMtt,  tuid  tuving  thdr  archivalt  cootiiraed 
Terticil!;  tiong  their  j«mbi,  were  greatly  *Acted  b;  Soane,  u  nay  be  wen  by 
hia  deiigD*,  Mine  of  which  conaiat  of  little  cIk,  io  that  «t  an;  nte  that  wm 
nothing  spoiled  by  them. 
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embellishment  that  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  here^  because 
not  being  expressed  in  the  plan^  it  might  not  be  supposed  to 
exist.  And  were  there  no  other  difference  between  them, 
this  is  one  which  renders  this  Arch  superior  to  that  in  front 
of  the  Palace.  How  it  was  that  coffers  were  omitted  in  the 
latter,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  since  it  can  hardly  have 
been  out  of  too  tender  regard  to  economy. 

It  is  this  depth  of  archway  that  gives  the  whole  structure 
the  character  of  being  not  a  mere  ornamental  passage  only, 
but  a  gate-house ;  which  is  further  indicated  by  the  entrances 
within  it,  showing  that  it  contains  accommodation  for  a  guard 
or  keeper  stationed  there :  nor  is  it  necessary  to  remark,  how 
vastly  superior  such  an  arrangement  is  to  the  usual  one,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  small  dwelling  or  lodge  is  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  gateway,  with,  frequently,  no  other  connexion 
than  that  of  palisading  between  them.* 

Neither  has  the  necessity  for  admitting  light  to  the  rooms 

*  The  display  aimed  at  in  designs  of  the  kind  frequently  servei  no  other  pur- 
pose, than  to  make  us  feel  the  very  great  disproportion  between  the  pretension  of 
the  composition,  and  the  pettiness,  insignificance,  triviality — not  to  say  meanness, 
of  many  of  the  individual  features. — The  entrance  to  Sion  Park,  by  Adam,  is  a 
mere  fence  or  screen,  the  arch  having  no  more  thickness  than  if  it  were  cut  out 
of  a  wall.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  looks  all  the  lighter  in  consequence ;  yet 
so  far  from  implying  merit,  as  where  the  term  is  employed  to  convey  the  idea 
opposed  to  heaviness,  such  lightness  amounts  to  a  positive  defect,  it  being,  in  fact, 
the  absense  of  that  solidity  the  eye  naturally  demands ;  or  in  other  words,  it  is 
no  better  than  downright  flimsiness.  There  ought  certainly  to  have  been  a 
double  colonnade,  forming  a  corridor  connecting  the  arch  and  the  lodges,  for  at 
present  the  latter  are  inconveniently  disunited  from  the  entrance ;  and  if  it  was 
owing  to  considerations  of  expense  that  this  was  not  done,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  compressed  the  design,  placing  only  two  columns  instead  of  four  on 
each  side  of  the  gate :  thus  vnth  the  same  number  of  columns  a  covered  way  could 
have  been  formed  extending  on  each  tide  from  the  entrance  to  the  lodges,  which, 
leaving  convenience  or  the  semblance  of  it  out  of  the  question,  would  have  been 
infinitely  better. 
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within  the  hidges  been  attended  with  any  detriment  to  the 
moaumental  character  of  the  structure,  there  being  appa- 
rently only  a  single  window  in  each  of  the  lateral  fronts, 
which,  by  contrast,  serves  rather  to  set  off  than  to  disturb 
the  breadth  of  surface,  while  the  very  great  depth  of  reveal, 
owing  to  the  window  itself  being  set  so  far  back  within  the 
wall,  gives  the  idea  of  unusual  massiveness  of  construction, 
and  causes  the  window,  when  viewed  very  obUquely,  to 
appear  no  more  than  a  niche.  On  each  of  the  lateral  faces 
of  the  structure  there  is  an  oblong  panel  of  scroll  foliage, 
which,  as  it  consists  of  open-work,  serves  to  admit  light  into 
the  upper  chambers.  By  this,  we  believe,  entirely  novel,  and 
certainly  ingenious  contrivance,  the  upper  window  or  win- 
dows are  sufficiently  masked  to  prevent  their  showing  them- 
selves as  such.  It  is  true,  the  artihce  cannot  escape  being 
detected,  but  when  discovered,  it  excites  approbation  rather 
than  censure.  Perhaps  it  would  scarcely  have  been  dis- 
covered at  all  had  the  glass  behind  the  foliage  been  ground, 
and  put  with  the  rough  surface  outwards,  or  else  received 
externally  a  semi  transparent  coat  of  stone  colour.  W'hether 
there  was  any  actual  necessity  for  windows  at  all  behind  those 
panels,  or  what  there  was  to  prevent  the  upper  rooms  being  lit 
by  skyhghts,  we  know  not ;  but  even  supposing  there  to  be 
other  rooms  still  higher  up  within  the  attic,  and  so  hghted, 
yet  still  there  might  have  been  narrow  skylights  or  glazed 
panels,  behind  the  cornice  and  blocking-course  along  the 
sides,  where  they  advance  before  the  attic.  The  architect 
might  have  very  sufficient  reasons  for  what  he  has  done,  al- 
though they  are  unknown  to  us ;  nor  do  we  at  all  regret  that 
he  has  adopted  tlie  mode  described,  since  the  idea  is  one  of 
great  merit — one  that  shows  more  than  ordinary  dexterity  of 
invention  and  application. 

The   bronze  open-work  gates,  which   were   executed   by 
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Bramah, — and,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  after  Mr.  Burton's 
own  designs,  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  general  magnifi- 
cence of  character  which  stamps  this  Archway.  Some,  in- 
deed,  have  laid  to  its  charge  a  very  great  fault,  so  extraor- 
dinary that  there  is  no  other  building  in  the  metropolis,  or 
we  may  say,  in  the  kingdom,  that  can  be  reproached  with  it ; 
for  during  some  discussion  relative  to  placing  the  Wellington 
statue  on  the  top  of  the  Archway,  some  noble  lord,  whose 
name  was  not  given  by  the  newspapers,  asserted  that  the 
building  was  aLready  too — colossal! 

EDITOR. 
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SIR  J.   SOANE^S   HOUSE   AND   MUSEUM. 

Wb  an  now  arrired  at  a  singularly  ticklish  and  perplexing 
wabjtctr—perfiexing,  if  on  no  other  account^  because  we  have 
bem  qnite  at  a  loss  in  wliat  division  of  this  work  to  [; 
it  bcong  nodur  a  public  nor  a  private  building,  but  so 
■tnnge  ui  antMnaly  compounded  of  both,  that  we  ought  to 
hare  fonati  aa  Epicene  section  on  purpose  for  it,  nnd  put 
ft Hicsb  in  aolitaiy  distinction  '^  apart  from  the  meaner  herd." 
As  a  Public  MoMQin,  it  ought  immediately  to  have  followed 
the  account  of  dw  Ritish  Museum ;  but  then  some  people 
might  have  said  tliat  die  juxtaposition  was  a  very  ill-natured 
and  mahcimia  One— it  would  have  been  like  asking  a  dwarf 
tu  walk  arm  in  ann  with  a  giant.  The  one  is  a  great  public 
institution  fmij  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  the  other  is — 
we  know  not  what, — a  perfect  nondescript — a  soi-duant  pub- 
lic museum,  a  munificent  ^ft  to  the  nation,  with  merely  this 
little  qualifying  condition,  that  no  one  shall  be  suffered  to 
have  access  to  it,  except  on  two  days  in  a  week  during  three 
months  in  the  year,  that  is,  just  twenty-four  days  out  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  and  not  even  so  many,  should 
any  of  the  allotted  days  happen  to  prove  rainy  ones.  Aa  if 
these  restrictions  were  insufficient — partook  too  much  of 
excessive  indulgence  and  liberality,  the  show-rime  is  limited 
to  about  five  hours  each  of  those  days,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  persons  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  once.*     Muni- 

*  This  iMt  U  perhaps  a  prudent  and  indispensably  neceiury  regulation ;  for  tbe 
place  is  to  conflneil  and  so  gimereei,  thai  to  admit  a  greater  number  at  one  time 
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ficence,  thy  name  is  moonshine! — a  more  arrant  piece  of 
moonshine  and  solemn  himibug  than  the  Soanean  donation 
was  never  before  offered  to  the  public. 

Well  does  the  donation  deserve  to  be  styled  an  extraor- 
dinary one,  it  being  most  unprecedented  in  character.  Pro- 
digious was  the  fuss  and  preparation  with  which  the  act  of 
unheard-of  liberality  was  trumpeted  forth  to  the  admiring 
world ;  one  would  imagine  that  nothing  at  all  similar  to  such 
instance  of  public  spirit  was  any  where  upon  record.  When  a 
private  American  citizen  bequeathed  eight  millions  of  dollars, 
or  nearly  two  millions  sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  Girard  College  for  Orphans  at  Philadelphia ;  when  Stadel, 
the  Frankfort  banker,  bequeathed  not  only  all  his  pictures 
and  paintings,  but  a  million  and  half  of  florins  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  public  museum;  when  Canova 
devoted,  even  during  his  life-time,  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  property  to  the  erection  of  a  splendid  church ;  when  a 
public-spirited  Irish  architect  built  a  handsome  structure 
entirely  at  his  own  cost,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Dublin 
Academy,  people  took  it  as  little  more  than  matter  of  course; 
but  when  Sir  John  Soane  made  a  formal  donation  of  his 
museum  to  the  public,  it  was  regarded  as  something  so  pre- 
ternatural that  they  could  not  tell  whether  they  ought  most 
to  extol  or  to  censure  such  prodigal  munificence. 

The  public  have  by  this  time  discovered  how  very  little 
they  have  to  be  thankful  for,  what  a  mere  shadow  of  a  dona- 
tion it  is  they  have  received — what  a  dog-in-the-manger 
sort  of  gift  has  been  presented  to  them.  A  gift  fettered  by 
such  preposterous  and  extravagantly  capricious  restrictions 
as  to  be  rendered  qidte  unavailable  for  any  purpose  of  real 

would  be  found  highly  inconvenient.    Yet  this  is  surely  only  tn  additional  reason 
wherefore  it  should  be  opened  every  day  throughout  the  year,  except  Sundays. 
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8er\'ice,  ought  to  be  rejected  as  being  nothing  better  than 
mockery.     If  the  museum  is  to  be  really  public  property,  Uie 
claim  of  the  public  to  the  free  iise  of  it  ought  to  be  made  | 
paramount  to  any  other  claim,  and  all  other  considerations. 

If  the  juggling  conditions  which  virtually  withhold  it  from 
the  public  cannot  be  set  aside,  the  sooner  all  title  to  any  I 
share  in  it  is  renounced,  the  better ;  for  miserably  small  indeed 
is  the  share  that  has  fallen  to  their  lot.     If  the  house  was  re- 
quired for  other  purposes,  that  was  sufficient  reason  why  the 
dfinor  should  have  directed  his  collection  to  be   placed   in  i 
tlie  British  Museum,  where  it  would  have  been  accessible  I 
to  all,  without  imposing  inconvenience  upon  any  one ;  and 
would  moreover  have  been  far  more  safe  than  it  can  be  at 
present,  for  whatever  precaution  may  be  taken  on  the  pre- 
mises tliemselves  against  lire,  should  one  happen  to  break 
out  in  either  of  the  adjoining  houses,  the  Soanean  Museum 
might  be  very  greatly  damaged,  if  not  entirely  destroyed. 
The  place  is  still  more  in  danger  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
owing  to  the  museum  part  being  separated  from  the  opposite 
premises  in  the  rear  merely  by  a  narrow  lane,  filled  with  just  | 
the  kind  of  tenements  and  workshops  where  fires  are  most  I 
likely  of  all  to  occur.     In  comparison  therefore  to  what  it  I 
would  be  in  such  a  building  as  the  British  Museum,  the  | 
collection  is  now  a  hundred-fold  more  exposed  to  accident. 

Still   in   case   any   thing  of  the  kind  should  occur  and  | 
destroy  the  Soanean  Museum,  the  public  might  easily  console  | 
themselves,  by  computing  how  very  little  they  had  lost,  or  I 
rather  how  much  they  had  gained,  by  having  got  nd  of  a  I 
bad  bargain.     Nay,  people  seem  already  quite  to  have  for- 
gotten this  noble  donation ;  for  did  it  continue  to  excite  any 
interest,  some  determined  attempt  would,  no  doubt,  be  made 
to  obtain  free  and  unlimited  use  of  the  Museum  and  its  i 
contents.     It  may  fwrly  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  1 
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Sir  J.  Soane  has  not  actually  out-stratagemed  himself  by  his 
Jesuitical  manoeuvring. 

After  this  proem  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  write  an  iloge  upon  the  late  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture, and  therefore  as  it  is  perfectly  optional  on  our  part 
whether  we  choose  to  do  so  or  not,  we  shall  not  attempt  any 
biography  of  him,  but  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  he 
was  bom  at  Reading,  in  1752,  and  died  at  his  house  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  Jan.  20th,  1837.*  This  last  sentence 
reminds  us  of  what  the  reader  will  begin  to  think  has  alto- 
gether escaped  our  recollection,  namely,  that  it  is  of  this 
house  we  have  now  to  give  some  account. 

In  the  year  1812,  this  and  the  house  adjoining  it  on  each 
side  were  erected  by  the  architect  himself  on  a  piece  of  free- 
hold property  of  his  own,  having  a  frontage  of  88  feet,  and 
about  ten  feet  less  in  depth,  it  being  boimded  on  the  north 
side  by  the  narrow  lane  which  delights  in  the  incongruous 
name  of  Whetstone  Park.  Without  the  assistance  of  a  plan, 
we  cannot  attempt  to  do  more  than  give  a  very  summary 
description,  more  particularly  in  this  case,  where  there  are 
so  many  petty  divisions  and  small  recesses,  that  a  full  de- 
scription would  be  more  likely  to  prove  tedious  than  intel- 
ligible.   The  front  of  this  centre  house  t  of  the  three  men- 

*  Even  this  brief  tombstone-record  is  more  than  be  has  obtained  at  the  hands 
of  his  attached  and  devoted  friend  Mr.  Britton ;  for  mirabUe  dictu,  that  gentleman 
has  thought  proper  to  exclude  Sir  John  from  a  niche  in  his  'Dictionary  of 
Architecture/  although  he  has  there  found  room  for  not  a  few  Nominum  Umbra, 
Alas !  that  it  should  come  to  this,  after  so  many  public  professions  of  regard  and 
veneration  for  "  my  much  esteemed  friend  Sir  John  Soane"  ! 

t  To  us  it  appears  rather  strange  that  Sir  John  did  not  appropriate  to  himself 
all  the  three  houses,  had  which  been  done,  the  centre  one  might  have  been  made 
a  residence  quite  independent  of,  and  yet  communicating  with,  the  gallery  portion, 
which  would  then  have  enclosed  it.  This  extension  might  have  been  accomplished 
without  at  all  interfering  with  what  had  been  previously  done,  and  besides  afford- 
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tuned  OBM  u  not  above  32  feet  wide ;  but  on  the  lower  floor  ' 
itocciqHW  theivliole  depth  of  the  ground,  with  the  exception 
<d  m  nnall  oonit  (about  15  x  1 1)  which  inten^enes  between 
die  dwdllng-henK  part  of  the  building  and  the  rauseum 
bdiind  iL  ^mb  Uie  exception  of  a  small  vestibule  and  stair- 
OMB  beyond  i^  the  whole  space  between  the  front  and  the 
inner  oomt  is  occupied  by  a  single  room  3?  feet  by  22,  the 
length  bang  in  tbe  direction  of  north  and  south.  As  it  is 
(Hily  IS  feet  bi^  and  would  therefore  be  low  in  proportiou 
to  ita  breadth,  it  il  divided  into  two  compartments,  of  which 
ihat  in  front  bu  two  windows,  the  other  a  single  lai^e 
inndow  looking  into  the  court,  in  which  are  some  fragments 
of  ■ndiitaotiire.  This  room  served  the  double  purpose  of 
tilnmry  end  ^ning-room,  and  over  it  are  the  front  and  back 
drawing'40onii. 

On  eecb  nde  of  the  window  towards  the  court,  is  a  door,  that 
<n  the  eut  limiting  into  two  cabinets,  or  study  and  dressing- 
X00in>  throog^  which  the  gallery  or  museum  may  be  reached  ; 
the  other  into  tbe  room  shown  in  the  first  plate,  where  is  seen 
the  eaat  mde  or  that  next  the  court,  with  the  windows  look- 
ing into  it,  the  larger  one  of  which  has  in  its  centre  a  single 
piece  of  plate  glass.  Besides  these  there  are  other  windows 
or  skylights  above  the  arches  of  the  ceding,  which  throw 
down  hght  on  the  book-cases  and  framed  architectural  draw- 
ings. This  room,  which  is  19  feet  by  11.6',  has  no  fewer 
than  seven  doors,  yet  so  disposed  and  designed  as  to  con- 
duce to  architectural  symmetry  and  effect.     Of  those  on  the 


ing  the  opportunity  of  giving  »n  ap[nopri*te  &f  ode  to  the  whole  exterior  of  what 
il  now  three  aepBrate  dweUing-faouscB,  would  have  provided  adequate  accomiDo- 
dation  for  the  public,  who  might  then  have  been  admitted  at  all  timea,  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience ;  and  there  might  have  been  reading-rooms  on  the 
upper  floor,  where  those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lihrary  might  havQ 
pursued  their  studies  without  interruption  from  the  other  visitoi^ 
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south  side,  one  communicates  with  the  vestibule,  the  other 
with  the  front  room ;  the  two  opposite  both  open  into  the 
museum;  that  on  the  window  side  leads  into  the  same 
through  a  recess ;  while  that  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place 
opens  into  a  small  book  closet  or  cabinet  lighted  from  above : 
these  latter  are  most  happily  imagined  and  exceedingly 
striking  in  effect.  It  was  in  such  little  picturesque  and  well- 
studied  contrivances  as  these  that  the  late  professor  dis- 
played his  peculiar  forte.  This  room  may  be  considered  as 
the  ante-room  to  the  museum,  there  being  no  other  way  of 
passing  to  the  latter  from  the  vestibule. 

The  Museum  at  one  time  occupied  the  whole  length  from 
east  and  west  behind  the  three  houses,  but  some  years  ago  it 
was  abridged  by  the  room  or  cabinet  at  the  western  end 
being  added  to  the  house  on  that  side.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  length  is  now  reduced  to  71  feet ;  and  the  room  shown 
in  the  second  plate  no  longer  exists.  Perhaps  this  circum- 
stance may  give  that  subject  an  additional  value  in  the  eyes 
of  some  persons ;  but  it  is  drawn  so  grossly  out  of  perspective 
as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  room  treble  the  length  of  what  the 
one  there  shown  really  was.  In  proof  of  this  it  needs  merely 
to  be  stated  that  the  pictures  seen  opposite  the  window  were  > 
intended  for  those  of  the  ^  Rakers  Progress,^  which  are  but 
very  little  wider  than  they  are  high,  but  here  look  about 
four  times  as  wide  as  they  are  deep.  Although  the  extreme 
length  of  the  museum  is  that  above  stated,  and  the  average 
width  about  15  feet,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  forms  a 
single  gallery  of  those  dimensions :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  cut 
up  into  a  niunber  of  divisions  of  various  heights,  and  so  dis- 
posed as  to  look  like  so  many  separate  parts,  the  result  of 
casual  alterations  made  frt)m  time  to  time  without  any  attempt 
at  unity.  Beginning  at  the  west  end,  there  is  a  recess  about 
six  feet  deep,  formerly  that  in  the  picture  cabinet  just  spoken 
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of  as  the  Bubject  of  the  second  plate ;  that  side  of  it  iii  which 
tlie  door  is  having  been  taken  away,  to  open  it  to  what  is 
now  tlie  principal  division  of  the  gallery.  This  latter  is  about 
li>  feet  by  15,  and  20  high  to  the  summit  of  the  lantern  sky- 
light ;  but  the  floor  forms  merely  a  gallery  from  which  we 
look  down  into  the  lower  space  or  chamber  on  the  level  of 
the  offices  in  the  basement,  which  contains  the  Belzoni  sar- 
taphM^oM.  ArUmr  Toaag  i^  Art  dw  lomv  tarn  vi  tta 
ctitntm  lutU  at  Hdkhm  ktob  like  liMa  man  than  a  ImA, 
iriiwn  Men  from  tfaa  giUflrj  of  4w  vpfm  floari  lAst  dim 
vonld  he  hn«  nid  ol  tUi  nrDOjphagBa  ■*fn*f  in  die 
SouewUiHMini?  PeriHpe,tlutltklu>dfy1ii(eBni^  for 
Kwnhurtiib.  Nerertiielew,  MtMUMfcti%itiB«we»pMMge 
of  htxAf  two  bat  on  Um  lidee  of  the  gillary. 

T»  Oo  pnaedbig  dmBon  eoooeedi  tibnt  portidB  of  die 
Mveevin  (90  bat  in  etteot)  iridtdi  liM  mi  xcpftt  'warn,  onr 
%  need  bjr  die  ordiiteot  m  tut  office.  Iti  oeffing  ie  Mq>- 
ported  by  four  imall  CorinUuinoohimnam  cediHd^onlj' 
8  feet  hi^,  end  leaving  a  pawige  in  dw  eentre  litde  noon 
than  S  feet  wide.  In  proportion  to  the  size  and  height,  the 
columns  are  too  few  in  number  to  produce — if  such  was 
intended,  the  appearance  of  a  centre  avenue  flanked  by  them, 
being  now  spaced  so  exceedingly  wide  apart  as  to  look  only 
hke  props  put  at  intervals  beneath  the  ceiling.  Yet  if  not  at 
all  crowded  with  columns,  this  part  of  the  gallery  is  so  filled 
with  cases  and  stands,  models  and  casts,  as  to  look  quite 
choked  up  by,  and  encumbered  with  them.  Consequently, 
as  br  as  general  effect  is  concerned,  there  is  no  more  nor  of  a 
superior  kind  to  what  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  sculptor's 
studio,  far  less  indeed  than  there  is  in  many  "show-rooms;** 
those  for  instance  of  Messrs.  Browne  and  Co.,  University 
Street,  in  whose  larger  gallery  the  whole  of  the  Soanean 
Museum  might  stand  under  cover,  leaving  a  much  wider 
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passage  around  it  than  any  which  it  contains  within  itself. 
Between  the  preceding  division  of  the  gallery  and  picture 
cabinet^  is  a  small  corridor  or  narrow  vestibule  widi  a  stair- 
case leading  up  to  the  office  over  the  former^  and  down  to 
the  room  beneath  the  latter. 

The  Picture  Cabinet^  which  gives  so  much  picturesque 
effect  to  the  vista  from  the  gallery,  through  the  corridor, 
(for  when  shut,  a  view  is  admitted  into  it  through  a  large 
panel  of  plate  glass  in  the  door,)  is  unquestionably  the  most 
striking  and  perfect  piece  in  the  whole  design.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  house  and  museum,  we  meet  with  many 
valuable  and  original  ideas — ^much  fancy  and  invention,  yet 
so  exhibited  as  to  afford  nothing  more  than  a  variety 
of  detached,  desultory,  fragmentary,  studies,  and,  in  the 
phraseology  of  artists,  exceedingly  happy  bits.  There  we 
perceive  what  might  be  done,  what  novel  and  beautiful 
effects  might  be  obtained  by  applying  and  expanding  the 
same  ideas,  and  developing  them  more  perfectly.  Here 
we  behold  what  is  done :  the  result  is  an  architectural  bijoUf 
whose  value  is  to  be  computed,  like  that  of  diamonds,  not 
by  cubic  feet,  but  by  carats.  There  is  much  in  it  that  must 
be  caviare  to  those  who  dare  not  venture  to  admire  without 
first  consulting  authorities  and  asking  leave  of  precedent* 
They  perceive  that  this  thing  does  not  conform  with  what  is 
usually  done  in  similar  cases;  that  another  seems  to  run 
quite  counter  to  general  practice :  they  are  staggered,  bewild- 
ered, their  criticism  becomes  confounded;  they  know  not 
how  to  praise,  and  they  are  equally  at  loss  how  to  condemn 
what  is  so  new  that  there  is  no  standard  of  ^  legal  measure,^ 
by  which  to  test  it.  In  our  opinion  this  cabinet  has  the 
merit  of  being  almost  perfectly  sui  generis  in  the  idea  and  its 
execution,  and  singularly  fascinating  in  effect;  and  as  after 
what  we  have  said  we  cannot  possibly  be  suspected  of  enter- 
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tuning  any  gmt  erteem  tar  Sir  John  Soane'a  character  as  a 
nun,  our  tntimony  in  finOur  of  this  specimen  of  )iis  pro- 
fonionnl  talent  vill  at  all  events  pass  unquestioned  on  the 
■oon  of  nncerit)'.  We  bIhiII  not  enter  into  any  particular 
;  for  to  be  intelligible,  it  would  require  to  be 
1  by  very  minnte  description,  which  would  in  turn 
nqnin  to  be  intorprated  by  plan  and  sections ;  since  such 
dmwingB  wonldbe dw  only  intelligible  description  of  such  a 
•abject.  We  dull  tbenfiwe  content  ourselves  with  stating 
tfut  thia  aUnuUve  "architectural  episode"  is  a.  very  small 
^WC^  bong  cioly  ISpff*  xlS.6',  and  comparatively  very  lofty, 
being  3S  feet  bjgh.  It  ia  lighted  entirely  from  above ;  partly 
from  the  cwling  and  partly  by  vertical  lights  or  glazed  panels 
alcHig  the  upper  pert  of  three  of  its  sides.  Tlie  whole  is  so 
mil  managed  iha^  onnanal  as  the  proportions  are,  especially 
for  any  room  of  the  kind,  tbia  cabinet  doea  not  kx^c  at-aB^ 
loftier  tiun  it  on^t  to  be— that  is,  ao  aa  to  mahi  4i  baof 
it  would  be  improved  by  being  aomewhat  lower.  Abav*  A* 
dado,  on  three  of  the  aidea,  are  folding  ahttttera  iOSf  lii|^ 
on  which  the  pictures  are  hung,  and  which,  upon  being 
opened,  exhibit  others  at  the  back  of  the  shutters,  and  on 
the  real  wall  behind.  By  this  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
pleasing  contrivance,  three  surfaces  for  hanging  pictures 
gainst  are  obt^ned,  instead  of  a  single  one.  Yet  although 
highly  deserving  of  being  adopted,  it  is  chiefly  fitted  for  a 
cabinet  appropriated  entirely  to  pictures.*  On  the  south  side 

*  The  Buue  idea,  bowever,  migbt  be  carried  on  further,  and  applied  with  vuioiu 
modificatiooa.  For  instance,  a  rooiD  might  be  made  ta  aasver  the  double  pnrpoie 
of  picture  cabiaet  and  library,  by  having  shutters  of  a  aitnilar  kind,  bc&re  shelves 
for  books  on  the  walls.  Or  •  UDall  libraiy  or  study  migbt  be  rendered  capable  of 
containing  double  or  nearly  treble  the  number  of  books  it  otherwise  could,  b; 
being  divided  into  namnv  compartments,  each  of  which  would  bare  an  external 
fold  or  shutter,  shelved  either  on  one  or  bolb  sides.     Each  fold  should  be  made 
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of  the  room  these  folds  or  wall-valviB — as,  for  want  of  a  more 
definite  term,  they  might  be  called,  are  doubled,  and  when 
the  second  pair  are  opened,  instead  of  finding  a  wall  lined 
with  pictures  behind  it,  the  whole  apartment  is,  in  a  manner, 
suddenly  changed — ^at  least  in  regard  to  character,  by  the 
disclosure  of  a  very  scenic  space  beyond  it,  or  rather  two 
spaces,  the  further  one  of  which  has  a  painted  window,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  bay  to  the  first  one.  Both  of  them  are  lined 
with  pictures  and  framed  drawings,  and  constitute  the  upper 
part  of  the  recess  or  bay  in  the  room  beneath  the  picture 
cabinet ;  consequently  a  view  doionwards  into  the  lower  part 
of  that  bay  is  also  obtained.  This  contrivance  was  Sir  John^s 
grand  coup  de  thedtre  in  the  architecture  of  his  house ;  and 
although  when  once  seen  it  may  appear  so  simple  in  itself 
that  the  chief  wonder  is  that  nothing  of  the  sort  should  have 
long  ago  suggested  itself,  instead  of  its  being  therefore  of 
less  interest  and  merit,  so  much  the  greater  praise  is  due  to 
it  for  showing  us  a  piece  of  design  in  interior  architecture 
formed  upon  a  disposition  in  plan  that  had  previously  been 
quite  overlooked.  Now  that  the  thing  has  been  once  done, 
it  may  easily  be  imitated  with  infinite  modifications,  and  ex- 
tended and  improved  upon  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Neither 
does  it  in  the  least  detract  from  the  value  of  this  example 
that  it  is  applicable  to  any  situation,  no  matter  how  confined 
or  disagreeable  in  itself;  it  being  one  totally  independent  of 
all  external  aids,  advantages,  and  accompaniments.  Had 
Whetstone  Park  been  an  Arcadian  paradise  of  lawns  and 
groves,  the  probability  is  that  nothing  of  the  kind  we  now 
behold   would   have   been   attempted   or  even   thought  of. 


to  lock  up,  80  that  the  more  valuable  books  might  be  put  on  the  umer  shelves 
and  secured.  Or,  the  outer-folds  might  be  glazed  cases  on  hinges,  to  contain 
all  the  best  bound  books,  and  the  rest  urould  be  shut  up  from  sight. 
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■  Jierefore,  that  Park  is  t}ie  very  reverse  of  what 

Its  name  indicates ;  on  which  account  it  became  imperatively 
necessary — a  conditio  xine  grid  non,  to  shut  it  out  from  sight, 
_and  blot  it  out  from  the  imagination;  and  most  successful 
i  happy  is  the  idea  which  has  resulted  from  it. 
Here  we  break  oflF  our  description,  such  as  it  has  been, 
sing  om^elves  from  extending  it  to  the  room  beneath 
ture  cabinet,  once   termed  the   "Monk's  Parlour," 
vards   still   more  fantastit-ally  designated   by  the 
yglot  title  of  the  "  Parloir  of  Padre  Giovanni !"     For  the 
ion  of  this  parlour,  and  of  the  "  monk's  cell,  oratory, 
I  grave,"  we  refer  to  the  account  given  by  Sir  J.  Soane 
self,  in  the  volume  printed  by  him  for  private  distribution, 
ort  time  before  his  death.     Neither  do  we  say  any  thing 
the  contents  of  the  museum,  of  the  various  articles  of  virtu 
ttered  through  the  other  rooms  of  the  house ;  me  ely  re- 
rking  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Hogarths,  and  the 
tenaletti,  the  pictures  are  by  no  means  of  first-rate  quality. 
^^  Plans  of  the  dwelling-house  and  museum,  together  with 
sections  and  views  of  the  cabinet,  may  be  found  in  the  Trork 
published  by  Mr.  Britton  onder  the  more  rechercki  than 
appoiite  title  of  "The  Union  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting,'  the  greater  part  of  which  was  penned  by  the  pre- 
sent writer,  whose  name  wot  to  have  appeared  on  the  title- 
page, — ^but  Dia  aliter  viaum  est.  However,  as  he  is  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  least  cause  of  any  concerned  in  the  matter,  now 
to  regret  the  omission,  he  makes  no  farther  comment  on  it. 
And  he  would  be  the  last  to  deny  or  call  in  question  Sir  John 
Soane*s  professional  talent  in  that  department  of  his  art, 
which,   if  not  the  highest,  is  one  of  the   most   agreeable, 
and  allows  so  much  scope  for  invention,  nor  that  only  on 
rare  opportunities,  but  upon  the  most  every-day  occasions. 
As  regards  his  peculiar  style  of  design.  Sir  John's  error  lay 
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not  so  much  in  deviating  from  the  beaten  tracks  as  in  not 
going  far  enough — so  far  as  to  form  into  a  consistent  system 
what  are  now  only  the  random  and  fortuitous  elements  of  one. 
Leaving  his  private  life  out  of  the  question^  he  had^  together 
with  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  his  art^  some  personal  failings 
that  tended  to  neutralise  it^ — a  sensitiveness  to  censure^  a 
fretful  impatience  of  criticism,  absolutely  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  any  talent;  and  a  morbid  appetite — a  rabid  bulimia  for 
praise,  that  induced  him  to  swallow  the  coarsest  and  most 
nauseating  flattery. 

EDITOR. 


As  »  i^cimen  of  Iiiigu  Jones's  style  and  character  of  design, 
tliia  house  deserves  the  study  of  the  arcliitect.  Mr,  Soane 
tiunif^t  80  highly  of  it,  that  he  had  a  series  of  dran-ings 
made  to  illustrate  its  parts,  and  esliihited  them  iii 
lectom  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Gwilt  also  made  two 
dnwings  of  the  principal  staircase,  from  which  the  annexed  > 
jnrintB  ate  derived.  This  staircase  has  certain  architectural 
meiits  irtiioh  cUim  the  attsition  and  admiration  of  the  pro- 
fesaon  of  tlut  ntrfile  irt^  and  cannot  fail  of  pleasing  tiie 
anuteor.  Tlie  actximpanymg'  plan  and  section,  with  the 
penpectiTe  view,  will  amplj  elucidate  its  form,  size,  design, 
and  decoTStions.  Of  nearly  a  square  shape,  with  four  ranges 
of  steps,  placed  at  right  angles  one  with  the  other,  and  as 
many  landings,  it  was  the  passage  from  the  ground  to  the 
first  Hoor.  Its  sides  are  panelled  ag^nst  the  wall,  and 
guarded  by  a  rising  balustrade ;  the  whole  is  crowned  by  an 
oval  dome  springing  fix>m  a  bold  and  enriched  entablature, 
supported  by  twelve  columns.  At  the  landing  are  fluted 
Ionic  columns,  and  entrance  door-ways  to  the  drawing, 
dining,  and  other  rooms.  These  apartments  have  very 
heavy  cornices,  ornamented  stuccoed  ceilings,  and  other 
decorations. 

Plate  I. — a.  Section  of  the  staircase,  in  a  line  indicated 
by  dots  on  the  plan,  b;  whilst  c  shows  the  plan  of  the 
gallerj-   under   the   dome.     The   small   letters   of  reference 
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indicate  the  situation  and  forms  of  some  of  the  mouldings^ 
&c,f  to  a  larger  scale. 

Plate  II. — A  perspective  view  of  the  staircase^  from  the 
second  landings  looking  towards  the  drawing-room. 

In  the  garden^  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  abbey  cloisters^ 
is  an  alcove^  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones^  imitative  of  part 
of  a  small  Roman  temple.*  In  the  coal-cellar  are  remains 
of  the  conventual  vaults;  and  in  the  wall  may  be  seen  a 
capital^  presumed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. 

The  history  of  this  house  has  never  been  recorded ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  and  combine  into  a  satisfactory 
narrative  the  varied  and  vague  traditionary  annals  of  nearly 
two  centuries.  It  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones  for  one  of  the  Ashburnham  family^  and  is  still  called 
Ashburnham    House.      Contemporary    with    this    eminent 

*  Brettingham,  who  published  a  work  on  the  architecture  of  Holkham  Hall,  in 
Norfolk,  has  given  a  copy  of  this  building,  and  affixed  his  own  name  as  architect. 
He  also  assumes  the  merit  of  making  the  designs  for  that  mansion,  although  they 
were  by  Kent,  as  appears  from  Walpole ;  who  says :  "  How  the  designs  of  that 
house,  which  I  have  seen  an  hundred  times  in  Kent's  original  drawings,  came  to 
be  published  under  another  name,  and  virithout  the  slightest  mention  of  the  real 
architect,  is  beyond  comprehension." — B. 

There  have  been  others  since  the  time  of  Brettingham  who  have  not  scrupled  to 
follow  his  example,  taking  to  themselves  the  credit  of  what  does  not  belong  to 
them,  and  that  in  utter  violation  of  direct  pledges  given  by  them.  Referring  to 
Brettingham's  trickery,  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  is  pleased  to  pass  the  following 
opinion  upon  Holkham :  "  Little  interest  attaches  to  a  controversy  about  such  a 
design :  it  is  heavy  and  monotonous,  and  stamped  with  all  the  faults  which  were 
many,  and  all  the  beauties  which  were  few,  of  him  who  proudly  wrote  *  Painter, 
Sculptor,  and  Architect.' ''  The  antithesis  reads  prettily  enough ;  but  as  regards 
Holkham  the  criticism  is  most  unjust,  for  had  he  done  nothing  else,  the  statue- 
gallery  ought  to  immortalize  the  name  of  Kent.  Though  rather  plain  as  to  decora- 
tion, and  with  little  of  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term  '  architecture,' 
in  effect  it  is  enchanting — exquisite — truly  delicious. — Ed. 
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architect  was  Sir  John  Ashburnham,  a  member  of  a  family, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  Fuller,  of  "  stupendous 
antiquity,  and  wberein  the  eminency  thereof  hatli  equalled 
the  antiquity."  He  was  descended  from  Bertram  de  Ash- 
burnham, High  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  and 
defender  of  Dover  Castle  against  William  the  Conqueror.* 
This  Sir  John  Ashburnham  was  knighted  in  1G04,  and  died 
in  1620;  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  first  archi- 
tect of  his  day  in  this  country  should  have  been  employed  in 
designing  a  mansion  for  one  who,  in  the  epitaph  inscribed 
on  the  monument  to  his  son,  is  alluded  to  as  "  the  unfor- 
tunate person  whose  good  nature  and  frank  disposition  to- 
wards his  friends  necessitated  him  to  sell "  the  demesne  at 
Ashburnham,  which  had  been  "  in  his  family  long  before  the 
Conquest,  and  all  the  estate  he  had  elsewhere ;  not  leaving  to 
his  wife  and  sis  children  the  least  8ubstance."t  We,  there- 
fore, turn  to  these  children,  whom,  we  are  told  in  tlie  same 
epitaph,  "  God  bo  well  pro^-ided  for,  that  within  less  than 
two  years  after  the  death  of  their  father,  there  was  not  one 
of  them  but  was  in  a  condition  rather  to  be  helpful  to 
others  than  to  want  support  themselves."  To  one  of  these 
persons,  John  Ashburnham,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
John,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  mansion  now 
referred  to.  He  was  bom  in  1603,  and  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  when  Inigo  Jones 
was  also  eminent  in  his  profession.  He  was  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  Charles  the  First ;  and,  after  the  Restoration, 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  same  ofBce  to  Charles  the  Second. 
Besides  the  income  derived  from  his  post,   two   fortunate 

•  From  Sir  WiUiam  Buircll's  "  Sussex  Collections,"  Brituh  Moseum.  Plut. 
14  c.  fo.  20.     Colliaa's  Peerage  by  Brj-dges,  vol.  iv.  p.  249. 

t  Epitaiih  in  Ashbumham  Church,  given  in  the  "  Sussex  Collections,"  knd  in 
Coltina's  Peerage,  vol.  iv.  p.  259. 
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matrimonial  alliances  had  brought  him  considerable  accessions 
of  affluence.  By  means  of  the  portion  received  with  his  first 
wife^  he  redeemed  his  ancestral  estate;  whilst  ^^the  great 
fortune  and  many  conveniences  ^^  he  enjoyed  with  his  second 
wife^  and  the  risk  of  subjecting  them  to  confiscation^  are  as- 
signed as  his  excuse  for  not  accompanying  his  royal  master  in 
exile.  The  Church  of  Ashbumham^  in  Sussex,  re-erected  at 
his  expense,  is  a  proof  that  he  was  not  averse  from  employ- 
ing his  wealth*  in  building,  and  confirms  our  opinion  that  to 
him  Ashbumham  House  is  to  be  attributed.  It  remained  the 
property  of  the  Ashbumham  family  for  about  a  century,  and 
was  purchased  by  the  Crown  in  1730,  of  John,  Earl  Ash- 
bumham. 

The  Cottonian  Library  was  deposited  here  on  being 
taken  from  Essex  House  in  the  Strand;  but  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1731,  it  was  nearly  consumed  by  a  fire  in  these 
premises :  one  hundred  and  eleven  volumes  were  destroyed, 
and  ninety-nine  rendered  imperfect, — ^the  latter,  with  those 
that  remained  uninjured,  were  then  removed  to  the  old 
dormitory  of  the  Abbey,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  August,  1739,  part  of  the  edifice  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  remainder  divided  into  residences  for 
two  of  the  prebendaries.  Dr.  Willes  and  Dr.  Barker.  The 
learned  Dr.  Bell  afterwards  occupied  one  portion,  where  he 
died  on  the  29th  September,  1816,  at  the  age  of  85.  The 
centre  is  now  the  habitation  of  William  Lee,  Esq. 

J.  BRITTON  &  C.  ATKINSON. 


Without  an  entire  plan  of  the  house,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  whether  this  staircase  deserves  at  all  to  be  commended 
for  the  propriety  of  its  adaptation  to  the  space  afforded  for 
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it ;  but  most  assuredly  there  is  verj'  little  to  admire  in  it, 
for  the  taste  it  displays  in  regard  either  to  the  general 
design  or  that  of  the  details.  It  does  not  foUow  there- 
fore that  it  is  without  interest;  on  the  contrary,  the  subject 
lias  its  historical  value  as  a  specimen,  and  not  the  moat 
unfavourable  one  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  Con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  time  of  its  being  erected,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  possess  some  merit,  though  it  plainly 
exliibits  too  much  of  the  leaven  of  the  corrupt  architectural 
and  outre  fasliion — style  it  can  hardly  be  termed, — which 
immediately  preceded  it.  if  we  perceive  somewhat  more 
regularity  and  soberness,  we  perceive  also  nearly  the  same 
cumbrous  heaviness,  formality,  and  quaintness,  accompanied 
with  a  disagreeable  littleness  of  manner,  owing  to  the  insig- 
nificant dimensions  of  the  columns  and  pilasters,  which, 
petty  in  themselves,  are  made  to  appear  still  more  so  by  the 
size  of  the  panels,  whose  broad  and  heavy  mouldings  cause 
the  architrave  of  the  entablature  to  ajipear  quite  a  subordinate 
member,  and  naked  and  unfinished  in  comparison  with  them. 
Owing  to  the  same  cause  the  columns  themselves  lose  much 
of  their  effect,  and  their  capitals  are  made  to  look  a  degree 
more  puny  than  they  otherwise  would  do ;  for  which  there 
was  assuredly  no  occasion,  seeing  how  stunted  and  meagre 
they  are  in  themselves,  they  being,  in  fact,  no  better  than 
faint  and  imperfect  reminiscences  of  the  voluted  capital,  and 
not  only  in  quite  a  different  taste  from  their  prototype,  but 
poor  and  spiritless,  and  totally  devoid  of  gusto. 

The  lantern,  or  rather  small  blind  dome,  with  its  gallery  and 
groups  of  little  tripled  columns,  scarcely  double  the  height 
of  the  balustrade  on  which  they  are  raised,  certainly  offers 
nothing  whatever  for  imitation,  even  allowing  that  a  useful 
idea  may  be  derived  from  it.  To  speak  of  proportions  were 
superfluous,  there  being  no  proportion  observed  eitlier  as  to 
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forms  or  decoration ;  so  far  from  it  that  many  parts  which 
ought  to  be  kept  subordinate  are  made  most  conspicuous^  while 
others  that  ought  to  be  principal  are  treated  as  altogether 
secondary.  The  key-stones  to  the  arches,  within  which 
the  doors  are  placed,  are  enormously  heavy  for  interior  archi- 
tecture,  neither  do  they  conduce  towards  richness,  being 
only  plain  blocks.  The  cornices,  again,  are  quite  dispro- 
portioned  to  every  thing  else ;  and  the  fulness  bestowed  on 
them  produces  a  contrast  very  far  from  advantageous  to 
other  parts  of  the  design.  In  regard  to  the  last-mentioned 
it  is  characterized  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  panelling 
than  by  columns,  the  former  greatly  predominating  over  the 
latter,  and  by  being  applied  to  their  pedestals  it  mingles 
with  the  order  itself.  Even  in  the  arrangement  of  the  panels 
there  is  much  that  is  faulty,  productive  both  of  irregularity 
and  confusion,  those  below  being  allowed  to  extend  beyond 
those  above  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  perspective  view, 
where  that  on  the  left  hand  is  carried  midway  of  the  centre 
of  the  panel  to  the  pedestal  of  the  column. 

For  animadverting  thus  freely  on  what,  we  are  told,  has 
been  ^^  thought  so  highly  of  ^^  by  others,  no  apology  is  neces- 
sary ;  if  called  for  at  all  it  would  be  from  those  who  have 
forborne  to  explain  themselves,  and  to  point  out  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  reader  what  are  the  particular  beauties  which 
they  have  so  liberally  imputed  to  this  staircase.  If  they  did 
not  care  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  it,  they  have 
at  least  no  right  to  expect  that  others  should  take  its  per- 
fections upon  trust,  out  of  mere  deference  to  their  opinion. 

EDITOR. 


BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

Horace  Walpoi.e,  who  professes  to  be  "  an  impaTtiol 
registrar,  and  not  a  panegyrist  of  our  artists,"  has  recorded 
sucli  encomiums  of  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  BurUngton,  that 
if  only  three-fourths  of  them  are  just,  the  noble  patron  and 
amateur  artist  must  hare  been  truly  estimable  in  life,  and 
honoured  in  death.  The  wealtliy  patron  of  merit,  who  has 
also  taste  to  discriminate  and  appreciate  its  real  value,  is 
entitled  to  the  admiration  and  praise  of  mankind;  for  by 
encouraging  genius  he  contributes  to  dignify  his  country,  and 
to  exalt  human  nature.  It  is  not4>rious  that  men  of  abilities 
are  often  indigent,  timid,  and  retiring ;  and  it  is  equally  noto- 
rious that  many  brilliant  characters  have  been  rescued  from 
obscurity  and  poverty  by  laudable  and  Uberal  patronage. 
Lord  Burlington  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  this  class. 
"  He  had,"  says  Walpole,  "  every  quality  of  a  genius  and 
artist — but  envy.  Though  his  own  designs  were  more  chaste 
and  classic  than  Kent's,  he  entert^ned  him  in  his  own  house 
till  his  death,  and  was  more  studious  to  extend  his  friend's 
fame  than  his  own,"  This  is  the  true  nobility  of  mind,  and 
recalls  to  memory  the  Maecenases  of  antiquity. 

Walpole  mentions  many  instances  wherein  Lord  Burlington 
"  encouraged  and  rewarded  artists."  His  munificence  was 
not  confined  to  himself  and  to  his  own  houses  and  gardens, 
but  he  spent  great  sums  in  contributing  to  public  works. 
Although  the  fine  arts,  collectively,  must  have  shared  his 
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partiality  and  patronage^  yet  Architecture  appears  to  have 
engrossed  the  greater  portion  of  his  love.  Besides  supporting 
Kent^  by  giving  him  a  home  in  his  own  house^  and  enabling 
him  to  publish  Inigo  Jones's  designs  for  Whitehall,  he  pur- 
chased Palladio's  papers,  drawings,  &c.  on  antique  baths, 
which  he  likewise  published.  He  voluntarily  repaired  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  from  motives  of  admira- 
tion for  its  architect;  built  an  elegant  villa  at  Chiswick; 
raised  considerable  buildings  at  his  seat  of  Lonsborough, 
Yorkshire;  and  also,  according  to  Walpole,  "new  fronted 
his  house  in  Piccadilly,  built  by  his  father,  and  added  the 
grand  colonnade  within  the  court.'^ 

Colin  CampbeU,  in  his  "  Vitruvius  Britannicus,''  claims  the 
merit  of  this  design,  as  well  as  of  the  gateway ;  but  the  latter, 
according  to  Walpole,  is  in  a  style  so  very  superior  to  Camp- 
bell's designs,  that  we  may  safely  consider  it  was  the  EarPs 
"own.''  The  merit  of  these  works  has  been  ascribed,  by 
some  writers,  to  Kent ;  but  as  this  artist  did  not  return  from 
Italy  till  17^9^  and  was  first  employed  in  "painting  history 
and  portrait,"  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  any  share  in  them. 
The  fact  most  probably  is,  that  Campbell  was  employed  by 
Lord  Burlington  to  superintend  these  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  the  original  mansion  which  had  been  erected  by  his 
Lordship's  father.  We  learn  that  the  design  for  the  south 
fa9ade  was  made  in  the  year  I7l7 ;  and  that  for  the  entrance 
gateway  and  screen-wall  in  17I8. 

The  first  mansion  was  raised  as  a  sort  of  country  town- 
house,  when  it  was  fashionable  fbr  the  nobility  and  the  most 
wealthy  country  gentlemen  to  rave  their  London  dwellings 
in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  For  little  did 
his  Lordship  anticipate  the  immense  growth  and  present  ex- 
tent of  London,  or  the  numerous  changes  which  have  taken 
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place,  in  fashion,  style  of  living,  style  of  building,  &c..  and 
which  will  of  course  be  superseded  by  others. 

The  alteration  made  by  him  in  the  house  of  his  father,  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  eagerness  of  man  to  improve  on  the 
plans  of  his  ancestors.  The  house  was  at  first  remote  from 
streets  and  town  buildings ;  but  the  encroachment  of  these 
rendered  it  expedient  to  adopt  some  plan  to  secure  privacy 
and  retirement  in  the  house  and  gardens ;  and  hence  a  lofty 
bricli  wall  was  raised  to  screen  the  whole  from  the  public 
street  or  road.  On  this,  and  similar  designs,  Sir  William 
Chambers,  in  his  admirable  '  Treatise  on  Ci^-il  Arcliitecture,' 
remarks,  "  the  gates  of  parks  and  gardens  are  commonly  shut 
with  an  iron  gate ;  and  tliose  of  palaces  sliould  hkewise  be  so, 
or  else  left  entirely  open  all  day,  as  they  are  both  in  Italy 
and  France ;  for  the  grandeur  of  the  building,  together  with 
the  domestics,  horses,  and  carriages,  with  which  the  courts 
arc  frequently  filled,  would  give  a  magnificent  idea  of  the 
patron,  and  ser\'e  to  enliven  a  city." 

"  In  London,  many  of  our  noblemen's  palaces  towBrds  the 
street  look  like  conTents ;  nothing  appears  tnit  a  high  wall, 
with  one  or  two  large  gates,  in  which  there  is  a  hole  for  those 
who  choose  to  go  in  or  out,  to  creep  through :  if  a  coach 
arrives,  the  whole  gate  is  opened  indeed ;  but  this  is  an  ope- 
ration that  requires  [little]  time,  and  the  porter  is  very  care- 
ful to  shut  it  again  immediately,  for  reasons  to  him  very 
weighty.  Few  in  this  vast  city  suspect,  I  believe,  that  behind 
an  old  brick  wall  in  Piccadilly,  there  U  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  architecture  in  Europe." 

Walpole  also  speaks  in  rapturous  terms  of  this  part  of 
Burlington  House :  "  As  we  have  few  samples  of  architectore 
more  antique"  (an  odd  phrase)  "and  imposing  than  that  colon- 
nade, I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  effect  it  had  on  myself. 
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I  had  not  only  never  seen  it,  but  had  never  heard  of  it, 
at  least  with  any  attention,  when  soon  after  my  return  from 
Italy  I  was  invited  to  a  ball  at  Burlington  House.  As  I 
passed  under  the  gate,  by  night,  it  could  not  strike  me.  At 
day-break,  looking  out  of  the  window  to  see  the  sun  rise,  I 
was  surprised  with  the  vision  of  the  colonnade  that  fronted 
me.  It  seemed  one  of  those  edifices  in  fairy  tales  that  are 
raised  by  genii  in  a  night's  time.^^  This  colonnade,  and  the 
south  front  of  the  mansion,  with  the  central  gateway,  and 
some  other  parts,  are  certainly  works  of  considerable  merit 
and  beauty,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  commendation  be- 
stowed on  them :  but  the  interior  arrangements  being  found 
to  be  very  ill  adapted  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  we  find  that  many  alterations  have  been  made  at 
different  times.  The  most  considerable  of  these  have 
been  completed  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Ware,  Esq. 
Architect,  the  scientific  author  of  a  valuable  ^^  Essay  on 
Arches  and  Abutment  Piers.*' 

In  1815,  Burlington  House  was  purchased  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  by  his  uncle.  Lord  George  Cavendish,  who  re- 
paired all  those  parts  of  the  building  erected  by  Lord  Bur- 
lington ;  and  by  raising  the  Venetian  windows  of  the  south 
front  to  the  height  of  the  others,  completed  his  design  for 
this  fa9ade.  Lord  George  Cavendish  converted  the  riding- 
house  and  stables,  on  the  east  side  of  the  court-yard,  into  a 
dwelling,  as  an  appendage  to  the  mansion,  and  built  other 
stables  behind  the  screen  wall.  His  Lordship  also  took  down 
and  rebuilt  the  whole  house,  except  the  front  elevation  and 
some  rooms  connected  with  it,  (according  to  the  plan  shown 
in  the  annexed  plate,)  maintaining  throughout  the  whole 
alterations  the  same  character  in  the  decorations  as  prevailed 
in  the  preceding  edifice. 

The  same  nobleman   likewise  restored  the  terraces  and 
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terrace  steps  iti  the  garden,  and  converted  a  narrow  alip  of 
ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  house  and  garden  into  a  pas- 
sage, witli  a  range  of  shops  on  each  side>  called  Burihiffton 
Arcade,  making  a  covered  communication,  for  foot  passen- 
gers, from  Piccadilly  to  Burlington  Gardens,  Cork  Street, 
and  New  Bond  Street.  On  the  east  side  of  the  gardens  is  a 
high  range  of  buildings,  called  "  the  Albany ;"  but  all  its 
windows  are  shut  out  from  the  gardens. 

The  state  apartments  are  on  the  first  6oor.  Proceeding 
eastward  from  the  great  staircase,  they  form  a  suite  of  six 
rooms,  richly  ornamented  and  gilt.  The  ceiling  of  tlie  saloon 
was  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill.  Three  paintings  by 
Marco  Ricci,  and  his  uncle  Sebastian,  decorate  the  great 
staircase.  One,  by  the  same  artists,  covers  the  ceiling  of  the 
state  dining-room ;  and  anotlier,  the  ceiling  of  the  south-cast 
ante-room  to  the  great  drawing-room.  Tlie  different  apart- 
ments are  adorned  with  a  fine  and  valuable  collection  of 
paintings  by  the  old  masters. 

In  1617,  Inigo  Jones  introduced  into  England  that  bold 
relief  and  due  proportion  of  partfl,  in  architecture,  which 
Palladio  had  previously  taught  the  Italians  to  admire  in  the 
best  examples  of  the  art  in  ancient  Rome ;  and  which  also 
characterise  the  buildings  at  Balbec  and  Palmyra.  The  en- 
richments and  ornaments  in  the  works  of  Jones  are,  how- 
ever, very  defectively  executed,  owing  to  the  difficiilty  of 
obtaining  good  workmen.  Those  in  the  works  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  are  of  a  superior  character.  In  171?)  Lord  Bur- 
lington, in  the  architecture  of  the  present  house,  attained  a 
degree  of  excellence  equal  to  the  best  examples  of  ancient 
Rome. 
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REFERENCE    TO    THE    PLATE. 

At  the  top  of  the  plate  is  an  elevation  of  the  south  fronts 
of  three  divisions^  with  rusticated  basement ;  the  central^  with 
six  windows,  being  recessed  from  the  two  ends.  The  first 
story,  or  principal  suite  of  apartments,  is  ornamented  with 
six  columns  in  the  middle  division,  and  four  pilasters  in  the 
front  of  each  end.  In  these  ends  we  find  the  Venetian  win- 
dows have,  very  judiciously,  been  raised  to  range  with  the 
seven  other  windows.  This  story  is  crowned  with  an  appro- 
priate entablature  and  balustrade ;  and  in  the  workmanship  of 
.  these  members,  as  well  as  in  the  dressings  of  the  windows, 
is  to  be  seen  that  skilful  execution  already  noticed  in  page 

337. 

The  Plan  shows  the  arrangement  of  rooms  on  the  ground 
story,  with  the  connected  offices  on  the  two  sides  of  the  great 
court,  the  semicircular  colonnade  in  front,  and  the  screen 
wall,  with  central  and  two  lateral  gateways.  An  elevation 
of  the  entrance  gateway  is  shown  in  the  middle  of  the 
plate.  The  architectural  members  are  of  stone,  whilst  bH 
the  remainder  of  the  wall  is  built  of  fine  brick.  The  re- 
ference letters  are,  a.  a.  private  rooms;  b.  b.  ante-rooms; 
c.  principal  staircase;  d.  drawing,  and  e.  dining  rooms; 
F.  hall;  G.  waiting-room ;  h.  h.  libraries;  i.  j.  k.  l. n.  laun- 
dries and  domestic  rooms ;  m.  evidence-room ;  o.  p.  dressing 
and  bed  rooms ;  q.  library ;  r.  s.  u.  servants^  offices ;  t. 
dining-room. 

J.  BRITTON. 


If  my  Lord  Burlington  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  a  panegyrist  in  Dr.  Johnson,   it  was  his  pre-eminent 
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good  luck  to  be  lauded  for  his  skill  and  taste  in  architecture 
before  it  became  the  fashion  to  despise,  or  ratlier  vituperate 
nniateurs,  as  officious,  intermeddling  busy  bodies,  dahblera 
and  stnatterers  in  the  art,  and  perhaps  therefore,  no  other 
than  the  persons  pointed  at  prophetically  by  Pope  in  the 
following  couplet : 

"  Yet  ahill,  m;  lord,  your  jiul.  your  noble  niles, 
Fill  li»lf  the  land  with  imilairngJiMbi" 

As  has  been  already  seen,  the  impartial  English  Horace 
awarded  him  "  every  quality  of  genius  except  envy."  But  we 
all  know  that  "  a  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn :"  no 
wonder  that  Walpole,  otherwise  so  fastidious,  and  so  chary 
nf  his  praise,  should  have  discovered  in  the  peer,  not  only 
well -cultivated  talent,  and  refined  taste  for  the  art,  but  even 
genius  itself.  Perhaps,  however,  the  expression  was  no  more 
than  a  well-turned  farfitt  tie  purler  on  his  part,  for  the  term 
•  genius'  is  now  really  become  a  household  word, — one  con- 
demned to  do  all  dirty  work,  since  at  present  it  means  just  any 
thing,  every  thing,  or  nothing. — Nay  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  used  as  perfectly  synonymoujs  with — ^booby. 

But  to  take  leave  of  such  curious  speculation — atrabilious 
and  sensibiliottS,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  Lordship's 
genius  was  of  a  remarkably  quiet  and  steady-paced  kind. 
None  of  his  designs  exhibit  much  originality  of  conception, 
or  even  attempt  at  invention.  On  the  contrary,  little  more 
than  insipid  correctness  is  discoverable  in  any  of  them ;  and 
as  Cunningham  remarks,  in  looking  at  them  "  we  continually 
feel  that  we  are  in  the  land  of  the  shadows  of  Jones  and  Pal- 
ladio."  This  specimen  here  given  will  hardly  be  thought  to 
contradict  this ;  or  to  show  much  that  can  properly  be  termed 
design,  unless  the  word  be  used  somewhat  after  the  &shion 
of  "  remuneration,"   in   the    mouth    of    the    grandiloqoent 
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Armado.  For  the  admiration  it  has  obtained^  this  mansion 
is  not  so  much  indebted  perhaps  to  its  own  front,  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  court,  and  particularly  to  the  scenic 
effect  of  the  semicircular  colonnade,  as  viewed  from  the  win- 
dows. No  wonder  that  Horace  Walpole  was  captivated  with 
it,  when  it  presented  itself  to  his  first  view  under  the  circum- 
tances  above  described,  so  as  to  seem  idealized  into  poetry. 
Neither  is  at  all  to  be  wondered  that  the  owner  of  such  a 
residence  should  prefer  being  so  immured^  and  having  the 
prospect  from  his  windows  confined  to  that  classic  cortilcy 
instead  of  soliciting  the  prospect  and  the  din  of  Piccadilly,  and 
counting  how  many  stages  and  omnibusses  pass  by  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  As  to  the  screen  wall  itself,  that,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  heavy  and  dull  enough : — the  composition  of  the 
central  gateway,  poor  and  undignified  at  the  best,  is  rendered 
more  paltry  than  uncouth  by  the  little  pediment  surmounted 
on  an  attic,  over  the  middle  intercolumn ;  and  the  general 
tameness  of  the  rustic  work  agrees  but  very  ill  with  the  ex- 
pression apparently  aimed  at  by  the  bossages  on  the  shafts  of 
the  columns. 
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BURLINGTON   GARDENS. 

This  mansion,  the  tuwn  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sea,  was  erected  by  the  late  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  building  once  celebrated  as  Queensbury  House. 

On  an  inspection  of  the  plans,  it  will  be  evident  that 
some  particular*  and  favourite  object  governed  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  design,  in  addition  to  the  momentous 
one  of  aspect,  and  the  advantage  of  view,  which  the  spot 
afforded  to  the  southward  over  the  Burlington  and  Mel- 
bourn  Gardens.  This  arose  from  his  Lordship's  highly 
cultivated  taste  for  music ;  and  the  object  was  to  afford  the 
means  of  its  enjoyment,  and  to  provide  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  his  friends,  who  participated  with  him  in  a  love  of  this 
elegant  and  scientific  amusement,  but  without  trespassing  too 
much  upon  the  family  apartments. 

The  architect's  attention  to  this  point  is  not  only  evident 
throi^hout  the  plan,  but  also  its  tendency  to  confine  the 
architectural  embellishments  almost  exclusively  to  the  south 
elevation,  converting  that  into  a  mere  faqade — an  error  into 
which  the  architecture  of  the  metropolis  had  follen,  but  wliich 
cannot  be  too  severely  censured.  Uxbridge  House,  therefore, 
like  all  insulated  houses  so  circumstanced,  appears  to  be  an 
unfinished  one,  caused  either  by  the  consideration  of  expense^ 
or  the  unwillingness  of  the  arcliitect  to  encounter  the  diffi- 
culties of  adjusting  the  external  proportions  and  embellish- 
ments to  the  disposition  of  his  plans— difficulties  that  vere 
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certainly  great  in  this  instance^  but  not  superior  to  the  power 
of  the  architect  to  contend  with  and  to  overcome;  and 
which  being  neglected,  the  spectator  views  this  otherwise 
admirable  mansion  with  a  feeling  that  it  is  less  dignified  than 
it  might  have  been,  and  he  leaves  it  with  the  regret  that  it 
has  not  been  carried  so  far  as  to  become  altogether  a  fine 
example  of  art,  when  so  much  was  done  towards  it,  and  so 
excellent  an  opportunity  afforded  by  its  magnitude  and 
situation. 

The  facade  exhibits  the  fact  of  the  architect's  endeavour 
to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  windows  than  the  length 
of  the  building  would  properly  admit,  for  the  parts  are  all 
narrower  than  just  proportion  requires;  and  pedestals  are 
resorted  to  in  aid  of  the  pilasters*  length,  whose  height  would 
otherwise  have  required  much  greater  width,  and  conse- 
quently more  ample  piers,  in  the  rusticated  basement  by 
which  the  order  is  supported.  It  was,  possibly,  on  this  ac- 
coimt  also,  that  the  modem  practice  of  placing  an  aperture 
in  the  centre  of  all  elevations  gave  way  to  the  pilaster  that 
now  occupies  its  place:  it  might,  however,  have  been  the 
result  either  of  his  judgment  or  his  research,  as  it  was  inva- 
riably the  judicious  practice  of  the  ancients,  in  their  temples, 
to  place  the  pillars  of  their  lateral  intercolumniations  in  odd 
numbers ;  for,  wishing  to  give  a  pecidiar  dignity  to  the  por- 
tico, they  carefully  prevented  the  peristyle  from  demon- 
strating a  centre,  thereby  preventing,  in  part,  a  conflict  with 
the  importance  of  the  entrance,  in  which  a  centre  was  assidu- 
ously marked  by  its  intercolumniations,  its  pediments,  and 
its  portals. 

Notwithstanding  its  architectural  merits  might  have  been 
greater,  yet  this  is  a  noble  mansion,  and,  as  an  example  of 
good  building,  in  great  repute.  The  apartments  are  spacious 
and  well-proportioned,  and  the  music-room  and  ante-rooms 
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MANSION   OF   THOMAS   HOPE,  ESQ. 

DUCHE88    STREET,    PORTLAND    PLACE. 

The  mansion  of  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  in  Duchess  Street,  has 
long  been  an  object  of  interest  to  the  connoisseur,  on  account 
of  its  valuable  collection  of  antique  fictile  Vases,  its  gallery 
of  ancient  Sculpture,  its  choice  collection  of  Pictures,  and 
the  splendid  and  original  style  of  interior  decoration  with 
which  it  was  fitted  up  about  twenty  years  ago,  from  the  de- 
signs of  its  (late)  tasteful  proprietor.  The  house  was  ori- 
ginally built  by  Mr.  Adam,  in  imitation  of  the  French  plan  of 
distribution.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  the  property 
of  General  Clarke,  the  husband  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Warwick,  who  was  sister  to  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Externally,  the  house,  so  far  from  possessing  any  architec- 
tural beauties  or  imposing  appearance,  presents  plain  brick 
walls  only,  without  dressings  or  ornaments  of  any  kind.*  The 
approach  or  entrance  is  through  a  gateway,  leading  to  a  square 
court-yard.  At  the  south  end  of  this  court  is  the  dwelling- 
house,  the  lower  or  ground  story  of  which  is  appropriated  to 

*  The  house  may  be  termed  penmsulated^  three  of  its  sides  being  ejqrased  to  as 
many  streets,  viz.  Duchess  Street  on  the  north,  Mansfield  Street  on  the  west,  and 
Queen  Ann  Street  on  the  south.  The  north  and  west  sides,  (those  occupied  by 
the  galleries),  consisting  almost  entirely  of  blank  walls,  afford  great  *  cai)abilities,* 
and  ample  scope  for  architcctiural  decoration,  perfectly  ad  libitum ;  whereas  at 
present  the  building  might  \yt  easily  mistaken  for  a  range  of  8tal)ling/  or  some 
kind  of  factorv. — Ed. 
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domestic  apartments,  and  the  first  6oor  occupied  by  a  series 
of  reception  rooms,  and  a  Flemish  picture  gallery.  On  the 
same  floor,  and  extending  round  three  sides  of  tlie  court,  are, 
tst,  to  the  east,  four  rooms  filled  with  antiijue  Greek  vases; 
2d,  to  the  north,  a  long  and  lofty  picture  gallery ;  3d,  on  the 
west,  a  long  gallery,  containing  a  fine  and  valuahle  collection 
of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture.*  This  fioor  is  raised 
on  groined  arches,  and  every  precaution  has  been  employed 
to  protect  its  valuable  contents  from  fire.  The  ceilings  of  all 
the  principal  rooms  are  likewise  arched,  and  support  over 
them  floors  of  Roman  cement.  The  first  floor  constitutes 
the  principal  suite  of  apartments,  comprising  in  its  rich  and 
varied  contents  a  most  interesting  and  highly  valuable  series 
of  works  of  art.  Us  library  of  embellished  books  is  also  ex- 
tensive and  choice,  whilst  the  furniture  with  which  the  diffe- 
rent rooms  are  provided  is  distinguished  by  classical  forms. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
present  work,  either  to  describe  the  contents  of  this  manuon, 
or  even  to  enumerate  the  various  objects  of  taste  and  virtij 
it  contains.  A  few  general  remarks,  aided  by  the  annexed 
prints,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  architectural 
character  of  the  Flemish  Picture  Gallery ;  which  is  the  only 
part  illustrated  in  the  present  volume.  This  gallery  is  a  re- 
cent addition  to  the  former  mansion,  executed  from  Mr. 
Hope's  designs  in  the  year  1820,  and  built  for  the  express 
puqiose  of  conttuning  and  displaying  a  series  of  pictures, 
chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  belonging  to  his 
brother,  Henry  Philip  Hope,  Esq.,  and  which  had  been  in 
the   family   long   before   those   political  revolutions  which 

*  A  ptkt  put  of  the  coUec^n  of  icnlphire,  pictnrei,  and  boolu,  ht,n  been  re- 
moved to  Deepdeae,  near  Dorking,  Sorrey,  where  ■  new  libnuy,  *  gallerj,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  to  amnge  and  display  antiqueg,  have  been  built  from  Mr.  Hope's 
demgns,  eipresely  foi  the  reception  of  each  claia  of  Bubjeets. 
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caused  so  many  changes  in  property  and  collections  of  that 
description.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
first-rate  Dutch  masters ;  such  as  Gerard  Douw,  Rembrandt, 
Miens,  the  elder  Vanderwerf,  Potter,  Metzu,  Wouvermans, 
Ostade,  Teniers,  Cuyp,  and  the  Vanderveldes  j  also  a  com- 
plete series  of  the  best  specimens  of  many  other  Dutch 
punters,  who  are  but  little  known  in  England.  The  gallery 
is  an  oblong  room,  measuring  42  feet  in  length  by  19  in 
breadth,  and  about  25  in  height,  including  the  lantern.  The 
walls  are  nearly  covered  with  pictures,  as  shown  in  the  view ; 
and  extending  down  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  dwarf  book- 
case, supporting  an  upright  screen,  rising  about  9  feet  from 
the  ground,  on  each  side  of  which  are  cabinet  pictures  hung 
on  hinges,  and  arranged  nearly  parallel  (on  a  level)  with  the 
eye  of  the  spectator.* 


*  A  CaUlogTie  of  Mr.  Hope's  Collection,  with  ft  i^ew  of  the  old  picture  gilleiy, 
ia  publiihed  in  WeatmRCott't  'Account  of  the  Britigh  GalleriM  of  Punting  tnd 
Sculpture.' 
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The  elevation  delineated  in  the  annexed  print,  with  the  plans 
beneatli,  sliow  tlie  design  and  arrangement  of  one  of  tlie 
groups  of  buildings  in  Regent  Street.  Assuming  the  appear- 
anee  of  a  single  house,  it  presents  an  imposing  and  even  a 
grand  aspect  and  character ;  but  when  we  analyse  its  parts, 
and  ascertain  their  appropriation,  we  see  the  spirit  of  trade 
mixed  up  and  combined  with  that  of  loxury.  Considering 
the  fashion  and  fame  of  the  place,  and  tlje  extravagant  prices 
of  ground-rent  and  house-rent,  we  readily  admit  that  such  a 
union  is  laudable,  and  that  the  architect  has  evinced  much 
skill  and  fancy  in  designing  the  elevation  and  plan,  and  adapt- 
ing the  whole  to  the  peculiarity  of  site  and  situation. 

Shops  and  offices,  of  respectable  appearance,  but  sadly 
limited  in  space;  lobbies,  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  spa- 
cious in  size,  and  splendid  in  decoration,  with  a  magnificent 
gallery,  are  the  component  parts  of  the  ground  and  first 
floors ;  whilst  domestic  offices  in  the  basement,  and  bed- 
rooms in  the  second  fioor,  constitute  the  other  portions  of 
this  design.  Mr.  Nash,  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  his 
relation,  occupy  the  first  and  second  fioors,  with  the  central 
part  of  the  ground  story,  &c. 

The  peculiarity  of  dividing  and  arranging  these  separate 
portions  will  be  better  understood  by  the  plans  than  by  any 
verbal  account.  The  ground  plan  shows  a  court-yard,  retiring 
from  the  street,  with  projections  to  the  right  and  left ;  tlie 
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former  commmiicating  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Nash^  and  the 
latter  to  that  of  Mr.  Edwards.  To  each  of  these  houses  is  a 
handsome  vestibule  and  staircase,  being  approaches  to  the 
principal  suite  of  apartments  on  the  first  floor.  Tlie  forms 
and  proportions  of  these  are  shown  in  the  second  plan,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  whole  are  specified. 

The  staircase,  vestibule,  library,  dining  and  drawing  rooms, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Edwards's  habitation,  are  handsome,  and 
elegantly  fitted  up  and  furnished :  whilst  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments on  Mr.  Nash's  side  is  equally  distinguished  for  skill 
and  novelty  of  arrangement,  with  more  of  artist-like  effects. 
The  gallery^  in  particular,  (a  view  of  which  is  annexed,)  may 
be  pronounced  a  splendid  and  original  design. 

All  the  pilasters  are  adorned  with  beautiful  copies  from 
the  loggie  of  Raffaelle  in  the  Vatican ;  whilst  pictures  embel- 
lish each  end  of  the  gallery,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  every 
recess  under  the  sky-lights.  Sculpture  is  here  displayed  with 
peculiar  advantage ;  each  object  being  favourably  lighted  from 
above,  and  by  a  light  which  does  not  press  upon,  or  offend 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  the  time  he  is  viewing  it.  Every 
compartment  has  its  own  domical  sky-light,  and  its  own 
sculptured  heathen  deity  or  hero ;  and  is  also  enriched  with 
busts  and  dwarf  book-cases.  In  front  of  some  of  the  pilasters 
are  other  pedestal  cases  for  books  and  for  portfolios,  sup- 
porting beautiful  models  of  celebrated  Grecian  and  Roman 
temples. 

J.   BRITTON. 

[Mr.  Nash's  house  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Rainy,  the 
auctioneer ;  and  the  gallery  has  been  quite  stripped  of  all  its 
fittings-up,  and  otherwise  altered,  so  that  the  view  here 
given  of  it  loses  nothing  of  its  interest  by  showing  what  it 
originally  was.] 
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takings :  he  eagerly  embraces  its  pleasures  and  repose  during 
the  inten'als  which  he  can  spare  for  recreation,  and  flies  to  it 
as  a  welcome  retreat  from  bustle  and  the  toils  of  life,  when 
desirous  and  prepared  to  transfer  tliem  to  more  youtliful 
energies.  Thus  the  suitableness  of  his  dwelling  becomes,  as  it 
were,  the  measure  of  the  Englishman's  enjoyments,  and  he 
usually  prefers  rather  to  abridge  the  appearances  of  show  and 
splendour  than  yield  any  thing  of  these  means  of  domestic 
pleasure  and  social  accommodation,  and  which  he  enjoys 
under  the  general,  and,  to  him,  sacred  appellation  of '  his  fire- 
side.' Every  thing,  therefore,  that  can  add  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  object  is  cultivated,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  English 
villa  has  become  a  universal  pattern  for  such  buildings,  in 
which  simple  elegance  and  usefulness  are  intended  to  be 
combined. 

As  may  be  well  imagined,  the  varieties  of  form  and  plan  in 
the  English  villa  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  persons  that 
have  erected  them ;  but  there  are  general  features  and  prin- 
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ciples  that  belong  to  the  design,  its  embellishments,  and  ac- 
commodation, which  are  necessary  to  its  perfection :  amongst 
these  are  its  insulated  form,  its  garden-like  domain,  and  ex- 
ternal offices  for  stables  and  domestic  economy. 

The  villa  is  contradistinguished  from  .the  mansion,  and 
from  the  ornamental  cottage,  by  its  size,  as  well  as  by  its 
accommodation ;  being  a  mean  between  the  moderate  preten- 
sions of  the  one,  and  the  stately  magnificence  of  the  other. 
It  is  usually  designed  according  to  the  principles  of  Italian 
architecture,  whence  it  derives  its  name ;  but  we  have  ceased 
to  imitate  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  fine  examples  of 
Palladio, — ^which  were  common  to  our  villas  half  a  century 
ago,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  habits  and  manners  of  English  society,  and  particularly 
from  the  interest  that  is  now  taken  in  floriculture,  and  all  the 
beauties  of  the  garden. 

Imitating  the  Palladian  villa,  the  chief  apartments  were 
formerly  raised  upon  a  basement  separating  them  from  the 
terraces  and  gardens,  into  which  flights  of  numerous  steps 
were  the  only,  at  the  same  time  the  stately  and  dreaded 
means  of  approach,  unless  interior  staircases  were  formed  to 
the  basement,  and  which  were  objectionable,  as  they  were 
gloomy,  or  connected  with  the  offices ;  so  that  the  gardens 
were  rarely  visited  but  at  stated  periods  of  the  day,  and  then 
attended  with  all  the  preparations  for  an  excursion  of  some 
distance.  This  practice  is  now  wholly  abandoned  in  our 
villas,  and  the  principal  floor  is  brought  so  near  to  the  level 
of  the  lawn,  that  the  latter  has  taken  place  of  paved  terraces 
and  gravel  walks,  and  its  verdure  and  decorations  have  be- 
come almost  a  continuation  of  the  furniture  of  the  morning 
and  drawing  rooms,  and  in  summer  vies  with  them  in  hourly 
occupation. 

The  benefits  that  social  intercourse,  and  manners  in  gene- 
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ral,  have  received  from  the  prominent  station  that  females 
hold  in  society,  have  greatly  influenced  and  improved  the 
arrangement  of  our  buildings.  The  drawing-room,  library, 
music-room,  the  conservatory,  and  the  billiard-room,  which 
are  now  disposed  en  guile,  were  but  a  short  time  ago 
separated  accordingly  as  they  were  deemed  appropriate  to 
manly  or  to  feminine  occupation;  but  now,  by  means  of 
large  and  central  folding  doors,  these  are  so  blended  as  to 
form  occasionally  one  large  apartment,  embracing  all  the 
objects  of  study  and  amusement  they  indi\idually  possess, 
and  they  are  now  without  that  separation  from  female  parti- 
cipation that  robs  society  of  its  best  and  greatest  charm. 
The  drawing-room  and  study  make  part  of  the  principal  floor, 
BO  that  the  chambers  merely  are  placed  above  them,  by  which 
means  the  villa  extends  over  a  large  spot  of  ground,  hut  is  no 
more  than  two  stories  in  its  elevation. 

The  disposition  of  the  domestic  offices  is  a  first  point  of 
consideration  in  the  villa,  and  the  placing  of  them  is  greatly 
dependent  on  the  situation,  the  views,  and  means  of  drain- 
age; and  as  it  is  a  leading  feature  that  the  principal  floor 
shall  be  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  lawn,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  the  offices  shall  be  a  portion  of  the  ground  floor  in  the 
house  itself,  be  placed  under  the  ground  floor,  or  be  seated 
on  one  side  of  the  building,  as  an  adjunct  to  it. 

The  villa  that  has  its  offices  blended  with  the  chief  rooms 
on  the  level  of  the  ground  floor,  is  more  costly  in  proportion 
to  its  accommodation  than  either  of  the  other  styles,  because 
some  of  the  small  apartments  will  be  unnecessarily  high, 
unless  a  mezzanine,  or  middle  story,  be  made  above  them, 
which  not  only  produces  further  expense,  but  creates  much 
difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  the  exterior  design,  when 
the  windows  of  these  several  heights  of  rooms  have  to  be  ad- 
justed;  besides,  the  building  usually  assumes  a  magnitude 
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exceeding  that  which  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  villa, 
and  it  is  liable  to  objection  on  account  of  the  offence  and 
inconvenience  frequently  arising  from  the  near  connexion 
of  the  best  apartments  with  those  devoted  to  domestic 
purposes. 

The  villa  that  is  so  designed  as  to  have  the  offices  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  under  the  living  rooms,  ap- 
pears to  the  view  of  a  much  less  size  than  its  real  dimensions 
have  claim  to ;  and  upon  a  near  inspection  it  will  be  found 
that  its  principal  floor  will  rarely  command  views  from  its 
windows  on  more  than  two  of  its  aspects,  the  other  two  being 
afforded  to  the  means  of  giving  light  to  the  under-ground 
story,  because  the  best  rooms  would  be  incommoded  by  the 
noise  and  steam  of  the  offices,  if  their  windows  were  to  open 
immediately  above  those  of  the  basement. 

This  description  of  villa  is  built  on  the  general  line  of 
surface  ground,  (unless  sufficient  means  of  drainage  be  at 
hand  to  admit  excavations),  and  an  artificial  mound  raised 
around  it  to  create  a  new  surface,  from  which  it  appears 
to  arise;  and  in  doing  this,  care  is  taken  to  conceal,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  interferences  of  art  by  which  it  is 
effected ;  and  it  is  needful  to  have  passages,  open  or  covered, 
all  round  the  building,  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  moisture, 
and  shield  it  from  the  damps  that  would  otherwise  injure  the 
premises.  The  kitchens  being  in  the  basements  of  such 
villas  are  rarely  of  sufficient  height,  and  the  servants  are  im- 
mured under-ground,  as  it  were,  unless  much  of  the  garden 
is  sacrificed  to  create  spacious  areas  before  the  windows. 

When  the  villa  is  so  composed  that  the  chief  apartments 
only  are  contained  within  its  regular  design,  and  upon  the 
same  level  the  offices  are  made  to  join  it  at  one  side  or  in 
the  rear — all  the  objections  offered  to  the  other  arrangements 
are  avoided.     Three  unobstructed  aspects  are   resented   to 
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the  apartments,  and  the  domestic  portion  has  ample  space 
for  every  accommodation  without  subjecting  the  dwelling  to 
offences ;  and  being  '  planted  outj'  or  nearly  so,  these  adjunct 
buildings  (for  tliey  may  be  made  in  any  way  appropriate  to 
their  uses)  seem  to  be  merely  needful  attendants  on,  and 
offering  their  services  to,  the  principal  building.* 

Mb.  Burton's  Villa,  the  consideration  of  which  occa- 
sioned these  remarks,  consists  of  three  distinct  stories.  The 
basement  is  employed  for  the  offices,  and  placed  beneath  the 
levels  of  the  lawns,  toward  the  entrance  front  and  the  garden. 
Areas  on  the  flanks  are  formed  to  accommodate  them,  and 
are  concealed  by  plantations, 

Tlie  plan  of  the  principal  floor  exhibits  the  modem 
arrangement  of  apartments ;  the  hall  and  corridor  are  so  dis- 
posed that  no  useless  loss  of  space  occurs  by  excess  of  pass- 
age room ;  and  they  are  of  such  suitable  form  and  proportion, 
as,  by  comparison,  to  benefit  tlie  apartments,  and  allow  them 
their  full  effect  on  being  entered.  At  all  times  these  are 
greatly  dependent  on  the  approaches,  in  point  of  magnitude, 
colour,  and  general  display:  they  are  therefore  necessarily 
considered  subordinate  to  the  chief  apartments,  and  designed 
accordingly. 

The  drawing-room,  library,  and  billiard-room,  are  con- 
nected by  folding  doors,  so  aa  occasionally  to  become  one 
large  apartment.  The  eating-room  is  separate,  and  conve- 
niently placed  near  the  staircase,  for  the  ready  attendance 
of  servants ;  and  the  study  is  placed  in  a  situation  removed 
from  the  corridor  of  general  communication,  and  in  a  retire- 
ment suited  to  its  occupation. 


*  A  grCBt  deal  of  vtried  infinmstjoii  on  the  subject  of  Tllla*,  tad  >n  tbelr  ap. 
purtenanee),  mty  be  found  in  Londoti't '  Suburban  Girdener.' — Ed. 
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The  entrance  front  is  embellished  by  a  portico  of  the  Ionic 
order,  which  affords  shelter  to  the  door-way,  and  gives  by  its 
projection  sufficient  space  for  the  shrubbery  plantation  on 
each  side  that  disguises  the  means  of  accommodation  for  the 
offices,  and  the  steps  and  entrances  to  them.  In  the  centre 
of  the  garden  front,  the  bay  of  the  drawing-room  allows  the 
opportunity  of  embellishing  it  as  a  rotunda,  by  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  its  proper  entablature,  surmounted  by  an 
attic  and  dome. 

J.  B.  PAPWORTH. 
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Tub  advantages  of  adding  written  descriptions  to  designs 
in  architecture  are  obvious,  and,  indeed,  it  is  but  justice, 
wlienever  the  information  can  l>e  obtained,  to  state  the 
circumstances  under  which  editices  were  constructed.  The 
arcliitect  is  continually  meeting  with  obstacles  and  impedi- 
ments which  rarely  become  known  to  the  public ;  and,  for 
want  of  proper  explanations,  his  works  are  subjected  to  criti- 
cisms the  most  unreasonable,  and  judged  as  though,  with  the 
poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor,  his  chief  duty  were  to 
excite  pleasurable  feelings  in  the  beholder,  and  that  nothing 
more  were  required  of  him  than  to  produce  specimens  of 
abstract  taste  and  beauty.  Tlie  great  difficulty  for  those 
engaged  in  this  profession  is,  t«  please  the  eye  of  the  critic, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  pieet  the  views  of  their  employers,  by 
also  paying  strict  regard  to  convenience  and  economy. 
Architecture,  in  this  respect,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  com- 
plex of  the  fine  arts,  and  demands  versatility  of  talent,  a 
combination  of  genius  with  common  sense,  and  also  taste 
with  practical  experience.  The  above  remarks,  therefore, 
should  be  applied  generally  to  its  productions ;  and  the  scale 
of  merit  of  each  would  then  be  &irly  decided,  by  considering 
them  with  regard  to  opportunities  and  local  circumstances. 

The  characteristics  of  the  English  villa,  of  which  Mr. 
Greenough's  house  is  a  specimen,  having  been  treated  at 
some  length  in  the   preceding  article,   it   may   be   merely 
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necessary  to  point  out  the  instances  in  which  they  are  here 
exemplified.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  description. 
This  edifice  is  situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  grounds,  comprising  about  two 
acres,  extend  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Regent's  canal, 
on  the  course  of  which,  deeply  sunk  between  well-wooded 
slopes,  fine  views  are  obtained;  the  inequality  of  surface 
about  this  place  producing  wild  beauties  of  scenery  rarely  to 
be  met  with  so  near  to  the  metropolis. 

In  addition  to  the  objects  usually  proposed  in  buildings  of 
this  description,  the  architect  (Mr.  Decimus  Burton)  was 
directed  to  reconcile  with  them  (as  far  as  could  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  number,  size,  and  symmetry  of  the  apartments), 
the  convenient  arrangement  of  an  extensive  collection  of 
natural  history  in  cabinets  already  provided  for  its  reception. 
Another  point  no  less  essential  was,  to  bring  into  the  view 
of  the  windows  of  the  principal  apartments,  or  conceal  from 
it,  pleasing  or  unsightly  objects  contiguous  to  the  site  on 
which  the  house  is  erected.  The  contracted  width  of  the 
ground  seemed  to  dictate,  that  the  style  of  villa  should  be 
that  in  which  the  kitchen  and  offices  are  contained  in  a  base- 
ment, instead  of  spreading  over  (in  this  case)  valuable  space. 
This  story  is  covered  with  brick  arches,  and  precautions  have 
been  used  to  prevent  dampness,  by  wide  areas  left  round  the 
building,  partly  open,  partly  subterranean;  the  unpleasant 
effects  to  be  apprehended  as  arising  from  the  kitchen,  and 
the  windows  of  a  basement  story  being  immediately  under 
those  of  the  principal  floor,  are  in  a  great  measure  obviated, 
and  those  windows  are  allowed  to  open  only  where  the  incon- 
venience is  least  felt. 

The  villa  presents  four  architectural  fronts,  having  the 
same  ordonnance,  yet  diflFering  in  their  general  outline.  The 
principal  order  is  Ionic,  from  the  Temple  of  Erechtheus,  at 
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Athens ;  the  subordinate  order  ia  Doric,  draw-n  also  from  the 
purest  Athenian  example ;  but  the  architect  has  aimed  only 
at  imbibing  the  spirit  of  his  great  models,  and  has  fearlessly 
deviated  from  them  when  a  rigid  adlierence  would  have  been 
incompatible  with  Iiis  design.  The  entrance  is  towards  the 
nortii-west,  under  a  recessed  portico;  this,  and  the  colon- 
nade carried  round  the  bow  in  the  south-east  front,  are  of 
tlie  Doric  order.  To  the  south-west  is  a  lofty  portico,  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  two  wings,  baring  recessed  Doric  columns 
and  niches.  The  north-east  front  is  decorated  by  pilasters 
only.  The  internal  arrangements  are  explained  by  the 
accompanying  plan.  The  destination  of  each  room  is  in- 
tended to  he  shown  by  its  appropriate  form  and  ornaments. 
The  circular  saloon,  or  antf-room,  which  communicates  with 
the  principal  apartments,  is  emhellislied  with  eight  Pozzolana 
columns  imitating  Sieima  marhle,  the  capitals  of  white  sca- 
gliola  are  after  those  of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates. 
The  ceiling  is  domed,  having  a  stained  glass  sky-light,  par- 
taking of  its  form  and  decoration.  The  eating-room,  having 
a  separate  entrance  for  servants,  looks  to  the  north-east,  upon 
a  flower-garden,  which  rises  rather  precipitously  to  a  green- 
house of  wrought  iron,  a  semi-ellipsis  on  plan  and  elevation, 
and  raised  on  an  artificial  level.  This,  with  the  stabling,  &c., 
forms  one  continued  ornamental  facade,  designed  aa  a  screen 
agfunst  unpleasant  objects.  The  libraries,  which  also  con- 
tain the  collection  of  natural  history,  have  a  distinct  com- 
munication with  the  entrance  hall  through  a  small  ante-room, 
and  are  ornamented  with  busts,  and  with  casts  from  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  The  two  drawing-rooms  and  bil- 
liard-room are  en  suite,  with  sliding  doors  in  the  communi- 
cating openings,  through  which  a  long  vista  is  obtained, 
terminated  at  one  end  by  a  large  mirror,  and  at  the  other 
by  a  window  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  and 
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which  is  closed  at  night  by  a  second  mirror.  Other  vistas 
are  obtained  through  the  libraries,  saloon,  and  dining-room, 
terminated  by  views  to  the  gardens. 

Regard  has  been  had  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
this  house  to  allow  of  additional  rooms  on  the  chamber 
story,  if  at  any  time  desired,  without  interfering  with  the 
uniformity  of  the  elevation. 


REFERENCE   TO   THE    PLATES. 

Plate  I. — ^A  perspective  view  of  the  villa  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  grounds. 

Plate  II. — ^A.  South-west  elevation. 

B.  Transverse  section  taken  through  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  saloon,  and  dining-room,  from  a  to  A  on  the  plan. 

C.  The  plan  of  the  principal  story: — 1.  The  hall,  ascend- 
ing with  three  steps  to  the  general  level  of  the  story.  2. 
Saloon,  or  ante-room.  3.  Drawing-room.  4.  Second  draw- 
ing-room. 5.  Billiard-room.  6.  Dining-room.  7*  Dressing- 
room.  8.  Store-room.  9.  Small  ante-room,  having  stairs 
with  a  trap-door  communicating  with  a  mineral-room  in  the 
basement.  10.  Open  area.  11.  and  12.  Libraries,  contain- 
ing also  the  collection  of  natural  history.     13.  Colonnade 

and  steps  to  the  terrace.     14.  Staircase  to  the  upper  floors. 

D.  B. 
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T(iE  Bcime  authority  which  tells  us  that  the  buildings  in 
Regent  Street  "amuse  and  astonish,"  also  assures  us  that 
the  architectural  designs  and  features  of  the  Regent's  Park 
are  at  once  novel,  impressive,  and  beautiful ;  yet  as  that 
introductory  flourish  of  Mr.  Britton's  was  not  home  out  by 
the  remarks  in  other  parts  of  the  article  as  originally  printed, 
the  latter  remarks  alone  are  here  retained : — 

Tlie  very  limited  acale  of  private  houses  in  this  country 
admitting  of  httle  or  no  display,  has  operated  unfavourably 
for  the  encouragement  of  architecture :  this  has  recently 
been  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  uniting  several  dwellings 
into  one  general  mass,  or  fajade ;  a  mode  of  building  that, 
while  it  avoids  on  one  hand  the  monotony  of  a  mere  un- 
broken line  of  wall,  creates  an  aspect  of  grandeur  that  narrow 
fronts,  however  elegant  in  themselves,  can  never  produce. 
Messrs.  Adam  were  the  first  of  our  architects  (unless,  indeed, 
we  assign  the  priority  to  Wood,  of  Bath)  who  set  the  example 
of  combining  a  number  of  private  dwellings  into  a  uniform 
pile  of  building.  Yet,  commendable  as  the  idea  is,  they  have 
not  been  quite  so  successful  as  it  could  he  wished,  in  carry- 
ing it  into  execution :  the  Adelphi  and  Portland  Place,  their 
most  noted  works  in  this  way,  have  been  extolled  beyond 
their  merits ;  for  although  they  cerbunly  possess  a  certiun  ap- 
proach to  grandeur,  arising  from  continuity  and  mass,  they 
have  little  pretension  to  dignity  in  other  respects.  Not  only 
are  the  individual  parts  upon  too  minute  a  scale,  but  there  is 
no  congruity  or  harmony  of  character,  the  greatest  possible 
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plainness  being  brought  into  contact  with  fanciful  and  exu- 
berant decoration.  Indeed  all  the  ornaments  are  of  too 
florid  a  character,  in  a  spurious  style,  and  not  very  appro- 
priate for  external  embellishment.  Panelled  pilasters,  or- 
namented with  arabesques  and  foliage,  even  were  the  latter 
in  a  purer  style  of  design,  tend  to  impart  an  air  of  littleness 
to  any  building.  The  houses  erected  by  them  in  Fitzroy 
Square  exhibit  greater  chastity  and  elegance  of  design,  and 
are  better  adapted  to  street  architecture.*  They  display, 
indeed,  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  architects*  style, 
but  constitute  one  of  the  best  examples  of  it,  there  being 
greater  uniformity  of  character  pervading  these  buildings, 
and  less  of  that  violent  contrast  which  we  generally  observe 
in  their  designs.f 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  completing  this  square,  any  deviation  should 
have  been  made  from  the  original  deration.  On  the  north  side,  now  building, 
(1827),  although  there  is  a  general  resemblance  to  the  other  two  sides,  the  large 
Venetian  windows  are  omitted;  owing  to  which,  the  character  is  materially 
altered  for  the  worse,  and  the  regularity  of  the  etuemble  injured.  This  is  the 
more  unfortunate,  as  this  area  is  one  of  the  best  proportioned  in  the  metropolis 
for  the  display  of  architectural  uniformity;  and  had  the  design  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  would  have  been  the  handsomest  of  any  we  yet  possess. 

t  In  attempting  to  avoid  that  heaviness  which  characterizes  the  works  of  many 
of  their  predecessors,  and  in  aiming  at  novelty  and  elegance  of  decoration, 
Messrs.  Adam  often  fell  into  the  opposite  error :  their  facades  are  frittered  into 
too  nuiny  parts,  and  although  the  ornaments  are  occasionally  tasteful  in  them- 
selves, they  are  generally  so  applied  as  not  only  to  miss  their  effect,  but  so  as 
even  to  impart  a  trivial  and  petty  air  to  the  buildings.  Portland  Place,  like  the 
Adelphi,  has  been  imduly  praised,  its  merits  being  little  more  than  negative. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  grandeur  of  design,  or  of  effect,  in  the  architectiu^ ;  while 
there  is  just  regularity  enough  to  make  us  feel  the  want  of  variety,  and  just 
enough  of  the  latter  quality  to  destroy  uniformity.  Such  is  the  utter  disregard 
of  all  feeling  for  architecture  exhibited  even  here,  that  in  some  places,  parts  of 
pilasters  and  a  piece  of  the  pediment  of  a  fa^e  have  been  painted,  while  the 
rest  has  been  suffered  to  remain  of  the  dark  hue  imparted  by  the  weather !  The 
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In  his  plans  for  Regent  Street,  Mr.  Nash  adopted  this 
idea  of  uniting  several  dwellings  into  a  single  fa9ade, 
as  to  preserve  that  degree  of  continuity  essential  to  archi- 
tectural importance :  and,  however  open  to  criticism  many 
of  these  designs  may  be,  wlien  considered  separately,  or  in 
detail,  he  has  produced  a  varied  succession  of  architectural 
scenery,  tlie  aggregate  effect  of  which  is  picturesque  and 
imposing, — certainly  superior  to  that  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  metropolis;  and,  notwithstanding  all  its  defects,  far 
preferable  to  the  naked  brick  walls  that  universally  fonn  the 
sides  of  our  old  streets.  The  "Terraces"  in  the  Regent's 
Park  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  this  design, 
and,  hke  tlie  street,  an  improvement  upon  our  usual  style 
of  private  houses;  yet  we  must  also  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  although  so  far  commendable,  they  are  by  no  means 
the  most  chaste  or  elegant  specimens  of  architectural  com- 
position. Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  desire  of  abandoning  the 
petty  scale  and  character  of  ordinary  houses,  these  buildings 
are  designed  in  an  air  of  pretension  which  they  cannot  sup- 
port. On  a  cursor)'  view,  they  present  an  idea  of  palaces, 
but  more  minute  inspection  shows  these  seemingly  spacious 
edifices  to  be  only  clusters  of  common-sized  dwelling-houses. 
The  windows  and  doors  are  by  far  too  numerous,  and  too 
closely  crowded  together, — a  circumstance  sufficiently  prov- 
ing the  extreme  economy  it  has  been  found  requisite  to 
employ  with  regard  to  space,  and  making  it  obvious  that  the 
apartments  are  by  no  means  lofty,  nor  otherwise  on  a  magni- 
ficent scale.  There  is  likewise  a  sketcMneaa — if  we  may 
so  term  it — an  inconsistency  between  the  affected  grandeur 
of  the  design,  and  the  poverty,  in  many  instances,  of  the 

utter  is  often  more  agreetble  to  the  eye  than  the  crude  coloariiig  of  the  repwred 
portion ;  but,  *t  any  nte,  the  restoration  ahould  have  been  extended  thronghoDt. 
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detail,  that  excites  no  small   degree   of  disappointment  in 
the  beholder. 

These  defects  are  certainly  no  little  drawback  on  what 
must  else  be  allowed  to  be  a  considerable  improvement 
upon  our  system  of  street  architecture;  neither  can  it  be 
denied,  that  some  of  these  groups  of  buildings  appear  to 
have  been  erected  without  that  due  consideration  and  study 
which  characterize  the  profound  architect.  This  is,  we 
think,  particularly  the  case  with  Sussex  Terrace^  it  being 
one  of  the  most  faulty  of  all,  both  with  respect  to  its  general 
arrangement  and  the  style  of  its  architecture.  Its  curved 
plan  is  not  only  a  positive  defect,  as  regards  the  houses 
whose  fronts  are  thus  bent,  but  is  absolutely  productive  of 
no  beauty  whatever  in  the  elevation,  or  rather  it  is  as  un- 
graceful to  the  eye  as  it  is  incommodious  for  interior  arrange- 
ment. As  little  can  be  said  in  commendation  of  its  nume- 
rous small  domes,  which  neither  harmonize  with  the  character 
of  the  structure,  nor  are  in  proportion  with  the  other  fea- 
tures :  they  seem  rather  to  belong  to  Turkish  than  to  Gre- 
cian architecture.  The  extremities  of  the  building,  con- 
sisting of  two  semi-hexagonal  bows,  separated  only  by  two 
columns,  with  a  window  between  them,  have  a  particularly 
heavy  and  uncouth  appearance,  the  columns  seeming  to  be 
confined,  or  crammed  in  between  these  projections.  There 
is  likewise  a  strange  and  very  offensive  want  of  keeping 
between  the  several  features,  the  nakedness  of  some  serving 
only  to  render  the  fantastic  style  of  others  more  glaringly 
incongruous.  In  short,  the  whole  has  too  much  the  air  of 
being  an  experiment  in  brick  and  mortar. 

Of  the  two  Terraces  now  erecting  on  the  opposite  or 
east  side  of  the  Park,  viz.  the  Chester  and  CamJjridgey  the 
former  is  the  most  extensive  of  any.  This  exceedingly  pro- 
tracted fa9ade,  in  which  are  no  fewer  than  ninety-five  win- 
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dows  on  a  floor,  consists  of  five  pavilions,  decorated  with 
fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  these  pavilions 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  comprising  seven- 
teen windows  in  extent.  The  centre  pavilion  has  eight 
insulated  columns,  a  little  advanced  from  the  front ;  the  two 
extreme  ones  have  six  columns  similarly  arranged ;  and  the 
two  intermediate  ones  consist  of  six  half-columns.  The 
order  comprises  two  series  of  windows,  those  below  being 
arched,  and  the  upper  ones  surrounded  by  an  architrave: 
before  the  latter  runs  a  continued  balcony,  which,  as  far 
as  regards  architectural  beauty,  would  have  been  better 
omitted. 

The  modilion  cornice  of  the  order  is  extended  along  the 
whole  building ;  and  above  this  is  another  series  of  windows, 
besides  a  second  range  over  each   pavilion,  connected  by 
balustrades,  crowning  the  other  parts  of  this  fa9ade.     There 
is  certainly  much  simplicity  and  a  certain  degree  of  grandeur 
in  this  design,  but,  at  the  same  time,  several  blemishes :  the 
windows  are  by  far  too  numerous  for  the  space  they  occupy  : 
the  height  of  the  story  above  the  order — it  can  hardly  be 
termed  attic — derogates  considerably  from    the    importance 
of  the  columns,  and  imparts  both  a  flatness  and  heaviness 
to  the  fayade ;  while  the  second  range  of  these  windows  over 
the  pavilions,  adds  to  this  blemish  ;  and,  what  has  a  very  bad 
effect,  the  latter  are  arched.     In  a  fayade  of  this  extent,  not 
only  greater  diversity  of  form  is  required,  but   also   bolder 
features    and    more    strongly   defined    divisions ;    instead    of 
which,  however,  the  extreme  windows  adjoinhig  the  pavilions 
very  nearly  touch  the  columns  at  the  angles  of  the  latter, 
the  piers  here  being  no  wider  (though  they  ought  to  have 
been  so)  than  any  where  else ;  and  this  excessive  econoniv 
with  regard  to  a  few  feet,  gives  a  crowded  and  huddled-up 
appearance  to  the  elevation,  that  contributes  in  no  way  either 
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to  beauty  or  dignity.  Such^  too^  is  the  great  length  of  this 
fa9ade^  especially  when  compared  with  the  height  of  the 
structure^  and  the  scale  of  the  details,  that  it  requires  some 
time  to  make  out  the  totality  of  the  design,  and  some  labour 
to  discover  the  parallelism  of  corresponding  parts.  Had 
the  centre  of  the  edifice  been  rendered  more  important,  by 
having  ten  or  twelve  columns  instead  of  eight,  with  a  bold 
and  proportionate  pediment  above  them,  or  some  other 
appropriate  termination,  this  part  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently marked  out  at  once  to  the  eye.  We  are  of  opinion, 
likewise,  that  a  little  more  variety  in  the  decoration  of 
the  windows,  considering  how  numerous  they  are,  might 
have  been  adopted  without  any  injury  to  the  unity  of  the 
composition. 

The  two  separate  buildings,  or  advanced  wings,  connected 
with  the  main  pile  by  triumphal  arches,  at  right  angles  with 
the  latter,  are  certainly  novelties, — but  we  cannot  call  them 
beauties.  The  eflFect,  however,  of  the  open  screens,  or 
arches,  is  picturesque,  and  the  approach  through  them  well 
arranged.* 

The   Cambridge  Terrace,  which   is  nearly  contiguous   to 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  a  ntuation  like  this  Park,  combining,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  characteristics  of  both  town  and  country,  so  little  adTantage 
should  have  been  taken  of  the  effects  to  be  derived  from  open  colonnades  and 
porticoes,  to  connect  various  parts  of  the  same  design,  and  likewise  to  admit 
views,  either  into  gardens  and  shrubberies,  or  to  groups  of  buildings  beyond 
them.  Independently  of  the  variety,  picturesque  effect,  contrast  of  light  and 
shade,  and  play  of  perspective,  which  might  thus  be  produced,  the  architect  would 
be  enabled  to  place  the  entrances  of  many  of  the  houses  within  or  behind  those 
colonnades,  and  thereby  give  an  appearance  of  gpreater  extent  to  the  individual 
houses.  Indeed,  various  other  expedients  might,  with  no  great  difficulty,  be 
devised  for  accomplishing  this  purpose.  In  the  York  and  Sussex  Terraces,  the 
principal  entrances  are  at  the  back ;  but  it  would  have  been  no  solecism  in  point 
of  architectural  propriety  had  there  been  one  or  more,  or  at  least  the  appearance 
of  them,  in  the  front  of  the  building. 
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the  Chester  Terrace,  uid  occupying  the  apace  betn-een  that 
and  the  Rotanda,  or  Panorama,  is  hardly  a  fourth  of  the 
extent  of  the  preceding  range  of  building.  There  is  very 
little  architectural  pretension  or  decoration  in  this  fa^^de, 
the  cliief  ornament  being  a  large  vase  and  two  sphinxes, 
which  crown  the  summit  of  the  building  in  the  centre :  yet 
this  piece  of  mere  embellishment  does  not  accord  very  well 
with  the  plainness  of  the  windows  and  otlier  parts.  What, 
however,  is  still  more  objectionable,  as  being  less  in  character 
with  the  rest  of  the  design — or  rather  utterly  at  variance 
with  it — is  the  introduction  of  coupled  rusticated  columns  in 
the  ground  floor,  the  uncouth  heaviness  of  which  forms  a 
most  striking  incongruity  with  tlie  simple  and  hght  appear- 
ance of  the  upper  portion  of  the  structure.*  Rusticated 
columns,  at  least  of  this  description  (insulated)  with  heavy 
square  blocks,  are  hardly  admissible  under  any  circumstances, 
much  less  when  employed  as  they  are  here,  without  auy 
other  part  to  correspond  with  them,  independently  of  whicb 
the  columns  themselves,  being  only  the  height  of  the  ground 
floor,  look  petty  and  insignificant.  We  arc  far  from  objecting 
to  rusticated  work  generally,  for  it  is  not  only  susceptible  of 
much  variety  and  picturesque  effect,  but  forms  a  chaste  and 
simple  decoration  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  other  embel- 
lishments :  even  entire  fronts  executed  in  this  way  possess 
so  much  bold  and  masculine  dignity,  that  we  could  wish  to 
see  it  more  frequently  employed  than  it  is,  particularly  in 
buildings  where  columns  and  other  ornaments  are  either  too 
expensive,  or  appear  misapplied. 

Both  Comujall  and  Hanover  Terracei  are  of  handsome 
design  and  imposing  character,  although  neither  of  them  is 

*  It  ahould  be  observed,  too,  thtt  the  mixtuie  of  rtone  btliutnulet  tod  iron 
woii  in  the  balcony  eitending  along;  the  Bnt  door,  hM  k  yoj  impleaimg  effect. 
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entirely  free  from  the  defects  pointed  out  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  observations.  In  the  former  of  these  build- 
ings, neither  the  large  arched,  windows  nor  those  between 
the  columns  are  sufficiently  ornamented  for  the  other  parts ; 
whilst  the  rooms  within,  and  the  external  appearance,  would 
have  been  better  had  this  floor  been  elevated  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the 
architect  to  remark,  that  the  road  and  earth  have  been  con- 
siderably raised  in  front  of  this  terrace,  since  it  was  finished. 
In  Hanover  Terrace  the  windows  are  not  so  crowded,  and 
the  whole  fa9ade  is  characterized  by  a  pleasing  simplicity. 
The  arcade  before  the  ground  floor  has  the  advantage  of 
rendering  the  numerous  doors  less  conspicuous  than  they 
would  otherwise  appear. 

Cornwall  Terrace  was  the  first  range  of  buildings  erected 
in  this  park ;  and  even  should  it  not  be  found  to  be  the  most 
unexceptionable  in  design,  it  will  have  the  merit  of  having 
led  the  way, — of  having  set  an  example  for  others  to  imitate 
or  to  improve  upon.  It  was  commenced  in  May  1821,  and 
completed  within  two  years :  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
works  of  this  kind  are  frequently  erected  in  London  in  the 
present  age. 

The  annexed  engraving  shows  the  composition  of  the  ele- 
vation as  well  as  the  plan  of  the  principal  story ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  smallness  of  the  scale,  as  well  as  some 
triffing  errors  of  proportion  in  the  delineation,  are  detri- 
mental to  the  design.  This  representation  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  slight  sketch,  indicative  of  the  buildings,  than  a 
true  and  favourable  representation.  It  shows  that  the  fa9ade 
consists  of  a  central  portion  and  two  extreme  ends,  all  of 
ornamental  character,  in  which  columns,  pilasters,  pedi- 
ments, and  irregular  parapets,  constitute  the  leading  mem- 
bers.   The  whole  terrace   consists   of  twenty-one   houses. 
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of  varied  proportions   and  accommodations;    but  most  of  ] 
them   consist   of  two   rooms   on   a   floor,  with  a  hall  and 
staircase.      The   basement  floors  and  attics  are  difFerently 
divided.     All  the  principal  front  is  stuccoed,  and  the  capi- 
tals and  architectural  details  are  formed  of  com  position. 
The  design  and  arrangement  of   the  houses   in    Hbt 
Terrace  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  same  engraving. 
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Although  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the  I7th  century,  and 
Mr.  Gwynn  in  the  last,  with  some  professional  men  and 
amateurs  in  the  present,  have  urged  the  necessity,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantages  and  beauties  to  be  effected  by 
laying  out  and  adhering  to  a  systematic  plan  in  forming 
new  streets,  squares,  &c.,  scarcely  any  thing  was  executed 
conformably  to  this  principle  before  the  Messrs.  Adam  raised 
the  Adelphi  Terrace,  Portland  Place,  and  two  sides  of  Fitzroy 
Square.  The  projection  and  carrying  into  effect  the  Regent 
Street,  with  its  dependencies,  during  a  few  years,  was  a 
daring  novelty — an  arduous  effort,  and  has  been  most  tri- 
imiphantly  achieved.  It  is  not  only  a  surprising,  but  a  mag- 
nificent metropolitan  feature,  and  exhibits  a  succession  and 
variety  of  architectural  elevations  which  cannot  fail  to  amuse 
the  eye  and  astonish  the  mind.  This  street  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  London ; 
and  is  now  carrying  still  further  by  the  terraces,  club-houses, 
&c.  erecting  on  the  south  side  of  Pall  MaU.  These  terraces 
are  grand  designs,  and  consist  of  some  of  the  most  spacious 
and  elegant  mansions  in  the  metropolis.  Communicating  as 
they  do  with  St.  James's  Park,  which  is  laying  out  in  a  style 
of  corresponding  beauty  and  taste,  this  will  become  a  place  of 
high  repute  and  splendour.* 

*  According  to  the  'fifth  Report  of  the  CommiMioners    of   His  Migesty's 
VOL.    II.  2    D 
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Fashion  is  a  domineering  tyrant — an  impeiious  law-^ver, 
in  London :  her  edicts,  however  capricious  and  arbitrary,  are 
not  only  cheerfully  obeyed,  but  her  subjects  glory  in,  and 
boast  of,  their  fetters  and  chains.  Dress,  food,  carriages, 
horses,  houses,  and  even  the  situation  of  the  latter,  are  regu- 
lated and  varied  by  her  decrees.  At  no  remote  period,  many 
of  our  nobles  resided  in  Crosby  Phwie,  and  Winchester  Street, 
in  the  city ;  also  in  Albemarle  and  Aylesbury  Streets,  Clerk- 
enwell.  They  afterwards  moved  westward  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  Bloorasburj',  St,  Giles's,  and  the  Strand.  Soho  Square, 
at  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  pre-eminent  in  the  rank 
of  its  occupants. 

Woodt,  Forests,  ttad  Land  Reicnuc9,'  dated  6th  Ma;,  I82C,  the  Eijienditiav  aad 
Reetipli,Su:.,ia  forming  tlie  Hegent  Street,  are  stated  tliui: — 
Paid  for  piirchuei  of  freehold  and  IcSiehold  property ;  com- 
penaation  for  "goodwill"  oT  occupiers ;  rents  of  lease- 
hold propertiea  putchaaed ;  gratuities  to  tenants  at  •kiU  ; 
purchaie  of  additional  ground-rents ;  law  cbarges,  and 
payments   to  architects,   survejors,  and  other  offieera; 
p'        treasorr,  parliaruentor?,  and  mditon'  feet,  and  other  in- 

ddental  chat^es 1,406,197     7     3 

Interest  of  monies  borrowed     ....      239,876  17  10 
Deduct  rents  derived  &om  the  new  street, 
dividends  of   stock,  profit  on  sale   of 
Exchequer  bills,  and  sale  of  old  mate- 
rials         173,354  18  10 

66,S21   19     0 

Expense  of  the  new  sewer 60,S63  10     7 

£1,633,582  16  10 

Probable  Seeenut. 

Rents  and  lewer  rates  in  the  line  of  the  new  street     .     .     .        35,500  0  O 
Estimated  yearly  value  of  ground  granted  in  fee  for  public 

purposes     ■     -     t ^36  0  0 

£36,330  0  0 
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These  places  becoming  crowded  with  a  mixed  class  of  in- 
habitants^ impelled  the  fashionable  world — the  bon  ton — ^to 
migrate  still  farther  west,  and  Hanover,  Cavendish,  Leicester, 
Grosvenor,  Berkeley,  and  other  squares,  were  progressively 
built  for  and  occupied  by  them.  St.  James's  Square,  Pall 
Mall,  and  the  vicinity,  was  for  a  long  time  the  focus  of  high 
fashion,  the  immediate  neighbour  of  the  Court ;  but  as  the 
Palace  of  St.  James  is  deserted,  that  of  Carlton  House  en- 
tirely taken  down,  and  a  new,  splendid  palace  now  in  rapid 
progress,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  persons  de- 
pendent on,  or  following  in  the  train  of,  royalty,  will  require 
new  residences  in  juxtaposition  to  the  monarch. 

A  tract  of  ground,  about  100  acres  in  extent,  between 
Buckingham  Gate  and  Chelsea,  east  and  west,  and  Pimlico 
and  Knightsbridge,  north  and  south,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Grosvenor,  has  recently  been  laid  out  for  mansions  adapted 
to  this  class  of  persons ;  and  the  noble  proprietor  and  his 
surveyors  have  judiciously  arranged  their  plan  accordingly. 
Two  spacious  squares,  a  crescent,  detached  villas,  or  man- 
sions, and  wide  streets,  are  the  leading  features  of  a  district 
which  has  been  immemorially  known  by  the  name  of  the 
five  FteldSy  and  was  long  occupied  as  garden  and  grass  land. 
In  1825,  the  principal  part  was  engaged  by  the  Messrs.  Cubitt 
for  building,  who  immediately  commenced  with  raising  the 
surface,  and  forming  streets  and  communications :  the  whole 
is  now  intersected  by  immense  sewers,  which  are  high  above 
the  Thames,  and  the  soil  being  a  dry  gravel,  secures  the  lower 
stories  against  damps  and  bad  air.  Their  operations  were 
soon  followed  by  other  powerful  parties,  and  a  mass  of  fine 
buildings  has  been  raised  within  this  short  space  of  time,  be- 
yond all  precedent ; — many  of  the  houses  are  already  occu- 
pied, and  oUiers  engaged  by  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank. 

The  streets  and  squares    are   paved.  Macadamised,  and 
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lighted,  on  the  most  approved  principles;  the  houaes  are  | 
constructed  with  tl>e  best  materials,  and  from  what  can  be  A 
aaccrtained  by  repeated  examination  on  the  estate,  every  J 
thing  seems  to  be  provided  for  the  domestic  comforts,  as  well  1 
an  for  the  luxuries  of  its  gay  inhabitants.  Thus,  unlike  those  I 
terraces  and  rows  of  houses  which  speculating  and  unpriti-  l 
cipled  builders  have  ' pid  up'  for  temjiorary  purposes,  low  J 
prices,  and  speedy  sale,  those  now  alluded  to  are  likely  to  du  1 
credit  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  substantial  service  to 
their  occupiers,  Tlie  sur\'eyor  for  the  ground  landlord,  Mr.  ] 
Cundy,  as  well  as  the  architects  and  builders  engaged  in  this  I 
great  plan,  are  all  gentlemen  of  high  respectabihty  and  inte>  I 
grity ;  and  will  not  easily  degrade  their  own  characters  by  j 
doing  any  thing  dishonourable  themselves,  or  by  suffering  J 
others  to  do  so.  J 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  district  is  Bel^avei 
Square,  which  includes,  within  the  front  walls  of  the  houses,  ] 
an  area  of  about  ten  acres,  the  centre  of  which,  enclosed  by  ] 
loftj'  and  handsome  railing,  is  laid  out  in  pleasure  garden?,   i 
with  lawn,  walks,  shrubberies,  &c.     The  whole  of  the  houses 
are  large,  lofty,  and  every  way  spacious,  with  stuccoed  fronts, 
porches,  balustraded  balconies,  and  those  in  the  centre  of 
each   side   are   decorated  with    columns,    or    three-quarter 
columns,  vases  on  the  parapet,  &c.  The  annexed  print  shows 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Square,  looking  south ;  and  from  this 
representation  of  it,  the  architectural  elevation,  horn  the  de- 
signs of  G.  Basevi,  Jun,  Esq.,  may  be  inferred.     It  is  not, 
however,  in  the  exterior,  that  the  chief  merit  of  these  man- 
sions consists,  but  rather  in  the  size  and  style  of  their  prin- 
cipal apartments.     At  the  four  comers  of  the  Square  are  to 
be  as  many  insulated  villas,  or  mansions,  with  spacious  gar- 
dens and  shrubberies. 

This  novel  feature  will  greatly  improve  the  character  and 
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appearance  of  the  Square^  by  increasing  its  area^  opening  its 
approaches^  and  extending  the  plantations  beyond  the  real 
boundary  lines  of  the  four  rows  of  houses.  We  may  easily 
anticipate  the  pleasing^  and  indeed  beautiful  effects^  which 
will  ultimately  be  produced  from  this  plan.  One  of  these 
villas  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  H.  E.  Kendall, 
Esq.,  for  T.  R.  Kemp,  Esq,,  M.P. ;  and  by  its  plan  and  eleva- 
tion, as  shown  in  the  annexed  prints,  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce that  it  will  constitute  a  fine  architectural  feature  of 
the  Square,  and  display  in  the  suite  of  apartments  on  the 
ground  floor,  some  beautiful  forms  and  fine  effects. 

Of  Eaton  Square,  one  portion  only  is  built  at  present :  as 
laid  out,  planted,  and  railed  in,  it  is  intended  to  occupy  an 
area  of  about  fourteen  acres,  and  will  be  bounded  by  four 
rows  of  houses  on  the  north  side,  and  the  like  number  on  the 
south  side,  having  the  King's  private  road  extending  east  and 
west,  through  the  centre.  If  called  a  parallelogram  it  would 
be  more  correctly  described,  as  it  measures  600  yards  long 
by  120  yards  wide,  between  the  houses.  As  shown  in  tlie 
annexed  print,  there  is  a  church  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
built  from  the  designs  of  Henry  Hakewill,  Esq.  It  is  spa- 
cious, neat,  and  plain,  within,  whilst  its  western  front  is 
formed  by  a  bold  classical  portico,  with  Ionic  columns. 

J.  BRITTON. 


The  above  account  is  reprinted  verbatim,  without  being 
"  shorn  of  its  beams,^^  by  either  the  retrenchment  or  altera- 
tion of  a  single  sentence.  Whether  the  passage  which  informs 
us  that  the  architectural  elevations  in  Regent  Street  ^^  cannot 
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fail  to  tuause  the  eye  and  astonish  the  mind,"  *  was  intended 
as  irony^  the  reader  must  determine  for  himself.  Kfost  un- 
doubtedly they  may  be  allowed  to  astonish,  but  not  according 
to  the  most  favourable  import  of  tlie  term :  on  the  contrary, 
they  nearly  justify  Mr.  Welhy  l^ugin's  sweeping  reproach, 
who  denounces  this  "  magnificent"  street,  and  the  terraces  in 
the  Regent's  Park,  as  "  nests  of  monstrosities ! "  They  »re, 
indeed,  like  many  other  things — and  persons  also, — marked 
by  paltry  pomposity  and  parade.  In  several  of  the  elen- 
tions  meanness  is  mixed  up  ^th  irould-be  grandeur,  aud 
what  is  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  splendour  only  caUa 
attention  all  the  more  forcibly  to  the  miserable  taste,  and 
even  shabhiness,  of  its  Brummagem  finery. — Nay,  such  ts 
the  more  than  ])eggarly  meanness  which  is  deckcil  out  in 
flaunting  Corifitliian  columns,  that  in  one  of  the  t^rracca 
there  are  some  windows,  not  with  sashes,  but  with  painted 
imitations  of  them ! 

That  Mr.  Britton  had  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  is  evidoC  ] 
cnouf^b,  for  he  here  savs,  "a  new  .ind  splendid  palace  now 
in  rapid  progress," — and  in  fact,  the  exterior  was,  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  so  nearly  completed,  as  to  enable  any  one  to  pre- 
dict with  tolerable  confidence,  what  it  would  really  be ;  yet 
notwithstanding  that  be  then  spoke  of  it  as  splendid,  he  has 
since  felt  himself  bound  to  assure  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Queen  herself,  that  it  is  a  "  reproach  to  the  monarchy 
and  the  nation !"  Which  notably  addressed  opinion,  it  seems, 
he  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  blurt  out  lest  he  should 
"  compromise  his  literary  integrity,  by  any  affected  humility 

*  Mora  recentl;  Mr.  B.  himulT  hu  greatly  annaed  the  QiKen,  bjr  uaoring  her 
Mtijeitr  that  trt,  icicDcc,  UUnture,  Ac.  *re  all  approaching  "  to  «  ftilseu  and  an 
altitude  which  Etunot  htl  lo  atlonitk  even  Hmiuan  Ifudom" .'.' 
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of  language  or  sentiment !''  Mr.  B.  is  either  an  exceedingly 
bold^  or  else  a  prodigiously  timid  man : — perhaps  he  was  fear- 
ful of  laying  the  *^  last  feather  on  the  camePs  back  ^^  of  his 
literary  integrity  !  ! 

Whether  he  has  now  changed  his  admiration  of  Belgrave 
Square^  into  a  feeling  of  contempt — ^for  its  tame  and  com- 
mon-place  architectural  expression^  we  have  yet  to  learn. — 
As  to  the  architecture  of  Eaton  Square  he  has  said  nothing — 
and  the  less  that  is  said  of  it  the  better ;  we  will^  therefore^ 
suffer  silence  to  interpose  as  a  shield  between  it  and  criticism. 

EDITOR. 


THE   BRIDGES. 
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A  DI8CRIMINATINO  revicw  of  the  history  and  science  of 
Bridges  would  form  a  valuable  and  interesting  offering  to  the 
archives  of  literature.  It  would  show  the  simple  and  rude 
contrivances  that  men,  in  the  early  ages  of  civilisation, 
adopted  to  cross  over  chasms  and  torrents, — the  origin  and 
progressive  improvement  in  the  formation  of  arches, — the 
application  of  mathematical  theorems  to  practical  and  import- 
ant purposes, — and  the  profound  skill  that  at  length  haa 
been  attained  in  cairj'ing  vast  stone  and  iron  causeways,  or 
roads,  either  supported  or  suspended,  over  deep  and  wide 
rivers,  or  into  the  sea. 

A  stately,  scientific,  and  finely  constructed  edifice  of  this 
class,  whilst  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  is  justly  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  noble  specimens  of  human  art.  At  the  same 
time  that  it  affords  easy  and  free  communication  for  all  sorts 
of  carnages,  horses,  and  persons,  from  one  side  of  a  river  to 
the  other, — ^however  rapid,  deep,  and  irregular  the  stream 
may  be, — it  also  allows  the  waters  to  ebb  and  flow  without 
interruption,  and  to  carry  on  their  surfoce  the  various  vessels 
of  pleasure  and  merchandise  destined  to  navigate  the  stream. 

It  is,  however,  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  present 
work  to  enter  fully  into  a  history  of  brieves,  or  to  attempt 
an  essay  on  the  art  and  science  of  designing  and  constmcting 
these  important  edifices.  The  reader  that  requires  such  in- 
formation will  derive  both  amusement  and  instruction  in  con- 
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suiting  the  works  of  the  following  authors.  The  earliest  is 
Alberti  (1481),  whose  precepts  were  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  Palladio,  SerUo,  and  Scamozzi.  These  writers  were 
again  commented  on,,  and  their  best  rules  adopted,  by  Blan- 
del  (1665),  Goldman,  and  Bankhurst ;  whilst  Hawkesmoor 
availed  himself  of  their  labours,  in  his  History,  &c.  of  Lon- 
don Bridge  (1736).  Mons.  Gautier  (1714),  has  produced  a 
respectable  volume  on  ancient  and  modem  bridges:  and 
Belidor,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  *  Architecture  Hydrau- 
lique,^  and  Parent y  in  his  ^Essais  et  Recherches  Math^- 
matiques,^  have  treated  largely  on  the  subject.  De  la  Htre, 
in  *  Traitd  de  M&hanique*  (1702),  and  Bossut,  in  *  M^moires 
de  l^Acad^mie,'  have  revised  and  reviewed  the  theories  and 
opinions  of  their  countrymen.  In  1760,  Mr.  Riou  published 
^ Short  Principles  for  the  Architecture  of  Stone  Bridges;' 
and  in  1771?  Mons.  Rcgemortes  printed  an  account  of  a  bridge 
constructed  from  his  own  designs  over  the  river  lyAllier,  at 
Moidins.  The  road  of  this  bridge  was  level,  and  carried  by 
thirteen  arches,  of  sixty-four  feet  span  each.  Mr.  Semple  has 
some  judicious  remarks  and  information  in  his  ^  Treatise  on 
Building  in  Water,*  (1776).  These,  with  the  writings  of 
BergteVy  Muller,  Labelye,  Atwood,  Emersony  Huttony  Smeatony 
Warey  and  Gvnlty  also  in  Rees's  ^  Cyclopedia ;  *  and  the 
valuable  essays  by  Telfordy  in  the  ^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,' 
and  of  the  same  profound  engineer,  with  NimmOy  in  Brew- 
ster's ^  Encyclopadia,' — may  be  said  to  contain  a  fund  of 
useful  information,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

The  most  complete  works,  however,  we  have  on  bridges 
are  the  following : — ^  Description  des  Projets  et  de  la  Con- 
struction des  Fonts  de  Neuilli,  de  Mantes,  d'Orleans,  de 
Louis  XVI.'  &c.,  by  Perronety  4to.  1788,  with  a  large  folio 
volume  of  Maps,  Plans,  Sections,  &c. 
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'  Recueil  de  divers  Memoires  extraits  de  la  Bibliothcque  ( 
Imperiale  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s,  ^  I'osage  de  M.  M.  les  i 
Ing^nieurs,'  par  P.  C.  Le  Sage,  2  torn.  4to.,  Plates,  1810.  j 

*  Traite  de  la  CoDStruction  des  Ponts,  et  Memoires  sur  le*  I 
Canaiix  de  Navigation,  public  par  M.  Navier  Gaulhey/  &c.  1 
3  torn.  4to.  1809-22.  | 

Without  entering  into  the  controversial  and  obscure  ques- 
tions respecting  the  early  bridges  of  the  Cliiiiese,  the  Indians, 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks,  or  even  those  of  the  ancient    1 
Romans,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe,  that  the  latter    ' 
people,  in   their   progress  of  amelioration   and   refinement, 
committed  the  management  of  public  bridges  to  a  class  of    ' 
priests  called  Poiitijices,  who  were  superseded  by  the  Censors 
and  Curators  of  the  roads ;  and  these  again  by  the  Emperors 
themselves,  who  undertook  to  control  and  direct  these  great 
works.     The  city  of  Rome,  alone,  was  adorned  by  eiglit  large 
and  handsome  buildings  of  this  class,  raised  across  the  Tiber. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  splendid  in  their  archi-    I 
tectural  features ;  whilst  the  bridges  and  aqueducts  of  the     ' 
Romans,  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  were  of  great  extent, 
of  considerable  altitude,  and  some  of  them  were  composed 
of  either  two  or  three  series  of  arches,  rising  one  above 
the  other.     That  the  Romans  constructed  bridges  in   this 
country  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  although  we  have  no  ge- 
nuine specimen  remaining  to  prove  the  fact.     A  few  years 
ago,  the  abutment  piers  of  a  very  ancient  bridge  were  dis- 
covered near  Stony  Stratford,  which  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  told 
the  writer  he  believed  were  of  Roman  construction. 

As  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  literature,  (such  as  then 
known),  were  confined  to  the  monastic  clergy,  from  the  fifth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  that  bridge-building  was  also 
under  their  guidance.  An  order  of  hospitallers  was  founded 
by  St.  Benezet,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  for 
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this  express  purpose: — they  were  called  ^ Pontifices/  or 
bridge-builders,  and  were  enjoined  to  assist  travellers,  to 
regulate  ferries,  to  have  houses  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  to 
repair  or  erect  bridges  on  the  popular  roads. 

The  most  remarkable  monastic  bridge  remaining  in  Eng- 
land is  that  of  Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  is  commonly, 
but  erroneously,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  860 ;  we  shall, 
however,  be  nearer  the  time  of  its  construction,  if  we  say  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  formed  by  three  obtusely 
pointed  arches,  whose  bases  stand  in  the  circtmiference  of  a 
circle  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  each  other.  These  sup- 
port three  roads,  which  unite  at  the  top.  The  ascent  each 
way  is  very  steep,  and  formed  by  steps,  with  stones  set  edge- 
wise. Though  very  rude  in  construction,  and  very  little 
attended  to,  its  arches  are  still  very  perfect  and  secure. 

Of  the  metropolitan  bridges  we  shall  detail  some  historical 
and  descriptive  accounts,  taking  them  rather  in  geographical 
than  chronological  order ;  commencing  with  those  of  London, 
and  finishing  at  Vauxhall.  In  a  general  view  of  the  subject, 
we  cannot  help  expressing  astonishment,  that  the  first,  or  old 
London  Bridge,  has  held  together  for  so  many  centuries, 
considering  its  peculiar  situation,  the  badness  of  its  design, 
and  still  worse  execution.  We  shall  also  be  surprised  in  re- 
flecting on  the  great  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  a 
second  bridge  was  erected  in  this  populous  city,  as  well  as  in 
examining  the  design  and  construction  of  that  also;  and, 
finally,  in  comparing  and  contrasting  these,  and  that  of 
Blackfriars,  with  those  of  Waterloo  and  the  New  London.* 
Both  the  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  have  been  honoured 


*  The  designs  of  the  different  bridges,  as  respects  the  curvature  of  arches, 
proportions  of  piers,  and  exterior  features,  are  clearly  exemplified  by  the  scries  of 
prints  annexed. 
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with  the  praises  of  critics  and  of  some  professional  men ;  but 
the  meridian  of  their  fame  and  glory  is  passed  away,  and  we 
now  seek  in  vain  to  discover  either  merit  or  beautj'  in  the 
design,  construction,  or  materials,  of  either  of  these  edifices. 

LONDON  BRIDGE. 

The  history  of  this  edifice,  its  first  erection,  reconstruction, 
additions,  alterations,  and  eventful  changes,  have  been  so 
minutely  and  admirably  recorded  in  a  volume,  entitled  '  Chro- 
nicles of  London  Bridge,'  that  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  enter 
into  detail  in  this  place,  Maitland  asserts  that  a  wooden  bridge 
wna  erected  between  the  years  993  and  1016,  at  the  public 
cost,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  up  the  river. 
Stow,  however,  assigns  its  construction  to  the  monks  of  St. 
Mary's  Monastery.  The  Danes,  under  King  Knute,  or  Ca- 
nute, cut  a  deep  ditch  from  Deptford,  through  Southwark,  to 
Kennington  and  Vauxhall,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  Lon- 
don Bridge. 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  first  wooden  bridge,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  different  chroniclers,  that  it  was  en- 
tirely swept  away  by  a  dreadful  whiriwind,  on  tlie  16tb  of 
November,  1091,  when  upwards  of  600  houses^  and  several 
churches,  were  either  wholly  or  nearly  destroyed. 

In  1097j  William  Rufus  imposed  a  heavy  tax  on  the  people 
to  build  a  new  bridge,  which  did  not  last  long;  for  in  1176  a 
STONE  one  was  commenced  by  Peter,  curate  of  Cole-chwch, 
and  its  expenses  were  defrayed  by  various  contributions,  in 
addition  to  the  funds  especially  provided.  It  was  thirty-three 
years  in  progreas,  was  926  feet  in  length,  20  in  width,  and 
ro8<  40  feet  at  the  centre  above  the  surface  of  the  water.*  In 

•  Hkwkeimoor  «ay>,  that  the  river  wu  900  feet  acrow ;  tli«t  the  mUt-my 
wai  onl;  190  feet  of  thii  width  below  the  itariingii,  and  4E>0  above,  «t  the  times 
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the  middle  was  a  drawbridge.  There  were  20  arches,  of 
pointed  forms^  supported  by  massive  piers  of  from  25  to  34 
feet  in  thickness.  A  chapel  was  built  on  the  central  pier^ 
towards  the  east^  in  which  its  architect  was  afterwards  in- 
terred; and  at  the  extremities  it  is  said  there  were  fortified 
gates.  It  is  also  stated  that  many  houses  were  erected  on 
this  bridge,  as,  in  a  calamitous  fire,  which  occurred  in  1213, 
on  the  Southwark  side,  and  produced  direful  effects,  according 
to  Stow's  account,  ^^  an  exceeding  great  multitude  of  people 
passing  the  bridge,  either  to  extinguish  and  quench  it,  or  else 
to  gaze  and  behold  it ;  suddenly  the  north  part  was  set  on 
fire ;  and  the  people  which  were  even  now  passing  the  bridge 
perceiving  the  same,  would  have  returned,  but  were  stopped 
by  the  fire.'^  The  south  end  also  taking  fire  prevented  a 
passage  either  way,  and  the  concourse  of  people  were  impelled 
to  seek  safety  in  the  ships  and  other  vessels  that  came  to 
render  assistance.  These  were  soon  overladen  and  sunk ;  and 
the  same  author  says,  that  ^^  above  three  thousand  persons 
were  destroyed.'^  However  calamitous  this  event,  however 
absurd  and  silly  the  practice  of  building  dwelling-houses  on 
bridges,  where  abundance  of  land  is  attainable, — ^we  find  that 
the  bridge  was  again  crowded  and  obstructed  by  new  habita- 
tions, and  that  it  continued  thus  encumbered  till  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  To  increase  the  public  inconveniences 
and  nuisance,  a  market  was  also  held  on  the  bridge ;  but  this 
was  ordered  to  be  removed  in  1276;  when  it  was  further 
ordained,   that  ^^  no  person  should  go  out  of  the  city  to 

of  high  tides.  The  water-way  between  thepieri  above  the  itarlingi  (agreeably  to 
measurement  made  by  Mr.  Knight,  in  the  year  1824,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  works),  was  found  to  be  524  feet ;  the  solids  occupied  by  the 
piers  407  feet ;  the  water-way  between  the  starlings,  at  low  water,  was  231  feet ; 
the  space  occupied  by  the  piers  and  starlings  is  700  feet.  This  forms  a  bar  of 
considerable  magnitude  to  the  navigation  of  the  Thames. 


f 
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Soutliwark  to  buy  cattle,  or  any  wares  which  might  be  bought 
ill  the  city."  * 

III  the  winter  of  1281  and  1282,  a  very  severe  yV-oa/  taking 
place,  the  drifted  ice  threw  down  five  arches  of  the  bridge, 
which  seems  to  have  been  previously  in  a  decayed  state,  as 
Edward  I.,  two  years  before,  granted  to  tlie  bridge-keepers  a 
license  to  collect  the  cliaritable  contributions  of  devout  peo- 
ple throughout  tJie  kingdom, — "  pro  reparatione  ejusdem 
[pontem]  quod  minatur  ruinam," — for  the  rei)aration  of 
London  Bridge,  tiireatened  with  ruin.  Notwithstanding 
letters  patent  were  also  issued  requiring  the  clergy  to  aid  the 
bridge -keepers  in  their  collections,  the  sums  procured  must 
have  been  insufficient  for  the  purpose, — as  in  1281,  the  lOth 
of  Edward  I.,  other  royal  edicts  were  again  issued  for  levying 
customs  on  all  merchandise  brought  to  London  for  three 
years,  for  tlie  reparation  of  the  bridge,  A  similar  tax  was 
again  levied  in  tlie  27tli,  and  also  in  the  30th  years  of  the 
same  king's  reign, 

The  structure  itself  ia  thus  described  in  Strype's  edition  of 
Stow's  Chronicle  : — "  This  bridge,  with  a  chapel  on  the  ea.st 
side,  and  a  gate  at  the  south  end,  being  thus  all  built  of  stone, 
as  aforesaid,  and  houses  of  timber  over  the  stone  piers  and 
arches  on  both  sides  thereof;  yet  there  were,  and  still  are,  in 
the  whole  length  of  the  bridge  three  vacancies,  with  stone 
walls  and  iron  grates  over  them,  on  either  side,  opposite  to 
each  other ;  through  which  grates,  people  as  they  pass  over 
the  bridge  may  take  a  view  of  the  river  both  east  and  west ; 
and  also  may  go  aside  more  to  each  side,  out  of  the  way  of 
carts  and  coaches,  the  passage  being  but  narrow,  and  not 
only  troublesome  but  dangerous.  These  three  vacancies  are 
over  three  of  the  middle  arches,  for  all  the  piers  are  not  of  a 

*  MaitUnd'a  HiBtory,  &c.  of  London,  vol.  i,  p.  104. 
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like  thickness^  nor  stand  at  equal  distance  one  from  the 
other ;  for  those  under  these  three  vacancies  are  much  wider 
than  the  rest^  and  are  called  the  navigable  locks;  because 
vessels  of  considerable  burthen  may  pass  through  them.  One 
of  these  is  near  unto  the  second  gate^  and  is  called  the  Rock 
Lock;  the  second  is  under  the  second  vacancy^  where  the 
drawbridge  anciently  was^  and  is  called  the  Drawbridge  Lock ; 
and  the  third  is  near  the  chapel^  and  is  called  St.  Mary^a 
Lock.  There  is  a  fourth  between  St.  Magnus^  Church  and 
the  first  vacancy^  and  is  called  the  King*8  Lock^  for  that  the 
King  in  his  passage  through  tlie  bridge  in  his  barge  goes 
through  this  lock.  And  in  this  condition  was  the  bridge  until 
the  year  1632.'* 

On  the  13th  of  February,  in  that  year,  a  fire  broke  out 
near  St.  Magnus'  Church,  which  consumed  all  the  houses  to 
the  first  vacancy ;  and  they  were  not  rebuilt  till  1646.  In 
the  great  fire  of  1666,  the  buildings  at  the  north  end  were 
again  destroyed;  and  their  fall  battered  and  weakened  the 
stone-work  of  the  bridge  on  which  they  stood.  The  piers 
and  arches  were  repaired,  at  the  expense  of  £1500;  after 
which  the  houses  on  the  north  side  were  re-erected,  by  per- 
sons who  took  leases  of  the  ground.  The  stone-work  of  the 
bridge,  on  the  south  side,  having  been  also  repaired  (which 
cost  nearly  JEIOOO),  the  houses  were  also  rebuilt,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  others. 

Many  reparations  were  continually  made  to  the  edifice, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  together,  to  preserve  the 
houses,  and  to  resist  the  repeated  injuries  made  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  currents.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
was  an  epoch  of  revolution  in  the  bridge.  Labelye  had  com- 
pleted Westminster  Bridge,  in  1749, — Mylne  had  begun 
another  at  Blackfriars,  in  1769, — Mr.  George  Dance  was 
then  the  City  Architect,   and   the  public  were  continually 
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complaining  of  the  loss  of  lives^  property^  &c.  by  the  dange- 
rous passage  under  London  Bridge. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to  remove  all  btdldings 
on^  and  contiguous  to  the  bridge^*  to  enlarge  the  avenues, 
improve  the  passage  over,  widen  one  or  more  arches,  erect  a 
uniform  balustrade,  make  a  road-way,  31  feet  wide  for  car- 
riages, to  have  a  foot-way  on  each  side  7  f^t  wide,  to  have 
it  lighted  and  watched,  to  keep  it  dear  of  buildings,  and  of 
carriages  standing  for  hire,  to  levy  a  new  toll  to  defiray  the 
expenses,  &c.  Whilst  these  works  were  in  progress,  a  tempo- 
rary wooden  bridge  was  raised  in  175  7>  at  an  expense  of 
£2000 ;  but  this  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  next  year.  In 
1759  the  large  centre  arch  was  formed,  from  designs  by 
Sir  Robert  Taylor  and  Mr.  Dance,  to  occupy  the  space  of 
two  of  the  old  arches. 

Of  the  construction  or  materials  of  this  old  bridge,  we  are 
enabled  to  record  a  few  facts  from  the  memoranda  of  Mr. 
William  Knight,  assistant-engineer  to  the  new  edifice.  ^^  The 
foundation  of  the  piers,  on  the  north  side,  between  the  great 
lock,  and  what  is  called  the  long  entry  lock,  and  in  the  star- 
ling round  it,  appeared  to  be  about  three  feet  above  low- 
water  mark.  The  bottom  of  the  masonry  originally  laid  of 
the  pier,  is  about  2  feet  3  inches  above  low-water  mark ;  and 
the  first  course  is  laid  upon  a  sill  of  oak,  IG  inches  wide  by  9 
in  thickness,  and  perfectly  sound.  Immediately  beneath  this 
is  a  mass  of  Kentish  rubble,  mixed  with  flint,  chalk,  &c. 
thrown  in  irregularly,  but  not  mixed  with  any  cement,  and 
held  together  by  the  starlings.  The  masonry  above  the  sill 
seems  well  bonded  together  with  good  mortar  joints,  but 
there  are  no  piles  under  the  oak  sill.  The  external  parts  of 
the  pier  seem  to  have  been  new  fronted  at  some  period,  pro- 

*  The  annual  rental  of  the  lioubcs  on  the  hridge  in  1751  NNas  .t'S28.  G*. 
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bably  at  the  time  when  the  centre  arch  was  formed^  in 
1759^  as  the  base  of  this  new  fronting  projects  about  one 
foot  before  the  original  pier.  There  are  no  bearing  piles  under 
the  original  part  of  the  pier^  except  a  few  stumps  of  ehn  on 
die  outside ;  but  to  the  new  part  there  are  some  small  ones 
driven  into  the  rubble,  which  can  be  of  little  service,  with 
some  planks  laid  upon  their  edges.  The  new  masonry  is  well 
bonded  into  the  old  work.  The  formation  of  the  original 
starUng  shows  the  very  rude  way  in  which  the  old  architect 
worked.^^  This  is  satisfactory  information,  to  justify  the  re- 
marks  already  made  on  the  construction  of  the  old  bridge. 
In  April,  1826,  it  was  found  necessary  to  throw  two  more 
arches  into  one,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  freer  passage  for 
the  water,  as  well  as  for  navigation.  Mr.  Knight  then  dis- 
covered the  crowns  of  the  old  arches  to  be  8  feet  6  inches 
beneath  the  present  road-way.  The  accumulation  appears  to 
have  been  formed  at  five  different  times,  as  evinced  by  the 
difference  of  strata.  Over  the  crowns  of  the  arches  was  a 
layer  of  gravel,  20  inches  thick,  above  which  was  a  stratum 
of  chalk  and  gravel ;  this  was  followed  by  various  materials ; 
the  next  consisted  of  burnt  wood,  ruins,  and  black  earth,  on 
which  is  the  present  granite  paving.  The  archnstones  are  of 
two  kinds,  that  of  the  soffits  being  M erstham  fire-stone, 
and  the  course  above  similar  to  that  of  Caen  in  Normandy. 
The  casing  of  the  new  work  is  Portland  stone ;  whilst  the 
chalk  and  mortar  used  for  the  backings  and  fiUings  in  of  the 
latter,  was  found  to  be  of  bad  quality  and  carelessly  applied. 
The  ashler  facing  had  been  so  Uttle  attended  to  in  the  bond- 
ing of  the  work  together,  that  it  is  surprising  it  was  not 
forced  out  by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  materials 
behind. 
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The  citizens,  as  well  as  the  legislature,  have  at  length  jointly 
co-operated  to  obtiun  a  New  Bridge,  which  if  it  be  not  supe- 
rior to  every  tiling  of  the  class  hitherto  produced — if  indeed 
there  be  any  thing  like  defect  in  the  edifice  itself,  or  its  col- 
lateral dependencies, — we  shall  be  surprised  at,  and  lament 
over  the  fallacy  of  human  wisdom.  Designs,  plans,  calcola- 
tions,  soundings,  nil  the  arcana  of  theoretical  and  practical 
science,  have  been  called  into  requisition,  to  collect  and  to 
concentrate  information. 

Among  other  eminent  persons  directly  consulted  upon  the 
subject  were  the  following,  to  whom  a  series  of  twentj-mMi 
questions  were  submitted,  for  their  opinions  and  advice,  but 
principally  relating  to  iron  bridges:  Dr.  N.  Maskelyne, 
Astronomer  lioyal ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson,  Savilian  Pn>- 
fessor  at  Oxford;  John  PlayAur  and  John  Kobeson,  Ihx>- 
fessors  at  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Milner,  and  Dr.  Hutton,  ProCe*- 
sors,  of  Woolwich ;  and  Mr.  Atwood,  CoL  Twin,  William 
Jessop,  Messrs.  John  Rennie  and  James  Watt;  J.  Soothem, 
William  Reynolds,  J.  Wilkinson,  Charies  Bage,  and  Qeneral 
Bentham.  Designs  and  estimates  were  also  obtained  from  all 
the  eminent  engineers,  and  firom  some  of  the  first  architects  of 
the  country.  All  these  proceedings  were  previous  to,  and 
about,  the  year  1801 ;  and  engravings  of  plana,  sections,  deT»> 
tions,  with  estimates  and  other  parldciilua,  are  fully  detailed, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pubhc,  in  three  large  unwieldy  folio 
volumes  of  Reports,  as  published  by  order  of  the  Uonse  of 
Commons. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  oppontions  and  diflS- 
culties  that  were  presented  to  a  new  bridge,  the  numerous 
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candidates  for  the  honour  of  erecting  it^  and  into  Tarious  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  great  undertakings  suffice  it 
to  say  that  a  design  by  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  was  ultimately 
approved;  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  July^  1823  j 
the  first  pile  was  driven  March  15^  1824;  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  first  pier  was  laid^  with  great  ceremony^  on  the 
15th  June,  1825. 

The  accompanying  prints  will  convey  clearer  information 
respecting  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  arches,  and  the 
comparative  design  of  the  two  Bridges,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Old  Bridge,  and  the  works  of  the  New,  in  March, 
1827,  than  any  language  can  impart. 

[The  New  Bridge  was  formally  opened  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1831.] 


SOUTHWARK   BRIDGE, 

Crossing  the  river  by  three  colossal  arches,  between 
Queenhithe  and  Bankside,  was  designed  and  directed  by 
the  late  John  Rennie,  Esq.  The  arches  of  this  gigantic 
edifice  are  of  the  largest  span  of  any  known  to  exist.  The 
soffits  consist  of  solid  masses  of  cast  iron,  of  a  depth  similar 
to  the  voussoirs  of  a  stone  bridge,  and  exhibit  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  such  a  bold  plan  has  been  carried  into  effect. 
The  middle  arch  rises  24  feet,  with  a  span  of  240  feet,  and 
is  4  feet  wider  than  the  famous  iron  bridge  at  Sunderland. 
It  is  composed  of  eight  ribs,  riveted  to  diagonal  braces; 
each  principal  rib  being  6  feet  deep  at  the  top  of  the  arch, 
and  gradually  extending  to  8  feet  at  the  abutments,  or  purts 
that  rest  upon  the  stone-work.  Its  whole  height  above  low- 
water  mark  is  55  feet  to  the  road-way.  The  other  arches  are 
similarly  formed ;  the  span  of  the  two  side  ones  being  210 
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feet.  Many  of  the  solid  castings  weigh  10  tons  each,  and 
the  total  weight  of  the  iron  is  about  5780  tons.  The  whole 
was  cast  at  the  extensive  iron  works  of  Messrs,  Walker  and 
Co.  at  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  it  was  there  pat  into 
arches,  before  it  was  shipped  for  London.  The  abutments 
are  of  solid  masorny,  l^tl  in  radiaUng  courses  with  large 
blocks  of  Bramley-fall  and  Whitby  stones.  Vortical  bond  was 
adopted,  running  tlirough  every  two  courses,  at  intervals; 
thereby  giving  to  the  whole  mass  a  sohdity  perfectly  im- 
movable, llie  masonry  of  the  piers,  in  like  manner,  was 
carried  up  with  horizontal  and  vertical  courses  to  tlie  spring- 
ing of  the  arches ;  from  which  points  they  radiate  in  a  wedge- 
hke  form.  These  piers  are  60  feet  high  from  tlic  bed  of 
the  river  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and  24  feet  in  breadth. 
Tlie  foundations  of  this  bridge  were  laid  in  cotfcr  dams* 
which  were  obliged  to  be  much  larger  and  stronger  than 
those  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  from  the  difference  of  tli«  l>ed 
of  the  river,  of  the  extent  of  the  arches,  &c.  The  dams 
were  of  elliptical  forms,  and  were  constructed  with  three 
rows  of  piles,  of  whole  timber.  lu  the  spaces  occupied 
by  the  base  of  the  masonry  of  the  piers,  a  row  of  whole 
timber  sheeting  piles  was  driven  all  round  the  outer  edge 
of  the  offsets,  forming  as  it  were  a  square  internal  dam. 
These  piles,  while  they  formed  a  secure  barrier  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  piers,  acted  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  main 
dam  in  securing  its  base.  The  centerings  oq  which  the 
arches  were  turned  were  of  a  peculiarly  novel  and  ingenious 
construction.  [Vide  print  2.]  This  bridge  was  erected  with 
such  great  skill,  that  the  settling  of  the  centre  arch,  at  the 
vertex,  was  only  1  inch  7-8ths,  which  was  exactly  l-8th  of 
an  inch  less  than  what  had  been  allowed  for  in  putting  it 
tc^ether.  It  was  entirely  built  at  the  expense  of  a  joint 
stock  company ;  and,  including  its  connecting  avenues,  the 
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charges  amounted  to  about  £800,000.  The  work  was  com- 
menced on  the  23rd  of  September,  1814,  and  the  first  stone 
of  the  south  pier  laid  by  Lord  Keith,  May  23,  1815.  On 
the  7th  June,  1817,  the  Right  Honourable  Matthew  Wood, 
as  Lord  Mayor,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  northern  abutment; 
and  the  bridge  was  opened  in  April,  1819.  On  the  South- 
wark  side  a  new  road  has  been  formed,  leading  towards 
St.  Margaret's  Hill;  and  on  the  London  side,  it  opens  to 
Queen  Street.  By  the  annexed  prints  the  reader  will  obtain 
a  clear  idea  of  the  form,  arches,  construction,  proportions, 
&c.  of  the  bridge.  One  of  the  prints  represents  the  elevation 
of  the  three  arches,  with  two  piers  in  the  river,  and  the  two 
abutment  piers  at  the  ends,  having  barrel  arches  within  them. 
The  transverse  section,  with  plan  of  one  arch  longitudinally, 
with  the  writing  and  figures  on  the  plates,  will  render  further 
description  unnecessary. 


BLACKFRIARS^   BRIDGE. 

The  plan  for  the  erection  of  this  bridge  originated  about 
the  same  time  with  that  for  the  improvement  of  London 
Bridge.  These  were  rival  schemes,  and  both  were  much  re- 
tarded by  the  clashing  interests  of  their  respective  advocates. 
The  propriety  of  building  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,  between 
those  of  London  and  Westminster,  was  discussed  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  in  December  1753,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  committee  was  appointed  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. A  pamphlet  was  published  in  17^4,  ascribed  to 
Samuel  Dicker,  Esq.,  entitled,  ^'An  Essay  on  the  many 
advantages  accruing  to  the  community,  from  the  superior 
neatness,  conveniences,  decorations  and  embellishments,  of 
great  and  capital  cities,  &c.^^    The  author,  among  other  im- 
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provementa,  recommended  the  arching  over  Pteet-ditcb, 
the  bmlding  a  new  bridge  thence  to  the  opposite  Hhore, 
either  of  stone,  or  of  oak  timber  on  stone  pien.*  This  sitoa- 
tion  was  ultimately  adopted ;  and  after  some  delay,  a  |ieti- 
tion,  from  the  Corporation  of  London,  was  presented  to 
Parliament,  Jan.  I3th,  17^6;  in  consequence  of  which,  an 
act  was  passed,  authorising  the  erection  of  a  bridge  acraaa 
the  Thames  at  Black&iars,  and  directing  that  it  shoold  be  ao 
constructed  as  to  leave  a  clear  water-way  of  at  least  730  feet ; 
and  tliat  no  buihlings,  except  the  proper  gat«s  and  tuU- 
houses,  should  be  erected  upon  the  bridge.  The  act  also 
provided  for  the  watching,  lighting,  and  regnbtLng  tl>e 
amount  of  the  tolls  to  be  levied.  Upon  the  credit  of  these 
tolls,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were  empowered  to  raise 
f  30,000  per  arninm,  till  the  whole  sum  amounted  toi;i60,000. 
Further  powers  were  given  to  fill  up  the  channel  of  Bride- 
well Dock,  bet^i'cen  Fleet  Bridge  and  tlie  Thames,  and  to 
make  sufficient  dnuns  and  sowers  into  the  river. 

Tlie  Bridge  Committee,  from  a  variety  of  plans,  gave  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Mylne,  a  Scotch  Architect,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  pmsoing 
his  professional  studies. 

This  bridge  was  built  on  piles;  the  first  of  which  was 
driven  in  the  middle  of  the  river  the  7th  of  Jane,  1760.t 

•  Northonck'i  "  Hirtory  rf  London,"  p.  380. 

t  H.  Grade]',  who  «u  in  BngUnd  while  BlacUrian'  Bridge  wm  building,  has 
recoided  the  following  information : — "  Tbe  bnndnlioni  of  the  pien  m  made  bj 
ctiuoni  nnged  kkng  tbe  bank*  at  the  nm,  and  whieh  uo  (ftenraib  |Jif«Kl 
upon  tbe  pilingi  deilined  to  receira  them.  The  diScuIlf  ii  to  driTC  then  iriliwji 
The;  are  ill  of  tn  eqnil  height,  bat  link  down  unequaOir,  wcordiiig  to  the  diA- 
leot  •orti  of  ground.  Before  tbe  caiuoni  ire  laid,  the  pQet  are  made  legnlar  by 
cuttii^  them  t«  in  eqnal  height,  b;  metot  of  a  law  fonned  with  gnat  ingenidl;, 
and  with  which  the;  can  work  under  water  with  equal  ^leed  tnd  iiiii  tnim  I 
M«  with  tttonithnient  that  no  wood  but  fir  wai  made  toe  tf,  either  is  the  pti^i 
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On  the  last  day  of  October^  in  the  same  year^  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor^  Sir  Thomas  Chitty,  attended 
by  the  Bridge  Committee,  Under  the  stone  were  deposited 
several  gold^  silver^  and  copper  coins  of  the  reign  of  George 
IL,  together  with  the  silver  medal  given  to  the  Architect  by 
the  Roman  Academy.  Besides  many  coins^  a  plate  was  also 
placed  under  the  foundation^  with  a  Latin  inscription,  com- 
memorating the  political  merits  of  the  celebrated  William 
Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  from  whom  it  was  intended 
the  bridge  should  have  taken  its  name.  The  bridge  was  so 
far  finished  that  a  bridle-way  over  it  was  opened  towards  the 
end  of  1768;  and  in  the  course  of  1770  the  work  was  com- 
pleted; its  erection  having  taken  up  about  ten  years  and 
three  quarters.  From  abstracts  of  the  accounts  laid  by  the 
Bridge  Committee  before  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  it  appeared 
that  the  sum  of  £166,217  had  been  paid  on  account  of  the 
bridge,  including  the  expense  of  piling  the  foundations  of 
the  piers,  arching  and  filling  up  Fleet-ditch,  making  the  road 
from  Fleet  Street  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  for  other 
extraneous  works.  These  charges  being  deducted,  the  net 
expense  of  the  building  the  bridge  was  £152,840. 

This  edifice  is  995  feet  in  length,  from  wharf  to  wharf; 
and  the  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  over  it  is  28  feet,  with 
a  raised  foot-path  7  feet  broad,  on  each  side.  It  consists  of 
nine  arches,  of  a  figure  nearly  elliptical.  The  central  arch 
is  100  feet  wide,  and  those  on  each  side  decrease  gradually 
towards  the  shores,  being,  respectively,  98,  93,  83,  and  70, 
leaving  a  clear  water-way  of  788  feet.  The  form  of  the 
arches  has  enabled  the  Architect  to  give  the  road-way  a  very 

or  the  caissons.  I  was  informed  that  what  determined  the  Architect  was  the 
good  condition  of  some  very  old  planks  of  this  wood  which  were  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Thames,  and  proved  more  durable  than  oak." — Tour  to  London, 
tranUated  by  Dr.  NugeM.   1772.  8vo.,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
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gentle  curvature^  being  a  segment  of  a  large  circle.  Elach 
side  of  the  bridge  is  guarded  by  an  open  stone  balustrade, 
4  feet  ten  inches  hi^,  so  that  it  does  not,  like  that  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  impede  the  prospect.  Over  each  pier  is  an 
open  recess  or  balcony,  supported  by  two  slender  columns  of 
the  Ionic  order,  and  two  pilasters,  which  rest  on  a  semi- 
circular projection  from  the  pier,  above  high-water  mark. 
The  extremities  of  the  bridge  are  rounded  off  on  each  side 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  rendering  the  access 
convenient  and  agreeable.  There  are  two  flights  of  stone 
steps  leading  down  to  the  river,  at  each  end  of  the  bridge. 

By  the  annexed  engraving,  the  reader  wiU  recognise  the 
design  of  the  whole  elevation,  the  plans  of  piers,  road-way, 
and  stairs ;  also  one  of  the  arches,  with  centering,  as  shown 
in  elevation  and  section. 


WATERLOO    BRIDGE 

Forms  not  only  an  important  and  interesting  feature  of 
the  river  Thames,  but  has  obtained  the  praises  of  profes- 
sional men  and  critics  of  many  nations.  It  affords  a  tine, 
level,  and  pleasing  road  across  the  river,  and,  from  its  beau- 
tifully simple  design  and  slabiUty  of  execution,  is  calculated 
not  only  to  last,  but  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  its  Architect 
to  distant  ages.  It  stands  about  half-way  between  the 
bridges  of  Blackfriars  and  Westminster,  and  is  one  among 
many  other  instances  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  English- 
men when  concentrated  in  companies. 

In  June  1809,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  ol^tained  for  the 
incorporation  of  a  body  of  subscribers,  under  the  appellation 
of  the  '•  Strand  Bridge  CompanHy^  empowering  them  to 
raise  the  sum  of  £500,()0()  in  transferable  shares  of  £100 
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each ;  and  the  further  sum  of  £300^000  by  the  issuing  new 
shares^  or  by  mortgage^  in  case  it  should  be  found  nece»- 
sary.  Another  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  July  1813, 
authorising  the  Company  to  raise  an  additional  sum  of 
£200^000;  and  in  July  1816,  a  third  Act  was  obtained,  to 
invest  further  powers  in  the  proprietors,  at  the  same  time 
changing  the  name  of  the  bridge  to  that  of  Waterloo.  The 
late  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  may  be  said  to  have  projected  this 
scheme,  as  he  did  many  others ;  but  before  any  works  were 
commenced,  the  late  Mr.  John  Rennie  was  applied  to  by 
the  Committee.  He  furnished  two  designs  for  the  bridge, 
one  with  seven  arches,  and  the  other  with  nine ;  the  latter 
of  which  was  adopted  and  carried  into  execution.  The  site 
chosen  was  a  little  to  the  west  of  Somerset  Place,  where  the 
river  is  1326  feet  wide,  at  high  water.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  on  the  11th  of  Oct.  1811.  The  foundations  were  laid 
in  coffer  dams,*  formed  by  three  concentric  rows  of  piles,  at 
the  distance  of  about  3  feet  6  inches  apart.  The  ground  was 
found  to  be  mostly  a  stratum  of  gravel  over  another  of  clay, 
and  into  this  were  driven  beach  and  elm  piles,  12  inches  in 
diameter  by  about  20  feet  in  length.  Between  the  founda- 
tion was  rammed  in,  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  Kentish  rag 
stone,  laid  in  liqidd  mortar.  Timber  sills,  or  bearing  piles, 
transversely  and  longitudinally,  were  fastened  to  the  heads 
of  the  piles.  Over  the  whole  was  a  flooring  of  6-inch  beech 
plank,  secured  to  the  sills  by  long  spikes,  and  made  per- 
fectly level,  to  receive  the  first  course  of  masonry.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  piers  and  abutments,  as  well  as  the 
arches,  consists  of  large  blocks  of  Cornish  granite,  bonding 
inwards  from  3  to  5  feet.  The  hearting,  or  filling  in,  consists 

*  It  is  said,  thtt  this  is  the  first  instance  of  laying  foundations  in  the  river 
Thames  in  coffer  dams,  caissons  being  previously  used. 
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of  blocks  of  Craiglcith  and  Derbyshire  stone,  of  corresponding 
magnitude,  every  course  of  which  was  grouted  with  liquid 
mortar.  In  constructing  the  arches,  the  beds  or  joints  w«rc 
worked  with  the  greatest  care ;  and,  to  give  additiona]  secu- 
rity, four  chain  bars  of  iron  were  worked  transversely  into 
each  arch.  The  spandrels  between  the  arches,  in  the  trans- 
verse direction,  were  filled  with  sis  division  walls,  each  three 
bricks  thick,  and  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  extrados 
of  the  arches.  Tlio  whole  space  was  covered  with  stone 
corbels,  to  receive  and  support  the  road-ways.  The  spaces 
between  were  left  hollow,  tn  diminish  tlic  weight  on  the 
haimchcE  of  the  arches,  and  through  these  hollow  spaces  the 
drainage  of  tlie  bridge  is  conducted  by  means  of  cast  iron 
pipes.  (This  construction,  with  tlie  pi}>cs,  &c.  is  exemplified 
in  the  annexed  engraving,  in  which  the  general  elevation  is 
nlao  displayed.) 

The  arches  of  tlie  bridge  are  of  a  &emi-«Uiptical  6gtu^ 
and  are  all  equal,  being  120  feet  in  span,  with  a  rise  of 
35  feet ;  leavinj;  30  feet  clear  height  above  the  surface  water 
of  spring  tides,  and  forming  altogetJier  a  clear  water-waj  of 
1080  feet  The  abutments  are  40  feet  thick  at  thor  bases, 
and  lessen  gradually  to  30  feet  at  the  springing  of  the  arches. 
They  are  each  140  feet  long,  indading  the  sturs.  The  piers 
are  30  feet  wide  at  their  bases,  diminishing  to  80,  at  the 
springing  of  the  arches.  Their  extreme  lengths  are  87  feet ; 
the  points,  or  salient  angles,  towards  t^  stream  having  the 
form  of  the  Gothic  arch.  Above  they  are  terminated  by 
two  three-quarter  columns  of  the  Grecian  Dtmc  order,  sup- 
porting an  entablature,  which  forms  a  square  balcony  or 
recess.  "Hie  aides  of  the  bridge  are  defended  by  an  open 
balustrade,  with  a  frieze  and  cornice.  Tlie  caniage-road  is 
28  feet  wide,  with  a  foot-path  of  7  feet  on  each  side. 

The  roads  or  approaches  to  either  end  of  this  bridge 
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are  70  feet  in  widths  except  at  the  entrance  into  the  Strand. 
They  are  carried  over  a  series  of  semicircular  arches^  each 
16  feet  in  span.  The  approach  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river  is  formed  hy  39  of  these  arches^  besides  an  elliptical 
archj  of  26  feet  span^  over  the  Narrow-wall  road^  and  a  small 
embankment,  about  165  yards  long. 

The  whole  length  of  the  brick  arches  in  the  Surrey 

approach  is 766  feet. 

Ditto  of  those  in  the  Strand  approach  .        .        .      310 
Total  length  of  the  Bridge  from  the  ends  of  the 
abutments 1380 


2456 

In  building  the  arches^  the  stones  were  rammed  together 
with  very  considerable  force ;  so  that,  upon  the  removal  of 
the  centres,  none  of  the  arches  sunk  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half.  In  shorty  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  execution  seems  to 
have  vied  with  the  beauty  of  the  design,  and  with  the  skill 
of  the  arrangement,  to  render  the  Bridge  of  Waterloo  a 
monument,  of  which  the  metropoUs  of  the  British  empire 
will  have  abundant  reason  to  be  proud  for  a  long  series  of 
successive  ages. 

In  closing  these  remarks  on  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
works  of  modem  times,  we  are  induced  to  quote  the  observa- 
tions of  an  enlightened  French  Engineer,  who  visited  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  examining  our  great  engineering 
works,  and  who  received  while  here  the  most  libera^  treat- 
ment both  from  the  Government  and  from  scientific  men. 
This  he  fully  appreciated,  and  has  honourably  acknowledged 
it,  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  French  Institute : — ^^  If, 
from  the  incalculable  effect  of  the  revolutions  which  empires 
undergo,  the  nations  of  a  future  age  should  demand  one  day 
what  was  formerly  the  New  Sidon,  and  what  has  become 
of  the  Tyre  of  the  West,  which  covered  with  her  vessels  every 
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itmctirc      ^M 
•  (if  man       ^^ 


sea  ?  the  most  of  the  edifices  devoured  by  &  dcAtractire 
climate  will  no  longer  exist  to  answer  the  corioMty  of  man 
by  the  voice  of  monuments ;  but  tlie  Waterloo  Bridge,  built 
ill  the  centre  of  the  commercial  world,  will  exist,  to  U:!!  the 
most  rcDiote  generations, '  Here  was  a  rich,  industrious,  and 
powerful  city."  The  traveller,  on  beholding  this  superb 
monunient,  will  suppose  that  some  great  prince  wished,  by 
many  years  of  labour,  to  consecrate  for  ever  the  glory  of  his 
life  by  this  imposing  structure.  But  if  tradition  instruct  the 
traveller  that  sis  years  sufficed  for  the  undertaking  and 
finishing  of  this  work — if  he  learns  that  an  association  of 
a  number  of  private  indiWduals  was  rich  enough  to  dehay 
the  expense  of  this  colossal  monument,  worthy  of  Sesostris 
and  the  Cieaars — he  will  admire  still  more  the  nation  in 
which  similar  undertakings  could  be  the  fruit  of  the  efforts 
of  a  few  obscure  indiriduals,  lost  in  the  crowd  of  ijidustrious 
citizens." 

The  accompanying  print  shows  the  elevation  of  die  whole 
bridge,  a;^ — plan  of  half  the  road-way,  n  ; — four  of  the 
piers,  c ; — abutment  pier,  d  ; — elevation  of  one  arch,  b  ; — 
transverse  section,  with  sturs,  toll-bars,  and  toll-houses,  p. 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Thb  project  of  erecting  a  bridge  acrosB  the  Hames  at 
Westminster,  appears  to  have  been  determined  on  in  1735 ; 
and  in  the  following  year  an  Act  of  Parliament  vaa  passed  to 
authorise  the  building  of  the  edifice,  now  standing.  From  a 
pamphlet  published  by  Hawksmoor  in  17^6,  entitled,  "A 
Short  Historical  Account  of  London  Bridge,  with  a  Pro- 
position for  a  new  Stone  Bridge  at  Westminster,''  it  appears 
that  five  different  situations  were  proposed  for  the  site.of  the 
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bridge:  —  from  Whitehall, — fipom  St,  Stephen's  Alley,  at 
the  end  of  King  Street, — from  New  Palace  Yard, — from 
the  end  of  College  Street, — and  at  the  Horse  Ferry,  Mill- 
bank.  It  is  scarely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  inter- 
mediate spot  was  that  ultimately  chosen. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  structure  was  laid  January 
29th,  1739,  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke;  and  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1750,  the  last  stone  was  laid;  so  that  its 
erection  occupied  the  space  of  eleven  years  and  nine  months : 
the  amount  of  the  simis  expended  on  it  was  £389,500.* 
It  would  have  been  completed  much  sooner,  and  at  less 
expense,  but  for  a  failure  of  one  of  the  piers,  which  settled 
irregularly,  owing  to  the  incautious  removal  of  some  gravel 
near  its  base.  This  damaged  the  superincumbent  arch  so 
much,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  it  down ;  and 
by  laying  very  heavy  weights  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pier, 
the  foundation  was  rendered  secure  from  the  recurrence  of 
another  accident.  This  happened  in  1747^  when  the  bridge 
was  almost  finished ;  and  though  immediately  attributable  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  was  also  partly 
caused  by  the  mode  of  building  with  caissons,  instead  of 
piling  the  whole  foundation.  The  plan  which  the  Architect 
adopted,  was  to  have  a  cavity  of  five  or  more  feet  deep,  dug 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  of  a  proper  size  to  receive  the  bottom 
of  a  caisson,  or  wooden  case,  made  water-tight,  and  con- 
taining the  lower  part  of  the  pier  completed  in  masonry 
and  well  connected  together.f    This  being  lowered  exactly 

*  This  was  the  gross  sum  accruing  from  the  profits  of  lotteries  and  par- 
liamentary grants  between  the  years  1737  and  1749. — Maitland^a  Hittwy  qf 
London,  voL  ii.  p.  1350.  In  Rees's  CyeUquBdia,  voL  v.  art.  Bridge,  it  is  stated 
that  the  net  expense  of  this  structure  was  £218,800. 

t  It  has  been  computed,  that  materials  of  this  bridge  to  the  value  of  £40,000 
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to  its  jmiper  situation^  the  water  was  pumped  out,  and  the.^ 
pier,  being  carried  up  to  a  convenient  heiglit,  the 
case  were  removed,  to  be  used  elsewhere.  The  perpendicular 
dimensions  or  depths  of  the  piers  are  different  j  none  of  their 
foundations  being  laid  at  a  leaa  depth  than  6ve  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  none  of  them  at  a 
greater  depth  than  fourteen  feet.  This  variation  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  tlie  firm  bed  of  gravel  on  which 
the  piers  »re  placed  h'ing  much  deeper  on  the  south  than 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  All  tlie  piers  are  conatmcted 
throughout  of  Portland  stone,  every  block  of  which  weighs 
at  least  a  ton,  many  of  them  are  two  or  three,  and  several 
four  or  five  tons,  exclusive  of  some  smaller  stones  placed  at 
intervals,  called  chuers.  The  stones  are  all  set  in  a  cement 
termed  I>utch  Tarras;  besides  which,  they  are  connected 
together  with  iron  cramps  fastened  with  lead,  so  placed 
that  none  of  the  cramps  can  be  seen,  or  be  affected  by  (iie 
water. 

This  bridge  is  122.3  feet  In  length,  and  44  feet  in  breadth, 
ha^'ing  on  each  side  the  carriage-way  a  foot-path  for  passen. 
gers.  It  consists  of  thirteen  large  and  two  small  semicirci 
arches,  with  fourteen  intermediate  piers  and  two  abutinenta.( 
All  tlie  arches  spring  about  two  feet  above  low-water  mnrluj 
The  central  arch  is  76  feet  wide,  and  the  others  decrease 
cither  side  by  equal  intervals  of  four  feet.  The  two  smaller 
arches,  at  the  ends,  are  each  25  feet  wide.  Every  pier  is 
about  70  feet  in  length  from  point  to  point,  each  of  them 
terminating   in   a   salient   angle   in  either  direction  of  the 
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«re  alwiyi  under  witer.    The  tmsoa  on  wliioh  the  first  pier  wm  eraoled  conJ, 
Uincd  one  hundred  and  fifty  loadi  of  timber,  on  icliicti  wars  Uiil  3000  cubie  feeb 

or  ueirly  tlirce  torn,  of  solid  stone. — Maiiland. 
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stream.  The  piers  which  support  the  central  arch  are  17 
feet  wide  at  the  springing  of  the  arches ;  and  the  rest  are 
each  one  foot  narrower  than  the  preceding^  leaving  a  clear 
water-way  of  870  feet. 

Each  side  of  the  bridge  is  defended  by  a  lofty  balustrade^ 
interrupted  by  fourteen  recesses^  which  were  formerly  covered 
with  semi-domes^  or  alcoves  placed  over  the  piers.  Over  the 
central  arch  is  a  rectangular  recess^  forming  an  exterior  pro- 
jection towards  the  water. 

Not  less  caution  has  been  used  in  constructing  the  arches 
than  the  piers^ — ^the  soflBt  of  every  arch  being  turned  and 
built  quite  through,  as  in  front,  with  blocks  of  Portland 
stone ;  over  which  is  another  arch  of  Purbeck  stone,  bonded 
with  Portland.  This  is  four  or  five  times  thicker  on  the 
reins  than  over  the  crown ;  being  so  arranged,  that  by  means 
of  the  secondary  arch,  together  with  the  superincumbent 
weight,  all  the  parts  of  each  arch  are  kept  in  equilibrio. 
Between  every  two  arches  is  a  drain  to  carry  off  the 
surface  water,  which  might  otherwise  penetrate  between  the 
joints  of  the  structure*  At  each  extremity  of  the  bridge 
are  flights  of  steps,  constructed  of  Moor-stone,  for  the  con- 
venience of  shipping  and  landing  goods  and  passengers* 

This  bridge  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Monsieur 
LabelyCy  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  asserted  that  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  stone  was  used  in  its  construction 
than  in  that  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Some  idea  of  the  vast  conveniency  of  the  bridges,  and 
of  the  extent  of  traffic  across  them,  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  particidars,  which  were  made  as  a  guide  in 
preparing  an  estimate  of  the  expected  tolls  of  the  Strand, 
or  Waterloo  Bridge.  On  the  average  of  six  weeks  daily 
coimting,  in  the  summer  and  winter  of  1808,  there  passed 
over  Westminster  Bridge  32,000  persons,  and  over  Black- 
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friars*  Bridge  48,000  persons,  every  twenty-four  liours; 
but  on  a  fine  Sunday  in  August,  upwards  of  70,000  persons 
walked  over  the  latter  bridge.  In  July,  1811,  an  enumera- 
tion was  made,  on  the  same  day,  at  Blackfriars'  and  at 
London  Bridge,  from  which  the  following  abstract  was 
taken  : — 

BIsckfrisTB.  London. 

Fi>ot  lusaengers             .        .         .  GI.0G9  89,640 

Waggons .'(33  ?63 

Carta  «ml  drt; l.'tOZ  29ii 

CoacbM 990  1210 

Gigs  uid  Uxcd  cRrti     .        .        .  aoo  itii 

Hones R22  76* 

The  two  accompanying  engravings  will  clearly  exemplify 

the  design,  construetioti,  and  peculiarities  of  this  bridge. 


VAUXHALL    BRIDGE, 


Though  not  belonging  to  the  metropolis  at  present,  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  completely  connected  with 
Westminster,  by  a  line  of  buildings  on  the  north  side,  as  it 
already  is,  on  the  south  side,  with  Lambeth  and  Newington. 
It  is  constructed  of  Cast  Iron,  and  consists  of  nine  arches,  of 
equal  span,  supported  by  stone  piers,  rusticated,  and  partly 
composed  of  rude  fragments,  united  by  Parker's  cement. 
The  span  of  each  arch  is  78  feet,  and  the  height  is  29  feet ; 
the  breadth  of  the  road-way  is  36  feet;  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  bridge  is  809  feet.  The  first  stone  was  l^d  May  9, 
1811,  and  it  was  opened  in  July,  1816. 

In  consequence  of  disputes,  four  Architects  were  employed 
in  this  bridge,  viz.  Ralph  Dodd,  Sir  James  Bentham,  Mr. 
Rennie,  and  Mr.  James  Walker,  the  latter  of  whom  designed 
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it^  and  obtained  much  credit  for  his  judicious  arrangement 

and  activity  in  completing  it  in  its  present  form^  after  the 

original  design^  of  building  a  stone  bridge  here^  had  been 

abandoned.    The  expense  was  about  £300^000. 

J.  B. 
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Prejiaring  for  publication,  in  one  lu^  (yet  ranvcnieut)  vDlume,  Ntd.,  compriiing 
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A  THEORETICAL,  ELEMENT.VL,  AND  PRACTI- 
CAL TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLE,  CON- 
STRUCTION, AND  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
BRIDGES, 

In  all  parts  of  the  Worifl,  whether  of  Stone,  Brick,  Wood,  or  Wire,  and  Suipen- 
sion.  The  work  w  based  on  ths  Principles  of  Dn.  HmTow,  L.L.D.,  P.It.S., 
Thouab  TaLroKD,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  and  othen.    Illastraled  byegteemed  examplea. 

The  works  of  Perronet,  Ganthcy,  Wicbeeking,  and  oth*T  eminent  Foreign  Au- 
thors, will  be  consulted,  and  their  eicellences  made  avulable,  and  the  gratuitous 
services  of  several  eminent  Civil  Engineers  win  be  accepted. 

The  Publication  of  the  ■  Public  Worlia  of  Great  Britain,"  and  ■  Tredgold  on  the 
Steam  Engine,'  having  releaaed  the  eminent  Engraven  employed  thereon,  Mr. 
Weale  has  renewed  their  urvices  for  this  very  euential  work. 

Suliicriberi  are  loUcited  to  send  thar  names,  addressed  to  Mr.  Weak,  and 
those  whose  names  are  registered  before  the  III  of  December,  will  be  entitled  to 
the  Parts  at  2i.  6d:  each ;  the  whole  thereby  will  cort  only  3llt. 

ELEMENTARY    PRINCIPLES   OP 

CARPENTRY,   &c. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Equitibiiimi  of  Beams  and  Timber  Frames,  Ibo 
Resistance  of  Timben,  and  the  Constraction  of  Floori,  Roofi,  Centre*.  Bridges, 
&C.1  with  Practical  Rules  and  Eianiplca.  To  which  is  added,  on  Easay  oil  Ihe 
Nature  and  Properties  of  Timber  J  including  the  Methods  of  Seasoning,  and  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Decay ;  with  Description*  of  Ihe  Kinds  of  Wood  usi^ 
iu  Building ;  also  Dumeroiis  Tables  of  Scantlings  of  Timber  for  dilTetVDt  pari>ow>, 
the  Specific  Gravities  of  Materials,  Sic.  Illustrated  by  22  Engravings. 
By  THOMAS  TREDGOLD,  QvU  EnginMr. 
4to.,  £1  4(.  hoardi. 


A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON   THE    PRINCIPLES 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  ART  OF  LEVKLLING, 

With  Practical  Elueidaiioni  and  lllustntioni,  and  Rule*  for  Making  Koaila  upon 
the  principle  of  TKLFoan ;  together  with  Mr,  Mscnkill'*  Inatrumenl  for  the 
Estimuting  of  Koads,  &c. — A  work  most  essential  to  the  Student. 
With  Plates,  Svo.,  Price  fit. 


CEMENTS. 

A  PRACTICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  TREATISE  on  the  Choice  and  PrPjwnitiou  of 
Ihe  Materials  for,  and  the  Manubctun!  and  Application  nf,  Calcwrous  Murlan  and 
Cements,  Artificial  and  Natnral,  8iip)Hir1«d  liy  an  Eiteusive  Series  of  (Mginal 
Experiments.  By  Mr.  L.  i.  Vicat,  Chief  Engineer  of  Roads,  Ac.  Ti«nslu«d 
from  the  French,  with  numerous  and  valuable  AdiUtions,  and  Kiplanatury  Nntra, 
comjHthendii^  the  most  important  known  Facts  in  this  Science,  and  wiih  aildi- 
tioiiol  new  Experiments  and  Remarks. 

By  Cajiiain  J.  T.  SMITH,  Madrw  Engineers. 
la  Bva,  with  Plalss.     Price  lOt.  6rf. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  LIMES  AND  CALCAREOUS 

CEMENTS, 
At  >|i|ilie(l  (o  tlie  Pormation  of  Morl<i«,  Stnccno,  util  Concrete;  to^llier  inth 
HtJos,  dciluced  from    Nnmerous  Eijjcrioients,    for   making   sn    artificial   W«ter 
Cement,  siniilu'  in  ill  PrDpeTtics.  and  equal  in  Bfiieiencj^i  to  ttie  best  Natural 
Eugli^h  Cemcnti,  iiupioperly  styled  Roman  Cementa. 

Bf  Coloael  PASLEY,  Royal  Eagioeera.  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c  &C. 
In  Bvo.,  with  Numerous  Waod-Cut>. 

THE   CARPENTER   AND   JOINER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Coiittimag  Practica]  Rules  for  rnakuig  all  kiniia  of  Joints,  and  various  melhodH  of 
hingelug  them  together;  fur  banging  of  Doors;  for  fittiug  up  Windows  and 
Sfamifra;  tor  the  conitruction  of  Floors.  Partition*,  Soffits,  Groins,  Arches  for 
MMonryi  for  consliuetiug  Roofa  in  the  heal  manner  from  a  given  quaatily  of 
Timber,  &c.  Alio  Extracts  from  M.  Belidor,  M.  ctu  Darnel.  M.  Ue  Buffos,  ic, 
on  the  strength  of  Timber.     Illustrated  with  7<J  Plates. 

By  PETER  NICHOLSON,  ArehitMt. 
410.,  Price  £1  It.     Revised  and  corrected. 

MAKING  AND  REPAIRING  ROADS. 

RirLES  for  MAKING  and  REPAIRING  ROADS,  as  laid  do«n  by  the  late 
Thoiias  Tklfokd.  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer.  Eilracteil,  vith  additious,  froin  a 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  ami  Practice  of  Levelling. 

By  F.  W.  SIMMS,  Surveyor  and  CivU  Engineer. 
8va,  with  two  lajge  folding  Plaice  of  Sections  of  Roads,  Price  2». 

Supplementary  and  Fifth  Volmne  to  the  Antiqiutiet  of  Athens,  by 

R.  C.  CoclcereU,  Esq.,  &c. 

ANTIGUITIES   OF  ATHENS  AND   OTHER 

PLACES   OF   GREECE,   SICILY,   &c. 

Supplementary  to  the  AntiquitieB  of  Athens,  by  JAMES  STUART,  P.ILS.,  P.SjV., 

and  NICHOLAS  REVETT;  delineated  and   illustrated  by  R.  C.  Cockkuli., 

R.A.,  P.S.A.,  W.  KiNNAiui,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Member  of  the   liutitute  of 

Paris,  W.  JsNEiNs,  and  W.  Railton,  Architects.  ' 

Imperial  folio,  uniform  with  the  Original  Edi^n  of  Stuart  ud  Bevett,  and  the 
Dilettanti  Woiia.  Very  finely  printed,  and  with  numerous  besutifol  Plates  of 
Plans,  Elevations,  Secdoaa,  Views,  Omaments,  &c.  In  extra  cloth  boards  and 
lettered.  Price  £6  12(. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  DILAPIDATIONS 

AND   NUISANCES. 

By  DAVID  GIBBONS,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Special  Pleader. 
1  to  the  HoDOOivble  Sir  John  Taykir  Coleridge,  Knt.,  one  al  Her 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
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THE  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK  AND  LODGES 
OF  THE  ROYAL  PARKS. 
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<E(lii(  anS  iRctljanitsI  EnBtntmns. 

•.'  Eiport  Onlcrs  ExmhuJ. 

TREDGOLD 
STEAM    ENGINE, 

ON   STEAM   NAVIGATION, 

Is  now  before  tlie  iiiiLUl-,  Thcs<"  very  important  and  inleresting  Volumes,  comprising 
118  very  elaborate  iind  beimtifiillyeiigmvfdPlntefi,  nre,  inSection«,ElcvationH,  Plans, 
Details,  &c.,  of  the  higliest  utility  lo  the  Engineer  and  Student,  to  Manufacturers  of 
Marine,  Locomotivi<,  nnd  X.and  Enginen ;  its  comprchcnBiveness,  its  fidence  and  pur- 

gyse,  made  mitnifest  l)y  elucidation  mid  explanalion,  assirited  by  the  moat  cpiinent 
racliual  M«n  of  Britain.    The  Vork  is  in  Two  Jlo.  Vols.,  Price  £3  39.,  and  b 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE,      | 

Comprising  an  Account  of  its  Invention  and  Progressive  Improvement,  with  sn 
iNvssTtQATtoN  of  its  PiiiNCii>i.tis,  andl.hc  Propobtions  of  its  pARTS,  for  Epficiencv 
and  Stssnotii  I  detailing  iilso  its  Application  Id  Navigation,  Mimno,  Imfellinq 
Machines,  &c.,  and  the  fiesuU  in  numerous  Tables  for  Practical  Use,  with  Notes,  Ci 
reelioin,  and  New  Esamplea,  relating  to  Loeomotive  and  other  Engines, 

Bv  W.  S.  B.  WOOLUOUSE,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

The  Algebraic  Parlii  iransfonned  into  easy  Practical  Rules,  accompanied  by 
amples  famitinrly  espluined  for  the  Working  Engineer,  with  an  nmple 

APPENDIX  ON  STEAM  NAVIGATION, 

lis  Present  nnd  Progressive  Slate,  l>y  lllustralion  of  the  various  Examplesof  Engineo 
constructed  for  Sea,  War,  nnd  Packet  Vessels,  and  River  Uoais,  by  the  most  Eminent 
Makers  of  England  nnd  Scotland,  drami  out  in  Plans,  Elcval'ions,  Scctioiw, 
Details,  with  a  Scientific  Account  of  encli,  and  on 
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STEAM  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE, 


Showing,  by  existing  and  the  latest  Examples,  the  Construction  of  War,  .Sea,  anil 
Pftcket  Vessels !  their  Naval  Architecture,  as  applied  to  the  Impelling  Power  of 
Steam  for  Sea  and  Hiver  purposes.  Thii  portion  of  tile  ^Vo^k  is  cifiied  by  four  \sij 
eminent  Shipbuilders — 

OHVER  LANG,  E^q.,  of  H.M.  Dockyaid,  Woolwich, 

J.  FINCHAM,  Esq.,  H.M.  Diickyard,  Shcernes  ■■, 

T,  J.  DITCHBURN,  Esi].,  Union  Dock,  Limehoi;sc. 

And  JOHN  WOOD,  E;^.,  Port  Glasgow. 


TR  EDGOLD— conhMuerf. 
cosTaiBrToiis,  beside  those  befobe  namkd. 
J.  DINNEN,  Esq..  AssUtaot  Engineer  H.M.  Dockyard, Woolwich. 
THOMAS  EALUOCK,  Esq.,  K.T.H..  Lieut.  R.N. 
P.  W.  BAIILOW.  Esq.,  C.E. 

CAITAIN  OLIVER,  li.N.,  Commodore  of  Bombay  War  Stcain  Flot01i. 
A.  A.  MORNAV.  Esq..  C.E, 

PROFESSOR  RENWICK,  Colombin  College,  New  York. 
W.  S.  B.  WOOLIIOUSE,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 
J.  HANN,  Esq.,  King's  College. 
JOHN  MACNEILL.  E«q..  C.E. 

CAPTAIN  AUSTEN,  R.N.,  lalc  Commaniler  of  H.M.S.S.  Mrdt*. 
GEORGE  PE.\COCK,  Esq.,  Inle  Mai^ter  of  rhe  Medea. 
ALEXANDER  QORDOS,  E»q..  C.E. 
C.DAVY.  Esq..  C.E. 
SAMIEL  HALL,  Esq.,  C.E. 
F.  HUMPHRIES,  E.!).,  C.E. 
R.  AYHES.  Esq,,  C.E.,  NeweftBtle. 
ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  C.E. 
GEORGE  BIDDER,  E-q.,  C.E. 
CHEV.  DE  BENKHAUSEN,  H.I.M.  Consul  General. 
J.  BEALE.Esq..  C.E. 
J.  SIMPSON,  Esq.,  C.E. 
Rome  of  the  new  subjects  in  thin  Edition  consist  of  ihe  Worki  of 

Meiurs.  Boullon  and  Wall. 

The  Biilterley  Cnrapnny. 

Messru.  Mnndslay,  Son,  and  Fii'l.l 

Messrs.  Seaward. 

Roberl  Nnpier,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Messrs.  Fairbairnand  Murray. 

William  Morgan,  Esq. 

Me.ssrs.  Hall,  Dartford. 

Messrs.  Hague. 

Mcsirs.  Claude,  Girdwoord,  and  Co. 

LIST  OF  PLATES. 
Plate. 
1  to  20.  The  same  subjecis  ns  in  the  previous  Edition,  wiih  several  CorrKlions. 

New  PtATEs. 
10  B.  The  several  Orders  of  Parallel  Motion. 

21.  Mr.  Kingston's  Valves,  ns  lilted  on  board  Sea-going  Steam-vesiels  for  BIow-otT, 

Injection,  and  Hand  Pumji  Sea  Valves. 

22.  Boilers  of  H.M.  Sleam  VesM-1  of  War  African, 

23.  Boilers  of  H.M.  Steam  Vessel  of  War  Medea. 

24.  Morgan'.  Paddle  Wheel— Staward'-  Paddle  Wheel. 

25.  Positions  uf  a  Float  of  a  Radiating  Paddle  Wheel  in  a  Vessel  in  Motion— Po«v- 

tionaof  a  Float  of  a  Vertically  Acting  Wheel  in  a  Venel  in  Motion. 
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I'late.  TREDGOLD— cOT/matfrf. 

28.  Cyeloidal  PadJIe  Wheel  filled  to  the  Great  Westeni  Steam  Vessel,  by  M*Mrt. 

Maudsky,  Field  and  Co.    PoBition  of  a  Flout  of  a  Cycloidal  Paddle  Wheel. 
27.  Captain  Oliver's,  R.N„  Five  Points  from  Courses  of  Sailing  a  Sieam  'Vessel, 
2^.   HerMajesly's.Sleam.Shipof  WarBailingatDifferenl  Poiiitsin  the  Wind.   4viewB. 

29.  Trial  at  sailing  her  Majesty's  Steam  Ship  of  War  Medea  against  the  Cakdooia, 

Vanguard,  and  Asia. 

30.  Engine  of  the  Red  Rover,  Side  Elevation,  and  Plan. 

31.  Longitudinal  Section  of  ditto. 

32.  Cross  Sections  ditto,  with  Paddles. 

33.  Side  Elevation  of  ihe  Engine  of  the  Pasha  of  Egj-pt's  Steam  Ship  Nile. 

34.  Plan  ofdilto,  with  Paddles. 

35.  Cross  Sections  ditto,  showing  Boilers  and  Furnace. 

36.  Seciion  at  Paddle  Wheel  ditto. 

37.  Plan  of  Engine  of  her  Majesty's  Steam  Ship  of  War  Phcenix. 
3S.  Side  Elevation  of  ditto. 
3a.  Cross  Section  of  ditto,  shon-ing  Paddles  and  Construction  of  Ship. 

40.  Engine  of  the  Ruby  Sleam  VeKsel  (Gravesend  Packet),    Plan  and  Elevatio 

41.  Seciion  of  one  of  the  Engines  of  Ihe  Don  Juan,  Peninsular  Company  Pack* 

42.  Boilers  of  her  Majesty's  Ships  Hermes,  Spitfire,  and  Firefly. 

43.  Plan  of  the  Engines  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Steam  Ships  Ja.«on  and  Colcl: 

44.  Section  of  ditto. 

45.  Longitudinal  Section  of  ditto. 
4e.  Seciion  at  the  Shaft,  Section  abaft  Boilers,  ditto. 

47.  Elevation  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hall'a  Patent  Condensing  Engines. 

48.  Section  of  ditto. 

49.  Elevation  of  the  Engine  of  her  Majesty's  Steam  Ship  Megaera,  fitted  1 

Messrs,  Sea  ward's  Engines  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hall's  Condenser. 

50.  Section  of  ditto. 

51.  Messrs.   Hall's,  of  Dartford.  Engines  of  the  WUliani  Wilberforce,  Hull  and 

London  Packet,  fitted  nith  Mr.  Samuel  Hall's  Condensers.    Plan.  ^^H 

52.  Elevation  of  ditto.  ^^H 

53.  Cross  Section  of  ditto.  ^^M 

54.  Longitudinal  Section  of  ditto.  ^^1 
55  A.  Messrs.  Hall's,  of  Darlford.  Patent  Engines,  fitted  in  the  Steam  Pnckel  Dartford. 

55  B.  Ditto,  Plan.     Elevation  ditto. 

56  A.  Cross  Section  ditto.    Longitudinal  Seciion  ditto. 
50  B.  Ditto.  Ditto. 

57.  Messrs.  Frtirbaim  and  Murray's  Engine  of  Twenty  Horse  Power. 
5«.  Ditto  Section. 

59.  Ditto  Front  Elevation  and  Baek  Elevation. 

60.  Messrs.  Pairbaim  and  Co.'a  Ten  Horse  Power  Engine.    Elevation 

61.  Plan.    Sectional  Phui. 

62.  Sectional  Elevation. 

63.  Cross  Sectional  Elevation. 

64.  Elevation  of  a.  Locomotive  Engine,  r 

Newcastle,  for  the  Stanhope  and  Tjnt 
66.  Longitudinal  Section  of  ditto. 
66.  Spring  and  Balance  Safety  Valves. 
G7  A.  Cylinder  Cover  and  Connecting  Rodf. 
67  B.  Piston  and  Cylinder. 
63.  Boiler  Sea^ng  of  20-hofse  Engine,  e 

and  Co.,  Manchester, 
69.  Messra,  Hague's  Double  Acting  Cylinder,  Slides,  SecKons,  &c. 
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lu&ctured  by  Messrs.  Stephens 
e  Railway. 


t  the  manufactory  of  Mesar*.  M'hitwortb 
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Plate.  TREDGOLD— conb'mwdl 

70  A.  Side  Elevalionof  the  Engine  made  by  Mr.  Nainer,  of  Glasgow,  ttr  tlw  B 

Hon.  East  India  Company's  Armed  Sieumer. 
70  B,  Cross  Sec-lion  (lltlo. 

71.  Mr.  Beiile's  Hoiary  Knginc,  Elevalions, 

72.  Ditto,  Seclions, 

73.  Ayrc's  Contrivance  fur  Preventing  ft  Locomotive  Engine  from  Running  off  a 

Rnilway. 
74  lo  B3  A.,  83  B.,  83  C.    Verv  clalwrale  Diagraias.  Seetiom  of  Paddle  Wheel,  of 
VHriouH  Invenlioiia  und  tVs.     The  stibjeul  much  iuni'lilted,  and  descriU-d  by 
A.  A.  MoRN»Y,  Esfj.     The  Plalea  are  ^wu  out  to  a  large  Scale. 

84.  Messrs.  MaiidsiBv  iind  Field's  65-iiifli  Cylinder  Engine,  prccted  at  CfaeliMv 

Water- works.  Elevation. 

85.  Plan,  Section  dilto. 

86.  Sections  tlitlo. 
H7.  Boilers  of  ditto. 
8^.  Details  dillo. 

89.  A  verj-  eluboralelv  Sliaded  Elevation  of  a  Locomotive  Engine,  made  by  Me^ud. 

Stephenson,  of  NettciLSile,  for  the  London  and  Birmingham  Snilway. 

90.  Longiliidinal  Section  ditto. 
ill.  Cross  Sections  dido. 

m.  Plan,  Details  ditto. 

STEAM  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 
93.  The  Cwnet,  the  firrt  Stcnm-boat  in  Eurojie,  coiutrucled  by  Mr.  Henry  Bdl,  of 

Glasgow,  for  the  Clyde  River, 
!M.  View  of  the  Pasha's  Steam  Vessel  of  War,  tlie  Kile,  at  Sea— in  tlie  Nile. 

95.  View  of  the  Hon.  Eaal  India  Company's  Sieam  Vewci  Berenice,  at  Sea,  off 

BomU-iv. 

96.  Sheer  Draught  and  Lines  of  Bottom  of  ditto. 

W-  The  Draught  of  the  Forbes  Ste.imer,  eonslrueicd  at  CidcuIlA  by  AlcxAndcr  Hen- 
dcrson,  Esq. — Cliiuese  Hi^rgcd. 

98.  Heme  Bay  bteam  Packet  Red  Hover— Draught,  Bottom,  and  Plan  of  l>eck. 

99.  Diamond  Company's  Gravesend  Sleum  Packet  Iluby— Dnuiglu,  Boilran,  Plan  of 

Deck,  and  Profile. 

100.  Draught,  Profili;,  and  Bottom  of  her  Majesty's  Steam  Ves-el  of  War  ilic  Modea. 

101.  I'pjicr  and  Lower  Decks  of  ditto. 

102.  Rccliuns  of  ditto. 

103.  View  of  ditto  at  Sea,  olTAtlicn'!. 

104.  Draught,  Bottom,  and  Profile  of  Steam  Vcfsel  of  War  (Egyptian)  the  Kile. 

105.  Decks  of  ditto. 

106.  Sections  of  ditto. 

107.  Sections  Delaili,  of  ditto. 
,  Draught,  Bottom 

•    Colchis  and  Ja 

109.  Decks  of  ditto. 

110.  Views  of  ditto  at  Sea. 

111.  Decks  of  ihc  AiUniralty  Yacht  the  Firebrand,  from  the  Drawing  of  James  H 

Lang,  Esq. 

112.  Drauglil  of  ditto,  bv  dilto. 

113.  Portrait  oflholale'Mr.  Watt. 

114.  Portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Tredgold. 

In  oil  l-iti  iilatcs,  in  sizes  of  single,  double,  treble,  and  quadruple  of  the  book. 
AMERICAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

1 15.  Thirty  liorsp  jinwer,  low  jircKsurc  (Edward  Anthony,  1838)  Engine  for  n  Bout 
1 IC.  Draught  of  the  Waler  lines  of  the  United  States'  Steam  Frigate  of  War,  Fulton" 
117.  Section  through  of  llie  United  Stales'  Mail  Boat,  showing  Engine,  aeeoinnio- 
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Such  persons  as  prefer  the  Plates  printed  on  Atlas  siie,  can  l»ve  ihem  upon 
ttion.  by  papng  the  extra  cost. 


PUBLIC   WORKS 


GREAT     BRITAIN, 
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B&ilways,  RailH,  Chairs,  Blocks,  CuitingK,  Embankments,  TunnelK,  Oblique  ArcVi, 
ViadiiL'tK,  Bridges,  Staiiuns,  LocaaioLiTe  En^es,  gcc.  C'lf-l-lron  Bridgeij,  Inm  niid 
Gas  WuAi^,  Cturals,  Loc-k-gnlM,  CcDtrring,  Masonry  and  BrickworK  fur  Ctmnl 
Tunneln,  Cann.)  BoaU,  tlia  London  und  Livemoul  Docks,  Pliuui  and  DimentiiiiiH, 
Dock-gates,  Walls,  Qiinyii,  and  theic  Mawinry,  Hoorinc-chainc,  Pliui  of  Ihe  Harbour 
and  Port  of  London,  and  other  imporlnni  Engineering  Works,  witli  DeeeriyIion«  and 
8|iet!illnatiam :  the  wliolc  rcndertil  of  the  nliiiuBt  utility  to  ihp  Civil  Engineer  and  to 
ihe  Nobility  and  Gentry,  ai  Monuments  uf  ihe  uscfuLArlH  in  tiiU  Cuuiiirr,  and  U 
Examples  to  tlic  Foreign  Engineer.  ^m 


153  Plates,  engraved 


Edited  by  F.  \V.  SIMMS,  C.E. 
!i  Iba  best  style  of  art,  half-bound,  very  r 


it,  prices  41.  4*.  • 


Jcssop 

Rhodes 

Landuinnn 

Telford 

Thomas 

This  Work  is  on  an  Imperial  Folio  size,  tlic  Drawings  and  Engravinga  hnve  been 
executed  by  eminent  ArlistM,  and  no  Exuenxe  lia«  been  Bjiared  in  rendering  it  liighly 
cmenlial  to  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Sludcnl;  tAao,  an  an  omamenlnl  Volume  of 
Practieal  RcprcBenlatioBS  of  important  Engineering  Works  in  several  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  Work  is  bound  in  half-morocco.  1'licrc  are  some  Plalei;  in  the 
Volume  that  may  be  prefeiTcd  in  Colours,  vii.,  the  elabiiralc  subject  of  ilia  Blisworth 
Cuttings,  in  the  Birmingham  Rail  Line,  18  Plates,  geolouicallv  coloured)  Cilaeguw 
nnd  Uuinikirk  Railway  Cutting  through  Moss,  geologiciilly  eolound  i  the  Plan  and 
Map  of  the  Port  of  London,  Kho»*ing  its  Docks,  Wharfs,  ManufaetorieN,  Steam 
Engines,  and  Iron  Works,  &c.,  making  'i\  Plates,  to  be  carefully  coloured,  and  for 
V'hieh  an  additional  U.  will  be  charged. 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  NUMERICAL  LIST  OF  THE  PLATES, 

And  mmprise  tht  Eoyintrring  Works  of 

Brindley 

Buck 

George  nnd  Robert  Stcphenso 

Hartley 

Hosking 


LONDON  AND  BIRMINGHAM  R.AH.WAY. 
RonsKT  Stephenson,  Em.,  C.E. 
Plate. 

1.  Loudon  Entrance  to  PrimroiiC-hill  Tunnel. 

2.  Engine  Station  for  Hot  Water,  Watford. 

3.  Chimney*  iit  Camden-town. — Fixed  Engine  Station. 

4.  Grand  Entrance,  Bust  on-square. 

5.  Plan  of  Euston-sqiuire  Station. 

fi.  Under-(i round  Work  and  Chimneys,  Camdcn-ton'n. 

7.  Passenger  Roof,  Eu!iton  Station. 

8.  Stand ope-place  and  Park-street  Bridges. 

19.  Iron  Bridge  over  Regent's  Canal. 
JO.  Di-iaiU  of  ditto. 
11.  Bridge— View  of  Harrow  in  the  Di-tance. 
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Plate.  FtJBLIC  WORKS-nmrimiMf. 

la.  Bridge  near  VstlbFd. 

13.  Bridge  over  Railnmd  at  Waiford. 

14.  Viaduct  over  C'olne,  near  Walford. 

15.  Bridge  ortr  Excavation,  South  of  Watford  Timnel. 

16.  BoxmooT  Skew  Bridge. 

if  and  19,  Sections  of  Primrose-hill  and  North  Church  TnmwlB. 

19.  An^hitectural  Front  of  Further  Entrance. 

'iO  to  29.  Vi'orkingSectionsof  Emljftnkmenls  and  Cmiings  on  the  Line  near  BHi 

30  and  31.  Underletting  Hock  at  Blisworth  (Large  Scale), 

32  and  33.  Betaining  Walls,  Details,  &e.,  ditto. 

34  and  35.  Undersetiing  ditto. 

36  and  37.  West  End  of  BlisHorth  Culling. 

38.  Kilaby  Tunnel— Elevation  of  Entrance,  [ 

39.  Ditto  Section,  Details,  &c  U 
40  to  47.  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto.                                                                                 I 

48.  Rnils,  fifty  pounds  weight  I 

49.  Ditto,  sixty-five  pounds  U'eight.  j 

50.  Mr.  Buck's  Chairs. 

51.  Plans  of  CroKsings  from  one  Line  to  another, 

52.  Tummils. 

53.  First  Class  Carriages.  \ 

GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.  j 

J.  K.  Bbl'mei.,  Em.,  C.E,  I 

M  lo  56.  Brent  Viaduct. 
57  and  58.  Maidenhead  Bridge. 

SOUTHAMPTON  KAILWAT.  I 

O.  Loca,  Ew.,  C.K. 
59.  Occnpation  Bridge  o^er  Railway. 
eOandGI.  Ditto  Bridge  under  ditto, 

02.  Embankmenl. 

63.  Bridge  under  Railway. 

(H.  Earth  and  Timber  Waggons. 

GREENWICH  RAILWAY. 

Cot.    I.jlHDlUNN,  C.E. 

65.  Neckinger  Viaduct. 

66.  Section  of  ditto. 
67-  Spa  Boad  Viaduct. 
68.  Section  of  dillo. 

69  and  70.  Viaducts  and  Oblique  Arches. 

CROYDON  RAILWAY'. 
Jos.  GiBBs,  Ks«.  C.E. 
71  and  72.  New  Cross  Bridge— Section  of  Rails,  and  Continuous  Bearing>— So 
ments.  Earth  Carriage,  and  Detail*. 

THAMES  AND  BRISTOL  JUNCTION   RAILWAY. 

W.  HostivQ,  Esfl.,  C.E. 
73  and  74.  Tunnels,  Bridges,  Rails,  Cliaim,  Details,  Foundations,  Sec. 

GLASGOW  AND  GAIRNKIRE. 
Mp»r<.  MiLLEa  and  UatlNaEa,  Edinborgl),  C.E. 

75.  Transverse  Section  at  Bobroyslon,  Mors,  &c. 

76.  Comparison  of  Rails  of  different  Railways. 

77.  Comet,  Locomotive  Engine,  on  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway. 


